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A Petititin of several baukera, lucrcbants, manufacturers suul others, from Blrmitighaiu, in favour of 
the profjosed measure, read. 

M r. Thtmae It^afffiorn was then called in; and Examineil, a« follows : 

1. Chairman.] WILL you hand in the statement which you liave prepared upon this subject 
[The folhwiny Statement teas thm handed in, and read by the Witness .-J 

“ London, 71» Cornhill* 13 June, I8.I7. 

“ T<t the Higlit Ilonoural)Ic Lord William, fikmtinck and the Members of the Steam Committee, iu 
the Red Sea, appointed by Hesolutbuo^'ihti l/ouseof Commons, fifth June, 1837* 

‘ ‘‘ My Lord and Gentlomeii, 

“ My name and pursuit.s are doubtless known to each of you. I leave England to-morrow for Egypt, 
by way of Marseilles, encharged, by the East India Company arifl the India Board in that quarter, 
for the Establishment of steam communication between England and India, by way of the Red Sea. 

‘‘ Many writers, especially of late, have endeavoured to give the ,public infocittatii>n, by their pro- 
liftc ideas, about this said steam intercourse s had th^ey not dhne so, and thereby con;fUBed instead of 
throwing light on the subject, the writer would not have t^onbled your Lordship and the Committee 
with this letter at his departure. The Honourable Court'<if Directors of the East India Company, and 
the India Board, haiv alrtrady sent out orders tfi the Governoi’ General of India to place the I!ugh 
T.inds.iy steam vessel between Suez and Mocha, to carry mails, passengers, &c. and the Atalanta and 
Berenice steamers between Mocha and Bombay, according to the original Resolution of the House of 
Commons of July 1834, for effecting steam jntercour.st> with India by this route: besides which, 
much also is in progress by these authorities. That much is done, and more, much more, will be done 
by them iu due course; and it tvfll be for your Jmrdship and the Committee to carefully search out the 
chexpest and most cfHcicnt way of enlarging and improving tids same steam intercourse on the most 
comprehensive scale, nud carrying it to the three presidencies of India. t 

“ My opinion is fixed ; it is as follows : 'Fh.at so long as there is that perfect understanding between 
the £ngl!!>li and French governments, that the route by Marseilles ts the quickest, cheiqwst, and 
coiisequentjy the best that can be devised j for nothing can be better tliaq the present organized 
systctii for the transmissuMi of India letters, &c. by the French steamers every .ten days between 
Marseilles mid Alexandria, and vice versd ; unless I might suggest that' Government messengers 
should journey tjmmgh Prance, to and from, on these vessels carrying the ci^fidential despatches of 
the Government to and from Egypt; the private letters passing,, as they now do, Clrery day (Sundays 
excepted) through the channel of His Majesty’s and the French post- offiboa- The |>assengers will all 
be delighted at Imh) route, having no longer to fear crossing the Bay of Biscu^in winter on thdr ivuy 
to and from India. Havb% thus fixed |1», English line by wny of. France, duritqf peace, I now go to 
the otlier side of the Isthmus, and prqpose. that two steam vessels should ply constantly between 
Suez and Mocha, haidng a third hi ordinary at Mocha to takd the place (ff eittmr steamer in case of a 
)break>dawn. These three steam vessels iMioidd be oil of the same mm, aiid about 5fi0 tons burthen; 
' the third one with only engineer in charge. Six piore steamers, each of SSB tons, are required to 
perfect tlie eoibmunication from Mocha to all tndia, Us follows ; three of these steamers should go 
; ^ween Mocha and Calcutta, touching efither way at $ocotra fur fuel when necessary, and anchoring 
at Trincomalee and Madras a certain nufniber of h^mrs for the delivery and receipt of evety thing going 
to oremming from any ofthe above places; mmth^ .of these steamers in ordinary, with engineers 
: duly, should lay at anchor in one of tltq two bays of Socotra, to serve as a floating depdt, and when 




ilnTciMji l)rrM!.' fJiiiiri on tiii' f'.ili'ntin liiip, tliis rati tak<* thr such brpak-dowii. ttro 

fitraiiirrs ohontii iM’t^tt'tn to thr Moiiihav ;frn (’riiiiiriit, to lir (lispospcl^f as it niliy think lit. My OWIJ Opi-^ 
moil is, thill tlirsf two vessels should not attempt the passajfc direcorom Bombay to Mociiiifrutii the 
15th of May to the I5th of September, during which four months whtd and sea are dead against them ; 
and should tliey attempt it, and in uttemptnig it break down, they will have to sail all the way back to 
Bombay, and thus the Bombay conuniinicatioA will be interrupted until the other vessel takes the mails, 
fkc. on a second time ; and should she also fail, both the Bombay steamers will be knocked (tens¬ 
ing the violenee of the south-west monsoon. Should it be proposed to send the Bombay stSmers to ■ 
the soiilli, to make their passage the same way as the Calcutta steamers, I say,' in reply, that tlic mails. 

He. liad lu'tter be taken to 'rriiicomalee during that short period, to he forwarded by the Calcutta steam¬ 
ers. thus avoiding the risk of seiuling two \is<els over the siune ground, iiv;5“’e' of tlvc south-west mon¬ 
soon, during the prevalence of which the number of passengers from India is much less than at other 
periods of the year. In the other 8 months, Bombay will possess advantages over Calcutta and Madras, 
owing to its proximity to Mocha, nhieh will allow of a greater nunilier of trips from and to that place 
tliaii lietweeii it and Calcutta ; for he it innler-tood that the Boiiiltuy and Calcutta steamers should ply 
as often as possible between those plai-es and Mocha In which simple plan the Indian goveniment will 
haij^iilj to ealenlale on t iKing and carryin!’, Ihe mails to and from Mocha, (luste.id ot iSue/,,) inhere 
llifj^^lt find mails and passengeis from Kmjl.nid alw.iys in waiting for them. If, however, llomhay could 
*be t)n)ugj(t to join the oilier line at 'I'rineom.ilce. it would he miieii more economic il in eveiy point of 
view. I afn mvarc of tlie difference of opinion on this point at Madras. Bombay and CaiciiiUi, and h.ive 
tlieieforc to flu' host of iiij ability divided tlie six steamers ol 8.50 tons burtlien, giving tvio of them to 
Bombay, in case liiey' are determined to pursue their own jiarlieiilar views ; thi.s, I lliink is the most 
reason.ihle remedy wliieli jour Lordship and the Cnminittee will discover, in eiuli'avouniig to find out a 
plan lojileaso all partii-s and each presidency. Having tlius as lirieflv, and at the same time as explicitly 
as in my povver, laid before you mv own final news and opminns as to the mimhei of steam vessels 
and their dill'erenl stations, i now proceed to the next luiporlant details (leaving out All minor ones) 
healing on the same s-ubjeel. 

“ First, as to the depots for fuel: Moeh should he the grand deptU between all Indi.i and .Sniv., 
Socotra shoiihl also be a depcit ; and eod . should be sent from F.iiglaiul direct to those two places, 
as also to Bomhay, Triiieomalee and Caleiitla, nv way of the Caj^c of (lood Hope; the eo.ils for 
Sue/, and the Red .Se.i above Mocli.i slioiihi he conveyed to Alexiindri.i, and there discharged from 
the vessel which brings them, into an iron flat boat built expressly for the Nile, and towed by n small 
steam tug to Cairo, whence they are conveyed in 48 hours on camels’ liiieks to Hue/, from wliicIi 
place they can be shipjied to .Tuddnh, He., if wanted, by the native boats of the lied Sea. Coiivi-yed in 
as above, the coals will c* ! from the pit’s moutli to Suez H/. pei ton, and tins may in time be re¬ 
duced to 2/. 10#. The deln .y in tons vi eight, at the above mentioned ports, ot tlious.'ind tons of 
hand-picked dry Welcli coal should be contracted for by tender, of course including every item of’ 
expense incurred befon tlieir safe delivery as aliovc. '*1 

“ Many will object to sending to Calcutta, when there is plenty of Biirdwtoi coal there. My an¬ 
swer to llieiii is, tliat that coal is not economical to biir'n in steamers for long sen voyages, as it is 0.5 
percent, under (puility of Welsh coal, and as it eliokes up the flues, from il.s I'xtra soot and smoke, 
in half the lime that VVelsh coal does : therefore Burdwan coal will only do for short stations and 
local purposes on the rivers and coiists of India. 

In writing the above, I am considering myself as charged with the execution of placing coals, 
inailh, passengers, See., irmn Alexandria to Site/, /kc. At Mocha, Major Read, or some other 
oflieer, being military, sliuuld be t'lrMiv' itli as the military resident of the Honoiiralile F.ast India 
Company, fur many reasons. Again, !; ,lisbnien (lieing nautical men) should be fixed at each of 
the lolluwing places ; vi/., Alex.iiulrid, Cairo, Sue/., .Tuddali, and Cosseir, whoso duty it would be to 
act as packet agents at those places. The adiuir.il in Indi.i will be the best channel for making the 
nccessai'y arrangements at Hocotr,a, and he may pinliahly station a small imm-of-wur there to promote 
and effe(‘t tliat ohject. 

“ Mv Lord, a’.d (Ii'iitleiuen of the Committee, he assured that every facility which the ruler of Kgypt 
can afford, wilt be given to tliis mcjisure beUveeii Alexandria and Mucha, ami also that the 
writer will I'c alive to every interest fliat may iirise progressively ; and be further ;is.surcd, tliat 
.after the steam-vessels are properly' placed, this steam eomiminicgilion will maintain itself, except, the 
original eu.-t of steam vessels for the purpose from time to time. My Lord and (ieiitlcmeii ot tlie 
Ciummilce, I am (‘onvineed that tliis great iind most important object vvill experience at your hands all 
the (.11 c and research which it requires; I trust also, that in considering these niy opinions on the 
subject, which has ever stood foremost in my mind, the 12 years of devotedness wliieh 1 have 
spent in forwarding it w ill have some weight with yon. 1 now again h'ave England in debt, if anything 
nerves me on to pursue this matter with cmergy, it is the conviction that your Lordsliip 
► ,-'.d the Comniittee vvill not let my past and present labours in the cause go luiUecded, but will 
^ liu d them over to the House of Commons embodied in your resolutions. At the same time my mind 
is piiyed upon by the consideration th.it t am siitff'red logo unrewarded by His Maje.sty’s Government, 
whose duly it is iiistuntly to remove that want of rank which, in an eastern eountry like Egypt, so 
strongly detr.i'Is from mv better itselulness. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee, 1 have tlie 
honour to remain, willi undimmislied devotedness to the Inriia steam object, 

“ Your most luunble servant, 

“ Thomas Waohokn. 

‘‘ F. S,— My opinions in detail ('i.j^iiiiior matters connected with the foregoing have been fully de¬ 
tailed to Mr. Hecictiuy Melvill, ,vt the East India House. Sec also the reference sheet attached. 

Thomas W.’’ 

EXPLANATORY PLAN. 

•* I HAVB all along, till i ■■ ■»■,% thought that Galle would have heen tlic best place for the final depar¬ 
ture of .steamers from the coast of India to the Red Sea; but after a most tliligcnt search into that 
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iiatter, T now find Trincoinairo preferable, becau'^p it is tho naval arsenal of Ms Majesty’s fleet in India; 
consequently greater facilities can be afTorded there Ilian at (l.ille, at one half the expense: moreover, 
during peace, the vessels of war under the orders of the admiral on the East India station could be 
well employed, barring more uigent fluties, in caiTving mails, tcc. On the arrival of the steamer at 
I'rinconiiilee from Mocha, a vessel of war might sail on with the China mails to Singapore, whence 
they would be cfinveyed to Canton by any merchant \essel, and where letlers uould be ionnd waiting, 
from Canton, to be conveyed by the vessi I of war tm Us relurn to Tniieomrilee. By tliis means, a 
niucli more speedy eoiiMmiiiiealion with China is piovide.l than can otherwise be devised, until the 
Toerehants of China have f heniveU’cs ste:uii XTHM'ls to Tnneoinnlee, of which 1 do not despair a few 
venrs lienee. Again, aiiolher ve«sel ol war should from lio’i' to time lay at Socotra, vvliosi* captain shoidd 
be our authority there; he could yield great general a.s“isl.itree to th* steam vi'sscls there; and it would 
he a matter of deliberation for the direetors of the Kii--t India Company, whether their own naval 
force in India .should in time of peace bi'placed under the orders <d the adiniial on tiiat st.ation, for 
this and other purposes. 

“ I now beg to ofli-r a few pointed remarks on llic tiack'. wideh slioiiUI lie followed by' steamers 
navigating between Mocha and the continent of India dm mg the oorlh-east and south-west monsoons. 

“ First as to the iiortleeasl. monsoon. Steamers of the si/e 1 have mentioned would go from 'IVrn- 
comalee. to Mocha in that I'lonsoon by wind ami stiaiii, witlnmt a stopp.ige, easily in Jl days 
III Moeli.i they might stop tliree whole days, fhornn.'lih ele.miug their m.iehiiiery anil flues, and 
taking it' coals tor the return voyage; then they mouiil return to 'rnucomalee, on their way to 
('.ileult.i, stopping ill Soeolra for eoala on their jj.assi.oc. 

“ 111 the soulh-west moiisoori, steamers should fiii.illy leave Triiieomalee with only' their foreintvsl 
up, slonn foie Iry-.sail siie* led .unidsliips set, and steam aw'ey southerly, within four points of the wind 
am! sea, till they get to the line, where I hey will gpiier.dly liiid light winds .ind e.dins, and sometiiiies 
a i.. 11 -one; on arrival at the line, tlicv .should keep stc.uuiug due west, till they find Socotra iie.ir 
fViiiu them N. N. W. ; th>'v should then get their mainiiTist up, and shape away their course directly 
lor i!, .md they will often, by wind .mil steam, reach it on tiie I2(li day. From Socotra they could 
s,.il all (he w.iy b.ick to Calcidl.i, witlioiit steam, touching as before at Triiieomalee and Madras. In 
i)ie noitlie.ist iiiousoou, I evpci't to hear that the sl.cnniei‘s have often sailed, and not steamed, from 
the (’oiitinent ol iiiili.i to Hocntia. 

‘ 'riiete vessels should he eapaide of heliig changed fioin steamers to sailing vessels, and rire vi^rsd, 
w .th'ii SIX hours, according to cire'aiistances ; and if the admiral in India has direetirm of them, they' 
wiii he cap.ihle of the change in that short spare of time, as each steamer should he fitted with .i 
p.iwle wheel, so that on faking ofl* the si.x lower paddle-boards, the iron part only would he 
jiawtidm the wafer, which would not impede the vessel in s.iiling more than one half-knot per 
hour. T>et there he only' a gootl umterstaiiding lielweeii the governor-general and the admiral, and I 
' w dl am wcr for >1 that tlic most ecoiioniieal as well as the most useful system for steam intercourse 
flam''an be devised w ill be adopted. Should a mereantile romi>aiiy ever he employed to e.arry on 
the i .umiiiiincation between Sue/ and India, that should also be under the orders of the admiral. 

Mauritius could receive mails, cScc. by the dispatch of a v'cssel of war, until they have a steamer of 
their own lliere; ami perhaps 1,00!) soldiers, instead of -1,0{K), would then be deemed .sulVicient for 
all military' purposes at that island. The saving of expcnce of 3,000 men thus effected would more 
than pay for the expense ol kee(iii)g up two steam vessels instead of one, employed so usefully for all 
the he.st iiite.ests of th.lt island. 

“^s soon as this same si,earn inteix'ourse works well, many of the overgrown military depdts in 
India will also be pared down. And as, my' Lord and Geiitleiiien, vve grow into more sociality with 
our Indian subjects, there will be no oi-casioii for fear, in a military point of view; for as we improve 
India, we shall wield the ploughshare instead of the sword. 

“ Gratitude from the people of liulla to h.ippy Eiighmd will predomin.ite with them, instead of 
preiuilice ; and My laird, in after ye.irs, the then Fast India Gompany will have cause to exult in tlie 
estublisliment of this the gre.itesi boon that ever was granted by' one couiitiy to another. This, with 
other points, ti'iidnig to make Egy pt also a great nation, vvill flow out of the steam iolercour.se with 
India; indeed everything great ami advantageous iiiiist flow from it to Fiigl.md ; Egypt, India and 
other part.s of the easteiii world will he laised in the se.ile of nations, thereby strengthening the political 
and oilier iiifluenees of great Britain. 1 have noi yet said .mything about the wind.s and weather in the 
Bay of Bengal; on that I have onlv to siigge-t. that the eapLaiiis of sle.uu vessels should go as ne.ir 
the Coromandel Coast as possible, for smooth water; fliis apjilies to both niousoons; as it often blows 
half a gale in the centre of the bay, whilst it is quite light in-shore ; thus, much wear and tear, as well 
as li.i/urd, is saved lf> steam ve.ssel8. 

‘2. The last time you were in Egypt you had an oppoitunity of seeing, I believe, a good deal of 
the lied Sea, had you not?—Yes. 

3. ^Yl^at opportunity had you ?—Repeatedly being on it. 

4. Between what place ^—1 have been between Sue/ and Cosseir, carrying mails myself ; and .dfo- 
gellicr I have been five times up and down the lied Sea. 

ft. To Mocha r—To Mocha. 

fi. What is the <li.st.tiice between Sue/ and .Mocha, and Cosseir and Mucha, do you remember ’—The 
dislanee between Moclia and Suez is l,0W) miles. 

7. And Cosseir ?—Cosseir 2(50 miles less. 

H. And what diflieiilties are there in going ?—There arc uo difficulties whatever for steam navigation 
during every inootli of the year. 

1>. You are suppo.sing in the Red Sea ^—In the. Red Sea. 

10. Between Mocha and Suez ’—Betvveen Mocha and Suez there is lui difficulty in steam iiHvigatioii. 

ft. What is the prevailing wind'—The prevailing winds are north, during It months of the year. 

12. And between .Sue'/, and (hisseir, for vvbat length of time arc the prevailing winds t'—Niue 
months ill the year between Suez and .Tuddah ; in f.ict, northerly winds generally prevail in the Red Sea. 
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13. Duriiifr any part of that |K'ri(jil do ilioso northerly'viiids hhnv with very i^reat, violence?—Oc¬ 
casionally they blow with violence, when the snn shines the hottest; it applies to that .season of the ' 
year when the sun has most power; they c;et up as the sun rises, and ;;o down as the sun t,oes down. 

14. Will the strainers make against that ?—^'I’liey will make most vv.ay at nic;ht. 

liV. Can they make way in the d.iy. « hen the wind blows with this jiartieular violence?—It never 
blows with siK’b violence as that a steam vessel cannot »;() a;tainst it. 

i(». Sir ./. C. HoMioh'ic.] When y ou speak of a steam ve.«sc-l, y on moan u steam vessel of a certain 
size ^—I am speakiii” of a vessel built for the jmrpose, of .'i.jO tons, or sometliiii " ol that si/e 

I/' C/i«/rm«a.l I’herc are no y;ales in the lleil Sea, are then?—There aie .;ales oceasKinallv, but 
very triilin;;, for a veiy' short chnation. 

18. Is that north vv iiid in the lled^Sea (njual to the soutii-vvest monsoon at iis e.--vtcst heijsht? — 
No, it is not half so bad, heeause till sontli-wesl monsoon lilows stroma tor a week lo^elhei, and the 
gales in the Red Sea tire never known to Iilow above two days or three. 

19. Sir J. Graham. \ l.s tin-re much svvell ?—Tin* sea soon goes up. and soon goes down : perhaps 
sooner than in any other part. 

20. The north wittd prevailing for 11 montlis it) the year, what dilYereiiee would there be liitring 
those 11 months ill a passage between Sue/and Mocha, with I lie wind favourable, and tioui Moeba 
to Suez ?—In speaking of the 11 months, that 11 monihs wtis between Sue/ and Mocha, and then 
nine months between Sue/, and Moelia, and tlien nine months lietvveeii there .mil .liiddali. 

21. What would be tlic difi’erenee ill the passage south ward from Sue/ to Moeliii, as eonipared with 
the passage northward from Mocha to Suez; what would he the dilTerenee in pn.it ol time'—There 
would 111 'a day and half diftereiiee on the average. 

22. Not more ?—Never more. 

23. Lord Sa«</on.] Tlivre vvotdd be a gicater eotisnmplion of fuel, of course ?—(’oiniiig up, the 
steam vessels would often sail tiom Sue/, dovvii to .Inddah, anil very likely' to Moelia. 

2-1. Sir J. Graham.'] Botli tlie shores arc slioaks, aie I liey not ?—It is an iron-lioiind coast, and .i 
bteain vessel should never approach the shore when she can avi.iil it. 

2.'5. 'J'here are shoals on both sides, arc tt,<Te not ?—Yes. 

2f). The s-.id channel is the only'c in-e tor safety ?—It is a fair good eli.innel for the British navj'. 

27 . \V*hat may be the width of that channel ?—From 100 miles dowm to two mdes ; it is only two 
miles a short distance tliruugh the Straits </f .Iiibo. 

2S. Has that sea been accurately surveyed ?—As accurately surveyed as it can be. 

29. Arc there any dangers in the mid-ehannel ?—No dangers but vvh.il arc knovvii in tiie mid-channel. 

30. Which is the last survey of the Red Sea f —Tiic one just now made. 

31. In tile fair course hr; '-een Sue/ ami Mocha for a ste.un vessel are there many dangers, arc they 
numerous?—^T'lie only part .it the Red Sea that she could not go through at night with safely, is a 
small part called the Straits of .luho ; and if it was not a dark night, slie could go ihiongh tliere. 

32. K.'ceepimg those Straits tliat yon have inenlitmed, tlie rest of the eliannel may lx- coiisiilereil 
aelinnnel from HO to 100 miles wide, at deep water?—^Yes 

33. And sale at night for steamers innning?—And safe at night for steam vessels of .my .size 

31. Lord SfoiiJoa.] lias liie Hugh Lindsay ever nuide a jiassage against the north wind?—Ollen. 

3.0. Sir 7. Giahaiii.] And the dilVereiiee has not lieen greater than what yon li.ive mentiom-il lie.'ween 
the north and .south voyage?—We liini they aie generally two d.iy.s le-s going down to Moeh.i tiian up 
to Mocha. 

30. Lord 1 And von do not eonsi lep tlie Hugh Linds.iy' the best e.iicni.iled steam vessel 

for that navigation, do you ?—1 Ih'nk .he is the vv'orst steam vessel. 

. 37 . Sir ./. Ora/i«<«.] IVlial is m r t .- c-power?—^The lliigli Lindsay was imill in |H:i!) 

3S. Wliat is her hnrse power' -She has two .‘•'(t-lior-e pow er. 

39. And vvliat is her di aught when full of coal?—I should say it would he to feet of w. -r; but 
tlicy build vessels now', to c.irry the same hurtli.-ii slie c.ii'iics, dra'-ving only' lO feci. 

‘In. Mr S. Ih'rhnt.] And how- many days is she gmii-g I'rmn Sue/ to Moelia '—.Vbout. seven days ; 

,1 good steamer .honlil do it in live. 

•11. Mr. Mullin.t.l Aie Ibei.' no gieater dillicnlties between Sue/, and f'osselr than between t’os- 
seir andMoch.i?—'riiere .we no gicater dilliculties, tliimgh it leijuiies a llitle more care, as I said 
liefore, in going liinmgh the Stiaits of Jubo. 

42. Tllose are the only (hlhcullies '—The only ones. 

43 Sir. T. Ti'ou’hi I'lrir.' Is it a legular tide?—No ; the current elianges with the wind. 

44. Sir J. (r/ti/iutn.j Wln-n you lecominemi two ste.uiu-rs for the aetu.il duty belw'een Muiliaand 
.Suez, and one in reserve, how li ci(iKntlj' do you eon temp late tlie voyage being made?—They will go, 
taking m.ills down fior.i Lnglaod, i-very 1 .") il.ivs. 

-15. 'I'he two Ml ai tua! cniplov iiiei.l, and the one in reserve ?—-Tliev vv’ill do it easily every 1.5 days. 

4G. N ow ill c.iso of .irriileiit (.1 cu.ring to any of those three steamevs, to llieir niachiiieiy, where i-s 
Ihi lepaii to lie ni.ide ?—Ife,er'IVineom.dee is est.iblished as tl.e grand depot for steam vessels, there 
siu '.1-1 he -i stali.in at that pl.iee foi sU-.oii ve.ssels. and .1 steam ves.sel in the Red Sea that was partly 
vvinn out miglit take I In'mail on to Ti nieomalec, anil return upon such occasions, carrying tlie mail, 
t.j take hci piece ag.iinsr. 

17 ^ V J. Hul,h(.u.'.r.\ From what place ?—Suppose wc say a steamer in the Red Sea wanted repair, 

if slie comes up to Sue/, we can send engiiiciTs to repair her ; but if she wants new boilers, we will take 
tlie uiai) all the way from Sue/ to Trineouialee, ami she can have her new boilers, and then take the mail 
h:u k iiiste.id of the proper steamer fk^iing ; they may change places. 

48. 811 J. Gr ah. till.] If a steainci 'making the weather passage, and struggling agiiinst the northern 
.1 mil, hreah. down on her voy.ige to Suez, where would the repair be made to the machinery?—At 
ivlin'lia. AtMm-ha someliaies there would be three or four st.e-im ve.ssels together, and if a job wanted 
J.)!*-’ d.un .-10 Vlie.-e three m ' -team vessels, the engineer would do it himself. 

49. A (lopl mg your general plan, at how many pl.ices would you contemplate the necessity of having 
a;, estakilshiiu'iit for the repair of sleuin-engine maehiiiery ?—At Triiicomalee, and no other place. 
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50. Not at Mocha ^—Not at Motha, not at Sue/.; anythin!'(vantiii!' to be done can be se.iit from 
Cohseir to be done; I shotihi have them all look to Trincoinalee, t.ike a iiiuil when likclv to break 
down, and so have her repaired in time ; it u ould be e.i-.y for the e ipt.uo to u rile to toe admiral, sayiof; 
she wanted repaits. 

51. Mr. MuUinn.] Have yon I'ver considered ivlieth.T il would be u.lvisabie lo liave an catabliiihiueiit 
at the Island of Cameron’—It is altof'cther useless; tlieie is a b.ir which prevents ships of larpc 
draught doing to it. 

52. Are toil aware of the opinions that hav(‘been given on that subjeet by the officer who com¬ 
manded in the I lU-survey ’—I am awaie, I helieve, of tiie general opinions upon steam matters, fur 
1 read ihein all ;’out there is no facility at Cameron, and 1 caiiiiot iinaghie why Cameron has been 
thought ol; there is not a boat on the plaec, and hardly the means ol living ; the people live on the 
fish they catch ; the place does not produce dales ciiougii to inaiutaiii its own starving population; 
Moclia’is a place eontainiiig 40,0(X} people; Mocha is the place for everything; you must take 
pliu-cs where dierc arc facili^*s. 

olt. hir./. Gmham.] .Vnwhere scientific engineers at Cairo?—There arc; they repair the Pacha’s 
steam'niaehiucry ; he has got Knglish engineers on htrird his steam vessels, and Fmghsh engineers in 
charge of his factory ; 1 could send Mr. iiill, and other men of .seiciicc, at an hour's notice, from Cairo, 
to repair the vessels at 8uez. 

,51. Tlioin.h m fbe first iiisfaiice llv Paeiia might give every f.ieiiity for the establishment oi tins 
inteivouf .c th.-oiigli his terntoi ics, it at any lime he hec.mic hostde to it, and imposed a condiliori, l.e 
would he niasicr ol that commiiiiicatmii. w'onld he not’—I have lieard him express himself that he 
would never oppose the Kiiglisli (lovi ni.iienl. in anytliiog. 

Hut if he idi.mgcd lh.it iiitdiiion, would he not he entire master of everything?—1 do not 
think such a thing is ever likely lo happen. 

.'iti ,\iiy ruler of Kgypl. veil.) ciiangcd ills di .posit am iniglil put a stop lo il, might he not? —T le 
P.icha eic.irlv perceives it i.s To lus iut's-cst to support Ibis kind of linng ; therefore, he is the last man, 
or those who folh.w alter him, who would !).• likely lo liirow any impediments in the way of this. 

. 57 . Tlieie vvould he a slroiig lecliii; b )th at Sue/ ,iiid Alevandria upon the subject?—In all th' 
ports ovir Kgvpt. 

5S. 'i'tie l.ir;e cKpinisi's eonsctpieiit up m ti avelliog .,'n.ild rce mimend to the people of that country this 
rliaiinci of eonmui'iicatioo ?—it lias that, elTcet alre.idy ; there were 1,5.) passengers passed through fegypl 
last) car, w'ho •pent a great dc.il of luonc) in ho;-scs, iMni.ds, and journeys to the des.nt, and in fact they 
W’ere spending .v grc.vv deal of luiiney. 

.51). Il.ive )<m rc.is.m to think they will be satisfied witii tli.if indirect advantage, and that a tribute will 
not be c-vietcd ’—There vvill be no tiihute evaelc.'l ; you are as free a.s you are here. 

OU. No poit dues either .it Alexandria or Hue'c ^—.'So such thing is hoard of as taxes there, except 
the grant l.ix ol every tiling—the P.clia; hat I p.iy 110 tavcs, I have a house at Cairo; and there aie 
no port dees at the eatianee to the Lied Sc.'i, and noc.xpeiises of any sort 

lit. ,\o dncsof any kind e\'.t(.Led at ciilicr poit"'—.N,); i do not liiniu ilic P.icha would ever dre.iin of 
puLliiig oil diiLS at eithci place. 

(id—H. Mi.?s'. //o/).")■?. 1 You c.ui have no security that dues wilt not be inadef—I think, if a 
valuable carp) pa-scs throiigii Egypt, tim I’a.'ha will pm, a Ira isit duty, the sanu a.s we do here through 
a till npike gate on a good mule road; tlic Pacha, m |)utlmg this Iran-it duty, msiires it; he is to 
.1 iiswcr lor It; anil he is aiiswer.inic trom Ltie ti.iic it Icaics me country 1.) v.ic iim.- it gels there, 
.M)<1 ^uci. h.i'its would i)c gkid to p.iy the transit duty. 

1)4. S\r Jthitej Graham.\ is the coininunicatioii hetvvceu Alexaii.lil.i .md Suez perfectly secure r— 
With rcs(icct to the transit duty, I have two or three tunes spoken to Itu; Pacli., .ibout it; and I have 
said, vv 'iievei your highness does tax it, you must tux it low, and I ihiuk h.ill percent, will be enough. 

(i.i. -lit fiom the ipu'stion of taxation bv t.hc govcriiinent, is then; security as relates to liaiidilli or 
rohbeis —1 can find auytlimg that is lost or mislaid, Iroiii Alex.iiidii.i lo M.>cha, .md 1 iosurc every 
passenger's lagg,age now who h.is luggage; th.-rc is no such thing as any tiling being lost or stolen 
III Egypt; because if they steal it, they mu.st be toimd out, tliey do no; rc'piirc such articles for them¬ 
selves, and they e.miiot dispose of them, theretore there is no iii.iuee ncnl lo stc.al, if a passenger was to 
drop Ills lugg.igc, it woiil.l he brought to the Eiiglis i eoiisui . 1 ! Cairo, .mil if not bioughi, .1 iiii'sseiiger 
vvoidd he sent out by the P.ieha, wdio vv'ould very soon recover it. 

t>G Is money valueless 111 Eg\ pt ?—.Moiu v is very valuable 

()/. CAffli)iW(//t.J Are tile,'c im h.uids of robbers in tli.it part .tl all ^—No; wherever the Pacha’s rule 
extends, robbery is pul down. 

6b Mr. Have you no: been just sl.ilmg, .is well between Cairo and Cosseir as iietwe.'.i 

Cairo and Sue/ ?—-ilctweeii .ill places under the Pacha’s rule. 

GL). Both those places are of course under his rule’—1 am not spe.iking of Syua. 

70 . Hir Jaim-g Graham.} As to the security of Mocha, do your ob.servatioiis e.\.lend there ’—Tli.il is 
muter the Paeh:i’.s lule. 

71 . The imposts at Mocha arc 110 greater than at Sue/ or Alexandria ’—^Tlieie are 110 duties .it, 
Mocha at all, except for the native vessels ; liie E.iglish dig exempta eessela Irom paying duly. 

72 . Might not that evasion lead to s.inie new regul.ilioii of necessity ’—I think not. 

73 . Is it not a eomplete sacrifice of all revenue, the e.xteiision of that immunity ?—^The prineip.w 
things that those ships bring to the Ked Sea are pilgrims, and those pilgrims tlial come not under the 
British fl.ig pay the tax, and therefore tiiat is the reason why tlu).se ships have changed their colours, 

74 . And if tliat immunity becomes general, and the use of the English dag universal, the tax on 
pilgrims will cease ’—It is an illegal tax, the t.ix on pilgrims. 

7b. Sir John llobhoiise.] How do you mean 1 lleg. 1 l ?—The pilgrims themselves bear the right of the 
Turkish authorities at .Tuddah to tax them ; and it was only laid on two years ago, by the governor of 
Juddah, tli.it IS, the Pacha; there is nothing English that is taxed; 1 may go on to say, 1 believe, it 
is a religious tux fur some repairs of the holy building. 

a 
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CAairptan.) What is the average width of the passage between the Straits of Juba and Sue*'— 
At Suez, of course, the sea ends, and comes to a point. 

77- Between Suez and Jubo, what is the average width of the passage?—It gradually get* larger 
till the ehiinncl comes to about 22 miles. 

78. Is there any strong current down the fled Sea >—Sometimes there are trifling currents io the 
Bed Sea, but no currents at any time tliat can bo called stremg ones. 

79. Mr. Mu//i7ut.] Do you mean to assert that there is no greater difficulty in steaming at the upper 
part of the Red Sea, between ,Tul)o and Suez, than in the southern parts, in consequetice of the force 
of tile current 5—No difficulty wlmtever in the Red Sea respecting currents. 

80. I tlionght you said, this moment, thaj there were, in the upper part ’ —I was asked the breath 
of the passage, not the currents ; 1 said they were trifling currents. 

81. Does not the wind blow with greater ft>rce between Suez and the Straits of .Tubo and Cossier, thaw 
between Cossier and the southern parts of the Red Sea ?—It does not blow with greater force ; the v'ery 
fact of the “ Hugli Lindsay” having been nine times up and down the Red Sea without any physical 
difficulty, is enough of ilsclf, without entering into any further inquiry about the Red Sea ; mv own 
opinion is lint Moclia is the best place that can be found in the Red Sea, and the only dep6t reefuired. 

12. Lord Sandon.] Arc you well acquinted with Cameron ?—I am. 

13. You have been there >—Yes, dozens of times; 1 am now going to illustrate wh;, .aiueron is 

not a proper place. 

14. ('hai/muit.] I think you had belter come and look at the cliart ’ -I know the chart uithoiit 
looking at it; I know Cameron very well. 

lf>. Sir T. Trowbridge.'] You have stated already that it is good for nothing ^—Yes. 

10. Chairm'm.] How many feet of water are tiicre on the bai >—Fourteen feet; unit I have known 

three of the Paeliu's ships wind-bound for three weeks there, with an expedition on hoard ; they ecmld 
not get over that liar to Mocha; the sea on it made the w.iler less, and when it was still there was 
water enough to go over; there is M feet of water, and that ia sometimes reduced to 12. 

\7-T. Trowbridge.'] Are those soundings in feet <o- fatliomsf—Generally in fathoms; there 
are breakers close to it j there are some pi.iues in the lied Sea where 1 have known a vessel’s stem to 
be 00 fathoms, and her bow oii thv' shoia. 

18. Sir J. GraAoin.] Doe.s that applv to the mid ehiuinel —No; I am speaking of t.ne gre.ii depth 
of water; there is no place in the worUI wliete the water heconics so deep or a shoal to soon, it is like 
a stone wall. 

19. Sir T. TVoworidge."] Is there only one entrance to Cameron ?—There are two entrances to Cameron. 

90. Is not the second more easy than the other P—The second entrance may be more ea'-y, but you 
will have to go a vel-y tortia-us round. 

91. Sir. ,f. Graham.'] Ilow often have yon betii there P—Eight or ten times. 

92. And staid there sonic time ^—The reason why Cameron has been thought i f, pei ,s on 

account of the good water there is there. 

93. How long have you ever staid there at one limeP—1 have been there thiee or fmn days. 

94. And have you always seen breakers on the bar ?—Not always ; llie breakers get up vvilh the sea. 

95. Are you quite sure there is a barP—There is a bar; the thing is illustrated by the Pacha’s 
•hips waiting for v^ater to go over. 

96. Have you ever sounded?—You do not require to sound in the Red Sea by d.iylightat ail. 

97- Have you ever sounded on the bar at Cameron ?—I have never sounded on the bar, there was no 
occasion for it. * 

98. Then you do not know w A the ’epth of water on the bar is’' I do know th pLh of water by 
general report ; and in fact, whtn I have been going over it, I have looked over the side and seen the 
depth ; you can always see the depth. 

99. Does the bar extend across the entrance entirely 5—Completely across. 

100. Mr. Mnllins.] Do you mean to a.ssert there is no chiinnel, not even a narrow one''—I’herc is a 
channel, but it is not more tlian 12 feet, if that can be called one. 

101 . tA’ve T. Trowbridge.] Wli.it i.s the rise and fall of water ?—Two feet; a vessel would have to 
wait, as the Pacha’s ships did, till the water subsided to allow them to go over the b.ir. 

102. Lord Swndon.] Is there good water at Mocha '—Not veiy good water. 

103. Is there an ahuiidaiiee for the use of steam vessids ?—An ahundanee for evi'rything. 

104. Mr. } How inuny days does it take to go lioiii Mocl a to Socotra .>—Three day.s, 

Boinetiines four. 

1U5. Mr. a. Herbert.'] Is not Socotra a very unhealthy place?—Is it said so; it was so at one time; 
we h.ive at times had unhealthy seasons in England, and you might as well say England, was unhealthy, 
on account of the influenza which prevailed here a short time ago. 

106. Sir. J. Hoblmue.] 'rhen you do not mean to say that it is an unhealthy place ?—No ; and when a 
II an-of-war has laid up there six weeks, they tell it is not; if oiir ships of war were to leave the East 
l.idics because it was unhealthy, it would not be thought that they were acting very right, I imagine. 

107 C/iairmen.] Respecting the traftie, have you ever heard an opinion expressed by the inercliaiits in 
Egypt rcspeclmg the probable traffic that, will grow up ill consequence of the establishment of a legiilar 
steam communication with India ?—It would be great indeed. 

108. I am not asking what i.s your opinion, but have you heard what is their upiiiioii upon the sub¬ 
ject?—Yesj and they are all watching and expecting the thing at Mocha, and expect to derive very 
great ailvaiitilge from steam intcrtwWae. 

109. Sir J. 6’i uAawi.] What is traffic anticipated ’—Everything, fiom the coast of Africa; ail 
will conic to Mrji-lia, if it can liiid a market. 

1 to. What do they c.vpect to send to India, and vvhat do they expect to receive from India ?—Ele¬ 
phants’ teeth, gold dust ..ts ; half the gums that are called Arabi.vii gums are not so, they are African 
gums. 

til. Is tins what they will send to India ?—It is. 
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1 12. I would B8V, would they send, in the natvjral course of trade, elephants' teeth from Mocha to 
India ’—They would send them to Ej^ypt. 

113. From Mocha to Suck ; I was askinij you whether tht'y would send from Mocha to India, and 
what they would withdraw from India to Mocha, in this anticipated trade ?—-1 am not merchant 
enout;h to go into those points ; I can only s ly tint there would be a tremendous collection of African 
goods, which would find a ready market Uironsjli Egypt. 

114. Do they me opium at Mocha ^—®!carccly imv ; all the Turkish opium will go on the steamers to 
India; I have alread}' had letters from Paris, from persons asking me where they were to write to send 
their (’ashmere .shawls, and ollii'r articles of v ilu ', liy that roii*e. 

11 . 0 . By Mocha ? By that road, and .so through R ’vpt, l^prseilles can receive valuable articles from 
Bombay in 30 daj's; Cashmere sh.awls in large chests, worth 20,000/., or 30,000/., or 40,000/., in 30 
il.tvs : who dreams that they would go round by the Cape of Good Hope ? 

I l(i. Chairman.] Have you considered that articles from France would go ?—Yes. 

117 . Is that the opinion of the merchants in Alexandria?—A great house at Paris have written to me 
to ‘..IV, that they have written to their Bombay agents to send tlieir Cashmere shawls by that route. 

115. Will anything go from France by steamers ?—Everything will go by steam vessels; all the 
printed papers of a valuable description, all books in which the gain of time is a profit, will go; 
exen hook packages from London will find their way through France by the deligeuce. The Frencli 
stc.iiiicrs carry a pennant, and they take every thing. 

119. Sir./. Grafiam. j Will Fr.incc he content that we should be the carriers from India to Alexandria, 
and to charge our profit upon so earrying ?—The French will make their own charge.s through France: 
thin make their own charges Iiy their steam vessels, and it is a source of great profit to them. I question 
very inii'-h the expediency of allowing the French steam vessels to get all this great income which must 
arise from carrying from Marseilles to Egypt, and I think it will in due time be a strong point for the 
Kneli.h Oovernmeiit to consider, whether tlicy will not have their own steam vessels between Mar¬ 
seilles and Alexandria ; there is no difiieulty in it tluin there would be in the French having their 
si,.(ill, vessels at Bombay to carry their passengers to Caleutta. 

I2I). Does France iinportdireet from India > —Yes, great quantities of indigo, in tiicir own ships 

fil Mr. /?e 7 .«AaT/'.I You know, Mr. Waghorn, indigo goes entirely from Calcutta to France?—1 
know il does 

rj'i. IVill yon tell me udiatthe ra+e of freight is by way of the C..p3 of Good Hope ?—Now, the rate 
of fi ri 'ht for indigo is "Jl. a ton. 

1*23 Now tell me what is the insurance by way of the Cape of Good Hope ; two and-a-half per cent., is 
itn.it?—I do not know about iosiirniiees. I am not a mercaotik"'man. 

121. How much would tlie freight be from Cahmtti by steamers op the Ked R,>a, then t.) be carried 
on e.imels across the desert to Cairo, then to Alexandria, and then transhipment, viith the Pacha’s 
tiMiisit duly, and then carried from ■Vle.x.itidria 1 1 Marseilles ; combine all these, and tell me whether you 
think it it all prohahle that any indigo will go h,_tliat rmife ? —I will expl.iin to the Committee how it 
will, .md 1 think th,it 1 .‘.h.ill eii'’rv eoinietim. to .ill, and that you will he all satisfied It will ; there are 
three months of the year wluw s liling vessels c.iu go from Caleutta to Sue/, m 3(1 days, with ease. 

l2.1 Sir ././/oA/iotwe.] Wh eh mniilhs are tliev s'—From the lOth of October to the three foHmyiHg 
months ; that is, in 30 days ; they can go in five d.iys down to \lexandria, and in ten days more Uiey 
are in France ; the gain of time upon that indigo will, in iny opinion, cause it to have a command in the 
market when it is particularly higli, and letters will go out sometimes directing things to be sent by 
thatsroute; k would be matter of mercantile calculation. 

I2i5. Mr. S. Herbert.] I ask you wliat the cost will be ; can you c.ileul.ate the cost of indigo, the 
conveyance of indigo from Caleutta; can you calculate the charge ?—My opinion is that altliough the 
charge would be a little more by the route of Egypt, still that would be more then compensated for 
by the gain of time; there are certain articles, coffee for instance, going a short distance, would com¬ 
mand a greater value in the market, tlian going a longer distance, because it arrives in a more marketable 
state, there is more essence in il. 

127- Mr. Ba^s/ioio.) The age of coffee constitutes its better quality, you know —It doe.s, that is the 
fact. 

128. Sir Graham.] When you say you c.xpeet,-ifter the first commencement of the rsUblish- 

inent of the packets, and the prime cost it incurred, that the profits on it will defriiy the annual charges, 
does that estimate rest on the supposition that indigo and other commodities will pass by this channel 
from France to India, or is your estimate is formed with reference to passengers only, and witboiit. 
regard to goods?—By estimate is formed in this way, that everything that will pay bv the cwt., instead 
of the ton, will go by steam vessels, which steam vessels, in that navigation, should set apart from 
40 to .fiO tons for cargo ; vessels that carry mails in England set apart so much for carrying cargo, to 
make them pay, and we have only to follow the same course to make the Red Sea line pay. 

129. What should you include in those articles, besides coffee, indigo, and shawls ?—Silks from 
China, China toys, pearls, opium, and many other valuable articles will go by this route ; of this 1 am 
positive and sure. 

130 . Your estimate is formed on that basis ?—My estimate is formed on allowing a certain portion of 
the ship, 30 or 40 tons, to be set apart for carrying v.iluable cargoes. 

131. Mr. Mullins.'] Would you suppose a vessel of the tonnage of 550 tons, could reserve so large a 
portion as 40 tons for the purpose of carrying a cargo; looking to the larger quantity of coal she must 
take ?—She could set apart 50 tons for the purpose. 

132. Sir/o/m Hothouse.] lias the Hugh Lindsay ever carried any cargo ?—None. 

'33. Arc you aware how many voyages the Hugh Lindsay has made in the Red Sea —Eight or nine. 

•34. Mr. tioffshaw.] You were speaking in high terms of the French steamers in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and of the route from Marseilles to Alexandria ; 1 am afraid you did not tell the Committee the 
days of quarantine the passengers would be subject to?—There again, upon the French line, there is a 
better arrangement than upon our own ; these French packets have quarantine officers, and by baring 
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qaarantine officers, they see that they do not break such and such regulations; they count their 
quarantine from the time they leave the port, we do not count it till we arrive. 

135. Tn one of the packets sailing from .\lexandiia to Marseilles in the usual period taken up with 
such a voyage, still the passengers would have to undergo a great length of quarantine at Mar.^eilics '>— 
'Phey would have to perform the same quarantine that they do at Malta: but it is my opinion that before 
this day three months the quarantine at Marseilles uill be less than it is now ; 1 Ieiiow frdni authority 
it is very likely to happen ; and one of my princip.d inquiries at Paris, as 1 go along, will he, when it 
will happen. 

l.'Ki. But an English steam packet, that sluuild sail from .Me.xaudria to Falmouth, on .in ii mg at 
Falmouth, the period for quarantine would have expired, and the passengers would not have to undergo 
any quarantine there I presume''’—When Egypt heconies ti healthy country, (which it w ili soon, from the 
excellent salutary laws of the Pacha, who is the first Mahometan ruler that has established such s.ihitary 
laws,) vessels will then letive Egypt with clean bills of he.dth, and there would he no necessity for 
quuraiitiue at ail; if there was a clean hill of health given to-morrow, there would be no quar luliije. 

137- Would you not reconnnend, in any establishment of steam coiniiiuiiicatioii between Egypt, ami 
India, that it should be done by one e.stahlishinent throughout ?—I know of no e.stablisliuie.'it cii[ial)le of 
doing it the whole way; for instance, I went to Liverpool, five or siv years ago, to iiu|uirc mio that 
matter ; they said we will do everything you like on this side, hut in India that must he done by them 
and I think you willnotfind that parlies, unless they are trebly p.iid for it, will do the thiii!, the wliule 
way as it is wished ; it would he an exeelleiit arrangemeiit, hut I do not see how it is to lie ai i ived .u,. 

138. 1 am only siipjiosing, provided Government were to undertake the steam eommiiuiei.tiun upon 
a very eornprcheiisive plan, between Great Britain and all the ports of India, slioiild you not think it 
would be mueli better it should be iiuderlakeii direct from Falmouth, ih.in to eommeoee fioiii Sue/,.''—1 
would beg to remark on the eominuiiicatioii by way of France, aod by w'ay of Falmouth ; in the tiist 
place, the mails leaving London the 1st of last month, will arrive at Alexandria ahou' the 2rilh, m 2(1 
days, and they take two days to go to Falmouth ; le.ters wiitleii upon the (ilh in liondoii, will anive .tt 
Alexandria two or three days before them. 

139. Thu! is, as far as letters are con. erned; hut you would not coiifiue your eiumniiiiie.'ition to 
corrcspoiideiits, I presume?—I think 1 would fix it at first for mail passengers, .md a cei'.un qiianlilv 
of valuable cargo. 

140. Now, ill speaking of the navigation of the Red Sea, 1 think 1 understood yon ii s;iv, that 
a vessel should go from Suez to Mocha every 15 days ?—Yes. 

141. Now, what would be the use of that, seeing you arc only to have a eommunieali.ui frotu 
Moeha to India ?—We h't. >• at this moment opportunities of writing to India every ilay in the week 
except Smukiys ; letters so written go to Marseilles, and every lOtli day they go to Egypt; and I nie.in 
to send them on from Egypt every 10th d.iv to Moeha, until steam is estabiished fiir the pin pose, 

142. Sir J. C. Ilol/hoiise.l Y'on are talking, of course, of private letters?—Yes 

14.3. l.ord Sandoi/.] What would he the adv.iotage of reaching Moiha more Irequeiitly'—lJr< atise, by 
this means, letteis would arrive in India in 4.'t days. 

14-1. Mr. liar/shav.] 1 neg tn ask whether the mail of Isl July, ISBfi, arrived in Boiuh.iy on the 1st 
August, how was that carried from Mocha?—1 took that m>ul myself from Ale.xaiidria to .Mcetia; I 
arrived at Moeha at seven in the evening; n ship was sailing next morning at daylight, called (hell.,- 
covery. which took it to Bombay ; and tlius this mail went by one of these chance occasions. 

145. Sir J. Grahaia.\ And those occa.sio s are so frequent, as to render it worth whileto eslahli-li this 
mode of eoriveyance, in your oninion ’—The elianee eommiimcatioii.s are confined Iroui .May lo ilie 
25th August. 

XAii. Mr. Bagshaw.'] tMiat betaine of the mails of last August, September, October, and Noiember, 
as f.u as you heard ’—The August mail, m the first instance, was detained one month at Malta, and 
evei'lually came on to Gibraltar, with the next mou'h's mail, of September; those two mail- were put 
on lioaid the Honourable (?oinpimy’s ve—el of wai, tie. Kiiphrales, at Sue/, whleii look llieoi to Motlia, 
and the eiip1..'iO of that ship can best evphiiii why he iiJt them there. 

\A7. 3’tie mails of those four months, 1 believe, w'-re very numerous, and cost an immensity of money 
(o the nierihauls ; tlii' mails of August, September, October, and November''—It eiiniiut be denied that 
there has been a great neglect at Mocha, in not having tho.se mails taken on ; this neglect is -o evident 
to the paities eonceriied, that it is not likely ever lo occur again. 

I4tv. Sir J. Graham.'] 'I’here is now no resident agent at Moeha, I believe '—None but native ageuls ; 
ami if there had been a resident agent, the mails would nut have remained there ; tiiey would have 
hired boats. It is the want of auti orities that is fell. 

149. It J understand you, yon propose that there sliould be nine steamers on the other side of the 
i-thnius’—Seven employ ed. 

150. And you propo-c that there should he resident agents''—Racket agents: so that, supposing 
here was any thing wrong, the people would go lo the mail packet agent lor iiiforiiiatioii; you must 

ii.oe oi.e man at the place lo coi lespund with. 

t.ji. To give elTee' to that plan, is it not necessary Iheie should he one central authority ? It i.s. 

l.hJ. 1- ilii' navel aulhoritv in lhal qnailer the natiiial aiitlioiity ; the admiral in eoinmaiid ''—lie has 
iKil !ni ; whatever T.> do w iili the Red liv a; our ships id w ar never enter it,.md have not done so since the 
last expedition to Moeha, ill 1H23. 

loo. It oiher iinpeaiiiiinis v.ere removed, do you see any obstacle to placing tlie vvholc of that e.stablish- 
i.veiit miller the eimtrul and rcsp!Yf|lhility of the admiral at the East India station, south of the isthmus ’ 
—1 (liiiiV It will be a saving to u very large amount, whenever it is done, and one of tlie most efficient 
things that could he done. 

151. Must not the Kujieriiitendeiits, both at Mocha and Socotra and Trincomalee, be naval men ?— 

1 vvoiiid have a uiilituiy ’ ' at Moebn, because the Turkish authorities think a great deal more of mili¬ 
tary authority then they of naval autliority ; but, at all the other places, except Mocha, 1 would have 
naval auliiorily; for instance, the authority at Socotra is the captain of the inen-of-war lying there from 
time to time. 
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155. You would look rather to a King’s officer haring a controlling power over this large cstablish- 
hlishinent in the southern sea, than to an officer in the East India Company’s service !—Yes ; whether • 
done by a mercantile company or not, it should be done under the orders of the Admiralty, because 
they possess resources that nobody else does. 

15f>. Might not the stores for the use of the King’s ships in that sea be brought at a smaller cost in 
aid of the steam establishment, than similar stores could be withdrawn from any other quarter ?—Deci¬ 
dedly. 

)57. Mr. Baffshaw. 1 Did you see the two steamers that went out to India ?—Yes ; there is one thing 
I would beg to remark upon the Committee; there is this trifling alteration 1 would suggest in the pre¬ 
sent plan that is just put in progress by the East India Contpany, that instead of employing theAtalenta 
and Berenice both between Mocha and Bombay, one of them should ply between Calcutta and Mocha, 
and then you will arrive at practical facts, which you can carry into effect some 12 or 15 months hence; 
as to winds ; and weather, and things which are made now matters of doubt, for instance, the south¬ 
west monsoon, it will show what time a vessel will be in getting to Calcutta during the time that lasts. 

1.58. Sir J. Graham.'] On account of the monsoon, which according to your evidence, will stop the com- 
iminieatioii for four months in the year between Mocha and Bombay, do I misunderstand yon when 1 
infer you incline to the opinion that the communication with Bombay should at all times take place 
through Trincomalec, rather than for eight months direct from Mocha to Bombay ?—I have specially 
stated here it should go eight months direct though Bombay and Mucha, and the other four months it 
should go down to Calcutta alone through Trinconialee. 

1.59. For eight months you would have it direct to Mocha ’—^Yes. 

Uit). And for the four months of the monsoon, you would have it indirect through Trincomalec ?—Yes, 
to prevent the great wear and tear of the stciim vessels. 

161. \jr>ri Sandon.'] The difference in point of time would be about a couple of days, would it not, 
between Bombay and Mocha, as going direct and going round by Triucnmalee ’—^Thc difference is this, 
that the Calcutta steamer would have started two days before from Calcutta with her mail for Trincomalec, 
and the Bombay steamer two days afterwards. 

162. You recommend a circaitoiis route for certain months in the year; what would he the difference, 
between taking the circuitous route and saving the circuitous route, iii point of time?—There would be 
no diirereiice whatever, because at this time ot the year, you could not get from Bombiiy to Socotra 
against the wind and wciither. 

Usl. Sir J. Graham.] Wliat is the difference in those months that you are able, to go direct from 
Bombay In Mocha; how inuny da)s would it take logo direct, and how many days to go by the circuit¬ 
ous route ; what are the eight months you would go from Bombay to Mocha direct ?—From the 1.5th of 
September to the l5tli of May, I would go direct from Bombay to Mocha. 

. 16-1. How many days would it take you ?—^That is according to the time of the year, sometimes it 

will take l2 days, and sometiiucs it will take 10 days. 

Uih. Mr. K Gorduu.'\ Then it will average from 10 to 1.5 days ’—It will average 12 days. 

166. Supposing you continue the same route from the l5th of May to the 15th of Scptcraher, diniog 
the monsoon, how many days will it take you going direct against the monsoon >—Probably 18. 

167* Now during those months, instead of going direct against the monsoon, suppose you go round 
to Trinconialee, and so to Mocha, how many days will it take you 1—.About two days less than going to 
Bombay straight. 

16S. Ml. Mullin.i.] When you speak of 18 days, you do not take into consideration the power of tlie 
vessels, beeattse different vessels must do it in a longer or a shorter tmiel—1 have been in a steam vessel 
at sea in a gale of wind, where jiower was useless, because we should have gone down head first; in this 
c.ise it was in His Majesty’s steam-ship Fire Fly, in a gale of wind in the Bay nf Bi.seay. 

169. What was the horse power ?—^'Fhis was three years ago, at which lime she wtis the crack 
vessel in the navy for speed. 

I/O. What was the horse power ?—Two seventy’s. 

171 . And her tonnage Z*—About 600 tons, and this was an instance in which more steam would 
have been useless. 

172 . Supposing a vessel of 1,000 tons and 250-horse power were to be used, do you think such a ves - 
sel would prove unavailing t^ainst the south monsoon?—I mean to say that if she gets witliin 10 miles 
of her voyage, she must turn round and sail all the way back, because she has no port to go to. 

l7<'I. Do you think it is likely she would fail'!—1 think, in a violent inonsoun, it is almost cerUiin. 

174 . Chairman.) How often have you been between India and the Red Sea ?—I have heeti twice. 1 
omitted to state, that us to steamers on the Red Sea, at Suez, there are pilgrims carried by them ; there 
are persons who have ships of their own to carry pilgrims : theie are sometimes enough to sink a vessel. 

175 . Mr. Mullins.) W’hich would you prefer, vessels of 1,000 tons and 250-horse power, or the ves¬ 
sels you have named, of 550 tons and a proportionate power "—It depends upon the navigation for 
which they are wanted ; in some cases I would prefer a vessel of 500 tons. 

176 . In what cases ?—Suppose I want to go 2,000 miles, or a long distance, by steam, I must have 
the largest vessel I can get. 

177' Mr. Bagshaw.) Are you of opinion that no communication with India would answer, except 
combined with carrying passengers ?— It would not. 

I/H. Sir J. C. Hothouse.] You have made the passage you so recommend for steam vessels often, 
have you ?—Being employed 13 years as a Bengal pilot en&bles me to speak confidently upon all nautical 
points in the statement which 1 have read. 

179 . Connected with that passage ?—Connected with that passage, as stated in that written statement. 

180. And you have no doubt, from your experience, of the practicability of such a passage being 
made by steamers, after the manner you have described ?—I am certain they can do it with great eaee. 

181. Sir. James Graham.) Is the communication there contained, as applicable to steam navigation, 
connected with your nautical experience in tliis sea 7—Decidedly so. 
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182. Sir /. C. Hpbhome- You are nasr etsployed, you not, ^ the K«st *1*;*;“ of 

King’* Goyeniment, 88 ^mi^rintendent, to mut Colonel GampWI, m Egypt, for Hie transmission of 

malls acroasE^rpt?—/have, lMrf,suc;li«« #ppoiotin«iit8<fe«rhoiire. 3 

183. Have the least doubt you shall be able to carry into effect the objects of that appointment 
—I am sure I shall. 

IM. You hpve no doubt pf it has'e no omibt of It, , » .u * 

185. In the performance of the duties which have been assigned to ymi, do yon contemplate tniit occa¬ 
sionally it may be necessary tp make use of selling vessels instcadof steam vessels’--Dccidwily so; and the 
written stfitement aljifded to tells you how the steamers are going to sail, sometimes 15 and sometimes 

1,0[)P miles. * , , 1 1 I • 

186. And by the employment of spiling vessels in that manner you hare no doubt tliat the transmis¬ 
sion of mails wifi be safely and rpgnlatly secured ?—I*'«« ho'*'''* n><*y “'“de both sailing and steam 

'"l87. .\r(> ypu acquainted >vilh-the tonnage and steam power o the two steam vessels that have-been 

lately built by the. East India Company, the Atalanta/amlBeseiiieo’—I was in Egypt at the time they were 

built, and 1 have made various inquiries about them j I think, when they are made packets instead of iirmet 

steamers, they will be very useful. . . , u.. 

188. Do you think it would be advisable that one of those vessels should be immedialely directcit by 
the governor-general of India to mahe this passage whicli you have just talked of, m order to aseertain 
the practicability of it ?—I do and 1 will go to India for this purpose, and I will ask hini to ttji Uu- 
ring the south west monsoon, in the height of it, with one vessel, to try the thing from Calcvtlta in t e 
height of the nionsooii, and I will go all the way to India to induce him to make this trial, and then you 
will have practical facte to go upon, because you might in a large arrangement be doing ami iintluing, 
and it ia better logo steadily and surely to work than doing too miK-li in the dark. 

189. And you thinH then, from what you have heard of the power of each of those steam vessels, the 
Atalanta and the Berenice,, when those two vessels shall be converted into packets,and not armed vriteels, 
that the experiment can be made well with either of those vessels?—Decidedly; they are well adapted for 
the experiment. Many people, not masters of the subject, say’that all the diffirulty is in the Ke ea, 
now there ia no such difficulty in the Hed Sea ; the Hugh Lindsay, tub as she is, goes up and down the 

Ked Sea at all seasons of the year. , . „ ... i „„,i 

190. Mr. 8. Herbert.] You say there have been interruptions during four months between Mocha anti 

Bombay; -would there be any interruption between Mocha and Calcutta’—None. 

191. Mr. Bagshtm-] Have you pot had a vote of thanks, accompanied with something equally pleasant 
to yon, conveyed from th. inercliante of Calcutta, in the shape of a donation for your services iii carrying 
the mails with such expedition over ?r-rl liave had a grant af 4,000 rupew from the 

192. And what from the Madras community?—The Calcutta community have given me 7,001) rupees, 
those gifts were made to me because all those parties knew 1 was in debt, and rendered so by my con - 
nued toils to effect this object, unaided by the East India Company and the Government up o wo 

**”r93*.*'Sav^not the niMchants of London sobscribed for the purchase of a piece of plate for a like 
object, to be given to you ?—They have, which ia very gratifying to me. , . . , 

194. Mr. MuUira.] Do you know whetbor any wheel carriages of any description have ever passed 
between Cairo and Suez?—1 know that tlie I^-ha’s wife and family have passed over in a heel eaiii.igis, 

and camels draw guns on carts over the deserts cwistantly. „ , >r i * 

[Adjourned till Thursday, at Twelve o efoek 
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lord william EENTINCK, im thk CiiAiq. 

The Rij^ht Hon. S 18 Jo«n Hipaflojos*, Bart., a nwwber of tlie commUteO, made the follow mg state- 

"7he first thina which was done tp cqrty. pw#sJl|r into effect the nesolutimi in tlm report of the .elect 
eouiSn^rw^^s to complete the 

packets in the Mediten-aagan, by aP'?4i»8 4 stekm f’®"' Filet ■hor!)ue '. when 

August 1884, almost immediately after the committea bad mwl* them rr^i t, 

president of Uje qi^riedthis arrangement»'»« £ 

when the prei^pnt.India Board, w%forq|ed, the presidant of the Boanl extends ) g 

Alexandria steamer by sending to Beyrout, and also to the motitlis ofithe Ormites, m mvler to 
municfttg with qplpiiel Gheaaey wd th« B«|d)i«»BS rspedition, 

In order nisti to.carry thesame inI#ntions,of-tJie oommittpe ofi 1884 into efifeoU the Gonitt f . 

August 18 ’ 84 . ^gnt ^eani^ttp.thpjClpwsnor General of India,.detimng'him to send Hm Hugh Lm - 
■ "f*" 'in. oonseouenoe of ord«*m given by the 


sayi steamer at ^mh.Tiod's^ Im oonsequen^^ orffiw by 

Governor GenetS of Indi.a, has sincf n»d« ftws voyages to Suea. 1 hold a piii>OT y 


r ,&JAlil/’«'i'' e<’*‘ •' 



hand, which mentions at what period those -vnyagea were made, and in what time despatdies were eoa- 
sequentiy conreyed backwards and forward* betwcen-Sug^nd end Indie, ' 

1 should mention also, that in order to co-operate witii tlie Buphrates'mtpedition, and to mcpeditens 
much as possible the transmissions of imuls between India.and England, the Oorerimr of Bombay, and 
'subsequently the home authorities in England, established a dromedary post from Bagdad to IStimiUKU-, 
and from Daiiinscus to Beyrout, on the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The consequence of all.these arrangements has been, that we Imye had theigreat satUihotion of fonnlng 
a much more rapid communication with India than has ever been knnwn aiitce that great country hiia 
been in our possession; in cuniirmation of which fact, perhaps the committee will pemtit me tO'tead to 
them a despatch, dated on the I6tli of September 1836, wMch the home RUtharities received Ihwn the 
government of Bombay it is couched in these words; ‘ We bog leave to offer to^your honourable court 
our congratulations on the rapidity with which your wishes have Of late .been oonreyad'to ail parts of 
your Indian possession. The three last overland nutils have brought dospatcbes from London to Bom¬ 
bay, in 5S 45, and 64, days ; and those intended for Calcutta have been forwarded =in lO days. We bsoe 
witnessed the energetic impulse this early intelligence has given to the mei^canldle interest, and the Un¬ 
bounded sati^action it ha* diffused throughout all olabees of the cummuitity- It is, iitdceii,‘undeniuble, 
that a quick intercharge of infunnation is of the first advanUme in commerce, and in the oortduut Of nil 
public business, while, it is eqally true, that the effect .on tlie minds of those who scft'e the botinurable. 
Company long and faithfully in this distant land, is to deprivp the painful feeling of separittiun from thoir 
homes and country of half its bitterness. We bog respectfully to press these reflections on the notice 
of your honourable Court, with your earnest prayer that you will ere long grant to India the iniict- desired 
boon of frequent ami regular communication with Europe, by tbe employment of a.sutficient number 
of steam lesM-iHlxr that purpose.’ This despatch, dated the 16th of September i>-'36, arrived hew In 
the early |>art of this year. 

Whilst the home authorities were thus attempting to carry into effect the resolufions of the com¬ 
mittee of 1834, they were at the same time engaged, but more particularly the Iiulia Board, to whom 
that duty was confided by Parliament, in carryiitg on the Euphrates expedition, to which I nc«l no: 
allude more specifically, because the terms on which this committee is assembled, do rmt admit nfaoy 
precise in(|uiry into that enterprize ; but I ought to state, that one of the reasons why more decisive 
measures were not taken by the home autliorities towards carrying into effect other porfeinns of tlie 
resolutions of the committee of 1834, was that we considered that so loiqf at the ressitt of the Euphrates 
expedition was doubtful, and as tiic Euphrates expedition b.'ul been corssiderod tbe first object to which 
the Government ought to apply itself, and we should not he jusliftwl in taking atty decisive step* be¬ 
fore we had seen the result of that experiment. 

In the meantime, however, a company was formed for the pnrpose of steam communication with Indi*. 
The president of the India Board had various communications ivith gentlemen representing that com¬ 
pany, he saw them two or three times at the IiiiUa Board. He hml a correspondence witli .Major Head, 
who was then the provisional chairman of that compahy; also with Mr. Hutt, tite member fiir ilull, 
who was the permanent chairman of that copipany, and In consequemce of coiurminiieations with those 
parties, he at last called upon that company to give to His Majesty’s Qoveriiineot, that i* to say, to the 
India Board, a precise proposal with respect to the terms they could offer to the King’s Oovenimeot 
and to the India Company for a regular communication with India by steam bouts.. 

Considerable delay occurred ; the presuient of the India Board found it extremely difficult to got 
any positive and precise information from the gentlemen to whom I have tdlwdcd. A.t last, however, a 
report was senj to the India Board, the title of which was this; ‘ 'Phe repovt of the committee for jwo- 
moting Steam Navagation with India.’ I hold that paper in my band and, if tbe committee please, 1 will 
put it in, because it contains what; after the deliberation of many months was thought by very com¬ 
petent persons to be the best offer that tbe parties concerned could afford to make,—^The sHmeieos deiivtrett 
in, vide Appendix (A)].—Upon receiving this report, and giving to it every attentiim in hrs power, 
the president of the India Board camiminioated with three departments Hpon the subject; he sent a 
copy of this report to the tressnry; be sent another copy to the admiralty, end he sent another copy 
to the Court of Directors, and at the .sante time he cominuiticaterl personally with the Chancetior of the 
Exchequer, and recommended that the report ^ould be by the admiralty, at by the lords of the trea¬ 
sury, couiiniinicated to the postmaster general. This took place on the 7th of last December- 

After some delay, a rmort was handed t»-the India Board by the lords of the treasury, prepared un¬ 
der the orders of Lord Lichfield, the postmaster general, by Colond Maberiy. I hold that report in 
my hand, and if the committee please, will put.it in, together with the enclosures, of which I will only 
read the titles, to convey to the eonimittce a notion of ^eir import. Tbe first enclosure is * An account 
of the postage of letters passing throqgh Falmouth by the Meditonniiiaan paohet, The next is ‘ A re¬ 
turn of the number and amount of letters and newspapers received by prevate ships from the Island of 
Ceylon, and the three presidencies of Bombay, hfiadcae and Calcutta, in the three years ending 9th 
Ortober 1^4, IBSS aad >836.’ A. return of the nuntber and omouiit. of letters and newspapers sent 1^ 
private ships tq the island of Gej4(Mr,4md the three peesidenske of Bonthoy, Mudras and Calcutta, in 
the three years ending Sth October 1834, IBSfi and 18M.f * A retum of the number of bsp and boxes of 
despatches sent to and from. Ceylon, Botn^., Madras and Galoutfta, by private ships in three year* 
ending 5th October 1834, 1939 and li3& * At statement of the number imd amount of letters 
landed at the ports in Ireland fran^ the presidencies in ludiai} vi*. Madrao Bombayv Cidoutta mid Ceylon 
for one year ended 5th January 1837. The papert were delivelkdiin vide appendix.) The general result 
of Colonel Malierley’s examination of the offer tliat was made by ti»e company to which 1 have idluded 
was that it would be highly unadvisable for the India Compmiyi, or.lbr the' King’S' Oovernment, or for 
the post office, to accept the offer made by tbia company. 

A similarly unfavourable,, butnotadetailediteport merely'aa opinion* was sotit-te tUepnesident of the 
Ihdla Board' by the Lord's of Admiralty. 

An equally unfavourable and decisive answer was sent to tbe president of the India Board by the 
Court of Directors. 
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In conieqncnce, therefore, of those unfavourable «por^ the president of the India Board thought it 
there his duty to ^mmunicate directly with the C^rt of Erectors bis own v,ew upon the subject 
The Court of Directors, through their secretary, Mr. Melv lle addressed to Mr. Gordon, the secretary 
of the India Board a letter, which I hold in my hand, and which 1 should wish to put in, dated the 1st o 
februftry 1837 

Sir,—I have laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company your letter, dated the7tl 
December last, requesting that the Board of Commissioners may be furnished with the court’s observa¬ 
tions of the plan and proposal contained in a report, of which yon inclose a copy for the formation of a 
company to undertake the establishment of steam communication with India. 

In reply, I am commanded to state, thatHhe court having maturely considered the subject, arc of 
Opinion, that in order to ensure efficiency and permanency of steam communication with India, it should 
be established and maintained by His Majesty’s Government and the East India Company ; and that on 
this ground independently of the objections to conferring upon the projected company the right of levying 
jmstage, the proposition submitted in the report cannot be entertained; but while sUch is their opinion 
upon that proposition, they desire distinctly to state their readiness to concur in the establishment of 
monthly steam communication with India by the way of the Red Sea, upon the principle which was 
recommended by the committee of the House of Commons in 1834, and to which they have on former 
occasions referred, viz. an equal diviaion of the expense between His Majesty’s Government and the 
East India Compimy. 

‘ The court submit, that the expense, to be thus divided, should be the charge which might be actually 
incurred for the object to be effected, and as His Majesty’s Government have already a packet estaiilish- 
ment for other purposes between Falmouth and Malta, the convenience of the India mails to imd from 
Malta would not be attended with any charge on His Majesty’s Government. The expense of the 
necessary establishment beyond that place is, therefore, all that would be incurred on account of India, 
and consequentljr all which the East India Company should be called upon to share. 

‘ The court being, however, anxious that the settlement of this question should be no longer delayed, 
are willing, as His Majesty’s Government have extended the packet communication from Malta to 
Alexandria, to waive the claim which India might possess to a share in the, postage which in such case 
would be received by His Majesty’s Governnient in and from Bombay, instead of as at present, to and 
from Alexandria. 

Should His Mi^esty’s Government consent to this principle as a basis for future proceedings, the 
court would be prepared to enter upon the necessary arrangements, in framing wkieli it appears to them 
to be requisite that His Majesty’s Government should issue such directions with respect to the mail 
from Alexandria and Malita for this country, as would obviate the inconvenience which has already 
resulted from the departure of the packet from Alexandria before the arrival tliure of the mail from India. 

(Signed) ‘L Mrlvii.lk.’ 

This is the letter to which 1 have before alluded, and which contained the first direct proposal made 
by the Court of Directors to the president of the India Board in writing. This letter was received on 
the 2d of February, and 3rd of February the president of the India Board wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a letter which 1 will take the liberty of reading: 

‘ Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to you, for your consideration, a copy of a letter which this 
Board has received from tlie Court of East India Directors, relative to a speedy and regular communi* 
cation between this country and India, by way of Malta, Alexandria and the Red Sea. My understand' 
ing of the proposal herein made to his Majesty’s Government is, that the court think they ought to pay 
no part of the exiiense of convryafter from England to Alexandria, but they are willing to divide, in 
equal shares, the expense to be oCett. - ed by transmitting the rnonthiy mails betw eeti Alexandria and 
Bombay. 

‘They are willing, it appears, in consideration of such arrangement, to leave to the Govenmient the 
whole profit to be derived from the postage of letters by this route, both to and from India. 

' I cannot help thinking that the proposal thua made by the Court of Directors, is exceedingly fair, 
and 1 should hope that the additional outlay might, in no very protracted an interval, be provided for 
by the postage, which the court propose to abandon for the advantage of the public revenue. Beg¬ 
ging your early attention to this very important subject. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed; ‘ John Hobiioiisk.’ 

To the Rt. Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The president of the India Board did not receive any precise answer to this communication of the 3d. 
of February until the 9th of March. The answer that was received at the India Board was as follows 

‘ Sir,—With reference to Sir John Hobhouse’s letter dated 3d ultimo, enclosing copy of one frooi 
the East India Company, relative to a speedy and regular communication with India, by the way of 
Malta, Alexandria and the Red Sea, I am command^ by the lords commissioners of his Majesty's trea¬ 
sury to state to you for the information of his MajesW’a commissioners for the affairs of India, that 
iny lords concur with the president of the Board of Control in thinking that a speedy 
and certain communication with India is a matter of so much importance to the whole of the King’s 
subjects, that it is fitting to as sist in its attainment by some contribution from the public resources; 
and their lordships are, therefore, willing to admit the principle stated io the correspondence beforetheni, 
but they will require more precise and definite information before they can lay the case before 
Parliament. . 

(Signed) F. Barino. 

To Robert GoRDbx Esquire.’ 

On recriving this letter on the 9th of March, the president of the India Board wrote on the iOtb to 
the chairman and deputy ebunnan of the Court of IRrectors a letter, which I will also take the liberty 
to read to the commit'.-c 
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‘ Gentlemen,—I have the honour to enclose for your perusal a copy of a letter addressed to this 
Board b}' the Lords of the Treasury, in reference to the proposal made by the Court of Directors for 
establishing a regidar and speedy communication to and from India. 

‘ You will perceive that their lordships request the commissioners for the Affairs of India and the 
Court of Directors, to communicate with the Post-office, in order to obtain an estimate of the probable 
expenses by such may be incurred by the establishment of a line of packets for the required monthly 
conveyance of the Indian mails, either by the Red Sea or by the Persian Gulf; and I would thank you 
to inform me what officer of the India Ilouse it may be your wish to appoint for the performance of 
this duty. • 

And, with tliis view, I am to request tliat you will move the commissioners for the Affairs of India 
to put the proper authoritie.-< in cummunicatioii with the post office department, in order that a more 
clear and precise plan and estimate may be submitted to this board.' I beg to direct the attention of 
the committee to this last paragraph of the letter.; Tlieir lordships, of course, assume that the qiies- 
.tion reserved for their consideration will embrace the communication, by steam, with the tlirec pre¬ 
sidencies. 

1 have also to direct your attention to the concluding paragraph of their lordship’s letter, aiid to state 
that I entirely concur in the view therein expressed, as I am convinced that any plan which does not 
embrace a communication by steam packets, with Madras and Calcutta, as well as with Bombay, will 
entirely fail to give public satisfaction, and to fulfil the just c.xpectatioiis of tlie people, both of Englaml 
and of India. 


‘ To the Chairman, &e.’ 


(Signed) ‘John IIobhouse.' 


On tlic HOth of March, an answer, as follows, was addressed by the chairman the president: 

Sin,—I have had the honour to receive, and to lay before the Court of Directors of the East liulia 
Company, your letter, dated the lOth instant, with its enclosure ; and I am requested to express the 
satisfaction of the court at finding that their proposal, as submitted in the letter from the deputy chair¬ 
man and inyxelf, dated the 1st ultimo, for establishing a communication from Alexandria to Bombuv, by 
way of the Red Sea, at the joint cx|)ense, in equal shares, of His Majesty’s Government and the Com¬ 
pany, Ills Majesty’s (lovernment being entitled to all the postage to and from that presidency upon letters 
sent by that route, is aeeeptable to the lords of the treasury. Tlie court, are aware, that it will be neces¬ 
sary to promote, by every pojsilde me.ms, facility and quickness of roiiiniunicati >n between Bombay and 
Calentta, and Madras ; aiu! they liave observed, "by recent intelligence, that the Government of India has 
adopted arr.ingeim nts for the acceleration of the d iwk, by which packets may be conveyed from Bombay 
t.o Calcutta, ill from eiglit to ten dayn, and to .Madras in about seven d.tys, and which the court consider 
to he a much more rapid and ceitain, and unquestionably more economical mode of communication than 
a steam coiivejance. Tlie Court siihinit that tlie question either of altering the India station for the 
steam-packets or of establishing a hr.mcit coiiiiiiuuieutiun by 'team between Boinimy and the other pre- 
sideiieich, should be reserved tor consideration, after trial has liccn fairly made of the plan snggesled in 
their former letter ; but they are prepared to anlliori/e the Hombay (iovermiieiit, in the event of tlie 
difficulties on the line of the lied iiea in the months of .lime, .Inly, August and Si-pteuiber, being found 
insuperable, to take such measures, pending the dclerinination of the home authorities upon the suiiject 
for forwarding tlie packets to or from Bonihay by the Persian Gulf, as may insure a regidar moiiilily 
eoiiimuiiiciition. In reference to the desire expre.ssed by the lords of the treasury, tliattlic proper aullio- 
ntieif should be put ill eonimuiiieatioii with the Post-office Depariinciit, in view to a more cle.m and 
preei'U plan being subiuittedto their lordships, the Court request me to state that they will iiistruci ilicir 
secretary, who is also their financial officer, to confer with any oflicer who may be named by llis Majes¬ 
ty’s Government for the purpose, of preparing an estimate of the expense, or of collecting any further 
information that may be thought necessary. 

(Signed) ‘ Jamks Cahn ac.’ 

‘ Right Hon. Sir John Hobhouso, &c. &r. 

Oil receiving this letter on the yOih ot March the president naturally entertained some doiibls as to 
the course which it would be proper to pursue. He had several oral com nuiiications with tlie represen¬ 
tatives of the Court of Directors, and from them was given to understand that an effort upon his part to 
insist at once uppii the larger plan being carried into effect would most proliably fail, and that by so 
insisting on an extended plan it was more than probable that no immediate step would be taken towards 
a steam communication with India, or towards any first experiment of importance. The president 
considered that by consenting to the modified plan he was in effect conforming to one of the altern.itives 
that was proposed in the 5th resolution of the committee of I8;i4 that resolution was us follows, ‘ Resolv¬ 
ed. That it is the opinion of this comintUee that it be left to his Majesty’s Govecimient, in eiinjaiution 
with the East India Company,to consider whether the communication should be in the first instance from 
Bombay or from Calcutta, or according to the combined view suggested by the Bengal steam committee.’ 
The committee avill perceive that in acceding to the modified proposal of the Court of Directors, the 
jiresident was adapting one of the plans recommended in this resolution. The president thought himself 
justified in postponing the larger scheme, and he accordingly wrote a letter, on the 3d April, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the following terms : 

‘ Sir,—I beg to triinsmit to you a copy of a letter received at this Board from the chairuiaii of the 
East India Company relative to the speedy and regular conveyance of mads between England and In¬ 
dia, and I have to remark, that although my own views of the qtiestinn would induce me to prefer an 
immediate arrangement for comniuiiicatiiig not only with Bombay but with Madras and Calcutta by 
monthly steam packets, yet, in order to prevent delay in the commencement of so useful an enterprise, 
I consider it to be advisable to close with the proposal now made by the Court of Directors. I would 
therefore thank you to inform me (in case the Lords of Ills M.ijesty’s treasury, slumld coincide with me 
in the above opinion) with what officer of die Post-office departiuciit you would wish the secretary of the 
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India Company to be placed in communication, in ortler to-waJpe requisite arrangements for eanying intc 
idRjct the proposed plan. 

‘ hare &c. 

'Signed) J. Hobhofjsk.’ 

‘ KMt Honorable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Ac. &c. fkc. 

To that letter, dated the 3d of April, no positive answer was reoeiacd until thol7th of April, but in the 
mearttime the president had various conimunicutions, partly by letter, partly verbal, witli all the dt'part- 
saants, the admiralty, the treasury,, and also with the Court of Directors. On the l7th of April, Mr. 
Gordon received from Mr. Francis Baring letter: 

‘ Sir;—With reference to a letter from Sir Jobu Hnbliouse of the 8rd instant, inchreing one from the 
charrman of the East India Company, relative to the ’oanweyanee of mails Ivetweea England and Iirdia, 
I have it in command from the lord commissioners of His Majesty's 'IVeasury to acquaint you, for the 
commissioners for the affairs of India that iny Lords consider tiiat the East Indta information of the 
Company should be put into coinmunicatinn with the postmaster-general and the Lonls of t'he Admiralty 
on the above subject, and they will make the necessary communication with those departments ac¬ 
cordingly. 

‘ r am &c 

‘ F. Babino.’ 

To ROBERT GaROBNB, EsQ. 

This letter was considered to be an acquiescence in the proposal, and accordingly the Court of Direc¬ 
tors were requested to communicate with tlie Post-Office and to frame an estimate of the expense to be 
incurred by a monthly communication between Bombay and Sue/,, by four steamers of SOO-horse power 
each. The estimate was framed and sent to the India Board, and I have been informed tliat the Po.st- 
office dmartinent entirely concur in the correctness of it ; I hold that document in my hand. 


Cost of one steamer complete, 30,000/. 

Interest on capital sunk, at 4 per cent, per annum. £ \ ,200 £ 

Insurance on capital sunk at.o percent, per annum. l5,00 

Annual deterioration by wear and tear, reckoning duration of hull at 

15 years, say G| per cent, on 17,000/.. .£1,147 

Duration of engines at 10 yra, and boilers (copper at eight years, or for 

the remainder of the cost 13,000/., say nine per cent. 1,170 

-2,817 

Annual repairs, sav 5 per cent. 1 ,.560 

- 0,517 

Establishment and victualling. .5,000 

Coals, assuming three voyages per annum from Bombay to Suez, each 
voyi^e to occupy 40 days in steaming, and the consumption of coals 
to be 18 tons a day ; in this view the quantity required will be tons.. 2,160 

Allow for wastage, &c. about 20 per cent. 440 


2,000 

Expense of one fiiurth of that quantity at Bombay, viz. 650 tons at 

45s. per ton.. 1,462 

Expense of three fourths in the Red Sea, viz. SOs per ton.. 

Expense of transhipping tc. 1,221 

- 10,483 


22.000 

Or for four steamers per annum. £ H4,000 

The following note is appended to the estimate; ‘ In the foregoing view, it assumed that the 
steamers are to be constructed at Bombay, where timber and other materials arc stated to be pertuced 
.50 per cent, compared with the prices of the year ll^/O. when the Hugh Lindsay was built. 

That the hull, &c. will cost...■. £17,<l0i) 

.\nd the engines, copper boilers and machinery. I.S,(KX^ 

£mm* 


‘ It is also assumed that the value of the old copper boilers ami other worn out stores, wtH cover the 
freight of new engines, &c. out to Bombay.’ 1 beg leave to put this estiuvite in which, a-, far a> I un¬ 
derstand, is considered to he rather over than wliat the cost is likely to be.. 

Sir John Barrow was also requested to give an estimate of the caepense of one steam-bout in tlie Me¬ 


diterranean ; he transmitted (his paper: 

' 8pitfire, 55.3 tons, and engines of 70 horse power each. 

j£. s. d. 

Wages. L6()2 M5 H 

Victuals, includidg extra allownnee of spirits while the steam is up. OSS 4 0 

Coals for 12 trips, reekoniqg the time of steaming each trip to be 20 days, cal¬ 
culating that the cons'Mjutiun is at the rate of one ton in two hours, and ut 
the last contract piececoals delivered,at MahUiOnd Alexaudriu. 4i62'l 0 0 

Total (exclusive of repairs).;.. £6914 0 0 
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This cal^ation. Sir John Barrow sa^, *is made for one steamer noing each month for one ‘whble 
yew, from Malta to AleKattdriai Alexandria to Beyrout, Bey rout to Seandaroon, returninirto Alexandria 
and from Alexandria to Malta.’ 

Upon recdvitig these estimates, the (president cotwmnnicated the result to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and personally had several camvesesations with him upon the subject; the result of which was 
that he sent to the presideat a private letter, stating ids consent, and that the lords of the, treasury might 
be considered as acquiescing in the arrangement. 

The president comiBuoicated this to the Court of Directors, and on the 2 il of June the following 
despatch was sent,out to the dovernor-Oeneral of India in* 0000011 , I read this despatch, because it iu 
fact tells w^t has been done, very shortly, and gives the necessary orders to the authorities in India: 

We have thesatisfaction to a^uaint you, that wc have concluded in arrangement with His 
Mmesty s Government for the establishment of a monthly steam communication between Great Britain 
and India, by way of the Red Sea; 2. liis Majesty’s Government undertake the transmission of the 
monthly mads between Great Britain and Alexandria at. the sole shiirgt; of the puhlie; and we ii ivi- 
undertUiken the .transmission of these atiFails between Alexandria and Bombay, upon condition that one- 
half of the ^pmse which we may inetir in the purchase, equipment, maintenance and unvig.itiim of 
stoam vessels (including the value of any which we may allready possess, and which may be a[)pru‘d to 
this purpoM), or on any other account for the service, shall be repaid to us in London, at the termin.i- 
tioii of e^h^ar, we consenting to relinquish to His Majesty’s Government the whole of tbe postage 
Imtween London and Bombay; 3. It is our desire that this arrangement take effect forthwith, and with 
that view we shall direct the government of Bombay to send the Hugh Lindsay to Mocha for thepnr- 
pose of her being regularly employed in conveying the mails between that place and Suez, and to di»- 

patch the Atalanta and Berenice on alternate months to Mocha ; 4. We are aware that a fourth steauier 
Will ultimately be necessary, and we shall adopt ^measures for providing one; 5. We shall iiumedi.itely 
contract for the purchase of a large quantity of coals for consignment to Bombay and Mocha respective¬ 
ly 5 A-portion of those sent to Mocha may if necessary, be u'ltiniutely conveyed to Sue/, but wc iii- 
teiided to try the plan of supplying that ^place witli coals, via Alexamlria. 

This despatch has been sent to the Goveriior-Geiieriil of India, a few days before it was detenniiied to 
send out that despatch, itwasthought-prnpertutake into consideration a plan that had been suggested 
before to the India Board, for the transmission of the Government mails across Erance to Marseilles, 
by which plan It was ooncluded, upon premises which I believe are correct, that a saving, as the commit¬ 
tee have heard from the witness, Mr. Waghurn, of from four to six days, and perhaps a Tittle in ire 
might be made in the time employed on the whole coiiviwance. 

'The president communicated on thissuliject with the FVireign Office, submitting to Lord Palmerston 
certain papers drawn up by a gentleman very capable of judging on the subject, who had been for many 
years a resident at Malta, Mr. Calvert. Lord Palmerston favoured the president with his views on tlu* 
subject, concurring generally in the expediency of «,ucli an arrangement, and consenling that cither ,i 
Oovernmciit iiicssenger, or some person empowered to take the India mail, shall, once a month, that is 
to say, on the bth of every month, leave England for MarseiUes. I should state, at the same time, tiiat 
ms lordship thinks it possible there may be some difficulties with respect to a general Indian mail iu seal¬ 
ed bags traversing France, but tliat he is far from thinking that those difficulties may not be finally re- 
moved, i Jiold in my band a table showing the organization of the packet service^ and the poataije of lei- 
ters so transmitted by the French steamers in the Mediterranean, and the rate of passage per head ; it is 
a translation freiii a French offiml document and perhaps it might be useful for the information of tlie 
committee. [The tame wa» di&vered in, vide Appendix.'] 

Having mentioned that the Court of Directors had during the interval to which I have alhidctl, built 

and sent out two steamers, perhaps it may be as well that I sliould put in a btatenient of the size, the 
Jiorse power, guns, Ac, of the two Company’s steamers,Atalanta and Berenice. [The same was delivered in 
OTtfe Appendix]. It will be some satisfaction to the committee to know that these two steamers seem likely 
to answer their objects. The Berenice, in coining up channel, which she did on her way from Scotland 
procee ed at the rate of eight knots an hour in tlie.face ufastning breeze ulinout the whole of the way. 
Aiidthe Atalanta run from Fernando Potothe Cape of Good Hopewliichis 2,200 wiles, in 1.3d.iy8, 
without having her copper looked to. > 

These vessels are now gone out, and in order to make some experiments of the larger plan of cominuni- 
cation with the three presidencies by steam, the Governor-General has lieen instructed,not by a public 
speech, he has been recommended to send one of the steamers, either the Atalanta or the Berenice, 
round from Calcutta to Madras tlieiice to Ceylon, and thence to Socotra and up to the Red Sea to Suez; 
that mute “**** “scertain practically what objections there may he to 

I think that I have detailed to the coraimttee .pretty much what has been done by His Majesty’s 
^ of Directors, and I have only to say, in coiiolusioii, that I consider that 

111 cue L-ourt of Directors and the King's government were justified in making the first experiment to 
Bomha;y. i need not tell the gentlemen of the committee, many of whom are so well acquainted with 
the suojfct, that it is of great importaBce there -should be a communication even with Bombay ; for I 
totally dissent from what was said by Mr. Waghom, that he considered that result is ‘ worse than 110 - 
iing. need inform the committee, that for what may be called goveiiutiieiit purposes, viz. euimnn- 
mcatioiis between the home and the local authorities, this sch^if e answers every object. Tlie conirnuiii- 
eatioii IS as rapid from Bombay to .\gru, us it is from Caloiftta to Agra; and w'ltli referenee to the iin- 
V frontier of the Indus and Sntlege, 1 have heard that a MteHin-boat rviighi C'nnniuiiieate even with 
^oaniaiia, by an IS days* passage from Bombay, in fact, to say we have doW nothing by estnblishiii;; 
s communication with Bombiyr, is rather the opinion of a parti/iui than of an impartial observer, 
i^t me remark, also, in reference to what was stated by Mr. Waghorn, that his services had been 
overiiiokfd by his Majesty’s goverimijiit,that the present Board of AlmiraU.y line declined to pr.i.noic 
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Iiiin to a UciitpnaHcy, in consequence of certain rules of service which had induced two former Boards of 
Admiralty to come to the same conclusion. At the same time, the King s government have, ni corylinc- 

tion with the Court of Directors shown every disposition to acknowledge the merits of Mr. Waghorii. 

The Court of Directors have in the first place, given him a sum of raoney^ for hjs past exitrtions, hnd 
they have, in conjunction with the India Board, now given him the appointment of depttfj^ agent and 
superintendent of the India mails in Egypt ; and in compliance with his own request, they have more¬ 
over advanced to him one year’s salary. 

I forgot to refer to that subject which the noble chairman called to our notice previously to my begip> 
iiing to give my evidence. 1 allnde to the 'Bombay marine. The committee are aware that for some 
time, an opinion has been entertained that the Indian navy should be placed under tile command, or 
merged, in fact, in the command of the King’s officer in those seas. Such a proposal has been made 
more than once, but it has hitherto not yet been carried into effect. Since however, the question of 
steam navigation has been more particularly brought before the attention of the Indian and the Home 
authorities, a suggestion has been made that perliap.- instead of annihilating the Bombay marine altoge¬ 
ther, it might be advisable to convert that naval force in to a steam flotilla. Indee^ when it was tliought 
fitting to send out the Atalanta and Berenice steamers to India it was resol veil by the Ho.ne authorities 
that at the same time a reduction should take place in the Bombay marine so os partially at least to cover 
the expense of those two steam vessels ; and this substitution has been, and I think very justly, consider¬ 
ed us Boinetiung like the first step towards affecting the object to which I have alluded. Any gentle¬ 
man who looks at the Indian register will see what the force of the Bombay marine is, and it will there 
appear that by converting that force into a steam flotilla, it will be very possible, and indeed very easy, 
to obtain all the objects which we souglit for by a more extended plan of communicating with the three 
presidencies by means of steam. 

I should state that although there is no formal proposal now made from the Court of Directors to tlie 
India Board, and no positive plan lor carrying into effect this object, yet I have good reason to believe, 
that such a scheme is at this moment entertained by a certain portion of the Court of Directors ; and 
that it is more than probable,tiiat in a very short time,that proposal will be introduced in a formal man¬ 
ner to the Court itself, and afterwards of course, if it receives the assent of the Court, will be laid before 
the India Board. I shoultl wish to be understood as .saying this only with referctiue to that portion of the 
Court of Directors with whom ■ am in official and weekly communication, but repeat tliat it is my hope 
and conviction that this proposal will finally receive the consent of the Court, and that within no long 
time the Home authorities will be able to communicate to the public and to the Indian Government that 
it has been altogether decided upon. 

Adjourned till Tuesday next, at two o’clock. 

Sir J. IIoBiiousit, Bart. 

IMi-Zune, 18.37. 
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MEMHIiRS PRESENT. 

Sir .1. HoBHOiTSR. Bari. 
Mr. Mui.i.inb, 
ljunn Sandon, 

Sir. T. Toubriuok, Bakt 


■Sir. J. Ghajiam, Baht, 


LORD WILLIAM BENTtNCK, iv tiieCu.mh. 

r.iptain Aiejcamhr Nairtir, ealleii in and e.xumined. 

195. Chairman. Yo\i have been in the East India Company’s service ?—I liave. 

196. What ship did you command, and for how many years were you in the service ? I commanded 
the General Kydd ; I entered the service in 1803. 

19/. You are very well acquainted with the Indian seas?—Yes? I have some little knowledge of them. 

19 s.—Have you made several voyages to Bombay and Calcutta ?—I commanded that ship eight 
voyages. 

199. Do you conceive that there is any difficulty in a steainif making a passage up and down the 
Bay of Bengal in all monsoons ?—I think there is no difficulty ^y^alt; I speak from the experience that 
1 have had with steamers in this country, and if the eouiHiittce will allow me to give one or two 
instances, I think it will be more convincing than anything else. About nine years ago I was like most 
old sailors, very much against steam communication. I was coming from Rotterdam in the Attwood 
steamer, a very small vessel; we were obliged to anchor at the Brill, the wind blew so hard ; after a 
time the weather appeared to be a little better, and the commander got the vessel under weigh ; hut when 
we got on the flats (there is a very long flat sand there, between the buoys,) the vessel hardly went 
ahead at all, it blew so hard. After remaining in this state, sometime, going very little a-head, he said 
to the pilot, ill an under tone, I was pretty near him. ‘ We mustgo back ; the pilot said, ‘ wc cannot 
go back, the water has fallen,’ oa which the captain showed a good' deal of nerve and said, ‘ I tliink the 
weather is clearing up,’ and l(%kf!l about so as not to al.irm anybody, ‘ and we will go oil.’ He was in 
this situation for an hour and k half, and tlie vessel was literally knocking herself to pieces; but notwith¬ 
standing, when she got the tide in her favour, she gradually crawled out; it was from that moment that 
I began to see the power of 4team ; that vessel was a vessel of very small power ; I should say that it 
blew so iiard that it w t ’ have brought vessels within one reef of being close reefed. But I will siin- 
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ply mention another instance when coming from Scotland last February in the Clarence ; wc left Leith 
ro..ds at once in the afternoon and about midnight it began to blow very hard from the south west; on 
the following day, when we were within five leagues of Flaniborough Head, we came up with a fleet of 
colliers between 200 and 300 ; those colliers were under close reefed topsails and foresail, nothing else ; 
iheir s(|uare mains ail furled. This will be belter understood by seamen ; the colliers do not often take 
in SHii till the very last. When we got to the Head, the wind was directly a-head, and several of the 
colliers who were u-bead of us, were bearing up to take shelter under the Head, and the Clarence at 
fine, I am quite satisfled, never went less than four knots an hour. 

Mr. MutUm.\ What was her tonnage and h orse pimerr-rl think she lias two eiglities ; that is the 
favourite size ; lliey call her l,0J0 tons, but I sh.) old hardly think she is that ; 1 should think not above 
SOO or 9!J0. 

20'. Her usual rating is 1,000 tons ?—Yes. 

2()2. Mr. < rawford.) Does iiotthe dirtV'rence of tonnage ari.se frot.i the peculiar shape of steamers?— 
Yes; tliey would not take tiiem as aboveor HOO tons i.i other vessels. I have been in various 
steamer'. ; 1 have been in the Monarch under almost the same cireumstuiices, about four years ago. 

2 ••>. CiKunam.] What was her lonn.ige ?—Slie is u.illed 1,0 >) tons also. 

20J Do \ou think the force of that soiith-w'est gale was eipial to the force of the south-west 
monsoon which you have seen in India ' —Decidedly. I will give a proof; those colliers were under close 
I eeied topsail ; in coming out of Bnmh.'iy harbour in the strength of the south-west monsoon, vessels 
never exceed tlie double reef ill their topsails, and generally only the single reef; it is rather too much 
sail to li.ive. hut still they prefer to have it to force the ship out, hecau se they must get the otfing 
licf ire the flood tide sets on. 

2'J.> 111 what way would you propose that the p.is.sage should be made from the Hoogly to Madras 

III toe soutli-west nioiiaoon —lslionldpropo.se that they went over from the floating light to Faint 
l^dniyiMs, and tliat side of the hay the wind is generally less strong there on shore, you may get a 
little more sea, the squalls come from the south-west; hut if it blew so very hard that they really could 
not go across (for the great difficnlty will he iii going .icross vvh.it they call the reefs from the floating 
light to Falmyras, are three reefs to cross you may call them two reefs where there is a very 
high sea,) of it was bhnvng so hard that you could not get across, it would be a very simple business 
to keep on the slarhourd tack, and let tliem fetch down within the island of ; although 

It is a lee shore all tiie way down, you would get into variable winds and smooth water almost as soon 
as you are w'lthiriside of the islaiiu of , and that breaks the sea ail the way down, and 

after you get well down the bay you might take sea there, because, it is only in spring tides that it blows 
very hard, you may stand acro.>bfor Madras. 

.20,). Mr. Crawford.^ Then you would get to the southward by south-south-east’?—Yes, it is the way 
that all the East India Company sliiTrs go to Cliina; when on the starboard tack, they never thiiiK of 
lacking 

20/. What number of days would you estimate a passage under those circumstances to Madras from 
the mouth of the Hooghly, m sucli weather as would give you neension to go to the south eastward ?— 
That requires to be turned in my mind in estimating the difficulties ; but 1 should think that the passage 
might be made, even under the circumstances that 1 state in going down, in six or seven days. 

208. CltairmaH.] In tills mode of making the passage, you do not contemplate going in the face of 
the south-west monsoon ?—This is if you cannot get across to Point Palmyras, if it should be blowing 
>0 very hard that you cannot reach that point. 

200. Have you often seen such weather that you could not get across to Point Palmyras — I have 
oner sren it. 

210. Mr. Mullins.'] In those observations winch you have just made, are you speaking of sailing 
-.tssels ' —Yes, I am speaking of sailing vessels, not of steamers. 

211. Vltairman.'] Having made for Point Palmyras, would there be any difficulty ingoing down the 
coast to Miidras ?—I should think none. 

2!2. Ttielaod and sea breezes prevail all along the coast, do not they ?—In the strength of the south- 
Mest monsoon, I should say th.it, unless you are very close in they do not; that is to say, they do not 
extend far out, but tite squalls co.ne fro.u tlie north- we.st, uii J of course that is the leading wind there. 

213. How far do the land and sea breezes prevail from the shore — I am not prepared to say, for I 
never went down. 

214. Have you been at anchor in the Madras roads ^—Yes, I have. 

215. Do the land and sea breezes prevail there ^—Yes; there is one part of the year when there are 
along shore breezes. 

2IC. Do you know the voyage from Madras to Point dc Galle ?—No ; 1 have not liad experience in 
that at all, except from hearsay. 

217. Du you know that the south west monsoon blows up in the centre of the bay particularly ?— 
Yes, it does. 

218. With a powerful steamer, such as you have been in, could you make any way directly in 
the teeth of that south-west monsoon ?—1 think powerful steamers would make head against it; but 
there is a remedy for it; if at any time it did blow so hard, you might go to the southward assisted by 
canvas, and then you would get into the variable winds, and get up in that way ; 1 presume you are 
alluding to making the passage to Bombay. 

219. Do you think the passage might be made from Bombay direct to Socotra by a steamer in the 
south-west monsoon ?—1 think it might. 

220. How would you make it ?—On leaving Bombay harbour, I would endeavour to go direct for it; 
if 1 found we did not get a-head, I would go to the southward. It is a well-known fact, that the south- 
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went mon$ooa does not blow strong till you get within 30 or 40 leagues of the coast of Bombay ; you 
have very often very fine weather 30 leaf^ues off, and the instant you get in you have hard squalls and 
rain. I was in Bombay three years ago, from July to October, and almost eveiy ship that came in I put 
the qucNtioii to them as to what kind of weather they had had before they made the land, and I think 
nine out of ten said that they had fine weather within 40 leagues to 50 leagues off Bombay. 

221. Flow nmiiy miles an hour upon the average, do you suppose that a strong steamer would go 
against a south-west monsoon from Bombay to Socotra ?—I think from four to'five miles an hour in the 
strongest. I sailed on the 1st of October, but from the 15th of June to the I5th August it is the 
hardest; July and the early part of Augus^is the strongest part of the monsoon. 

222. Mr. Mullins.'] Do you think it would be advisable, in cases where you could go only at three ov 
four knots an hour, to venture the direct passage, looking to the possible injury to the machinery ?—I 
think you would get out tif this violent weather by going a little out of the common route; you might 
angle it vo as to bring the wind four points and five points in the hour. 

223. Tlieu you think it would be advisable t<» do so in place of going direct under such circumstances ’ 
—If the weather ih such, that you are likely to injure your machinery; but from what 1 have seen of 
steamers in this country, I should not apprehend any difficulty at all against a monsoon, so hard .as I 
have sten it in India. 

22'1. Vhairman.] You know that the distance is 1,200 miles ?—It is about 1,260. I believe; I ought 
to mention that I uni rather taken at a disudv.nitage to-day, not being aware that 1 should be exainincd 
or I should have made myself master of the distances. 

225. Mr. MuHim.] Suppose a vessel were to encounter a strong wind during the entire of her voyage, 
of that period, between Bombay and Socotra, should j'ou think it advisable to follow the direct route ?— 
No, 1 would go to the southward. 

22(5. Mr. (Jrav'ford.'] Your direct course is to the westward of the south, and in such weather you would 
make to the eastward of south ?—Yes, I would go on the larboard tack j I would lake the coastways 
first of all; we find no difficulty in the large 1,200 ton ships coming with a cotton cargo, which is a 
ri-ry niifavourable one for a ship against the wind, going down the coast on the larboard tack. 

22/. Mr. Crawford.\ But the soutli-west monsoon is a fair wind when you get out of Bombay har¬ 
bour, is it not’—Yes, but the wind blows in very hard, winds from west to east; but 1 w.mld have no 
tiesitation in going down the co.'vst a little, .and then branching off immediately. 

228. Chairman.] You would go so far to the southward till the south-west was a fair wiinl for you? 
—Till the wind slackened a little; you never have the wind blowing .so hard more tlian th.ee tlajs 
on the full and change. 

22!). How far south would you gp; would you go as far as south as Goa ’—No, decidedly not; 1 fuu 
saying, if it is blowing hard, and the vessel is gtiiug out at tin; full or change, you do e-xperieiicc thin 
hard squalls from west-south-west, and west-north-west. 

2.'50. Sir J. Grc/(«m.j Have you any experience wjth regard to the wear ami tear of machinery in 
such a struggle as you have referred to, if protracted for many days?—No, w'e were 20 hours on tlic 
occasion that I leferrtil to; and once in the Monarch 20 hours; but there was not tlie last appearance 
qf strain on the machinery, or of the vessel; I was quite astonished with the Clarence, the last vessel 
I was in, last February. 

231. Did you make your passage throughout iu the wind’s eye ?—As soon as we got round the Head 
the wind came to the soutJiward, and it nearly came a-head; cv'cry point we came to the .vind was 
directly a-head. 

232. Did not they keep sev. ai pm ts off the wind ?—Never once; they headed it the whole way. 

233. They did not keep hei away at all ?—Not at all; they did not appear to think anytliing of it; 
they said it ilid not blow very hard. I said there are colliers under close reefed topsail.s. q'hey said 
it was nothing to what they had had before. 

234. What was tlie sea as compared with the Indian sea?—I should say the .sea was quite equal to any 
sea you will meet with in the Indian sea, when we came round Fitiinhorougli Mead. 

235. Judging from what you tlieii saw, you think tliat a steamer with equal power could, throughout 
her course from Bombay to Socotra, make four knots an hour’—I do. 

23(5. .As to.the wear and tear upon the vessel ami the machinery, you have no information resting 
upon our oaii experience ’—No, I have none ; but from what 1 saw, 1 should say that there can hi 
b.jt little fear of the machinery. 

2.37. f hairman.] And notwithstanding that the voyage is as long as 1,2U() miles, you still think that 
tiiere would he no fear '—I do. 

2.18. Mr. MvMins.\ A’ou have already mentioned that you would advise a southing ?—I; the vessel did 
not go a-bead. 

239. If she did go a-head ever so slowly, would you recommend bevto sail direct''—-A'es; I am 
almost.sure that the vessel would go in face of the monsoon at any time; just in getting out of Bombay 
harbour at the full and change, when it blows hard for two or three days, you w.ould be obliged to go tc 
the southward. 

240. Docs your experience of steam machinery vvarratit you in asserting that no damage could arise 
from continual stramiug so long a voyage ’—1 have not experience enough to say completely; but fron 
wh ii I have seen I should think there is no difficulty. 

241. Sir f. Crohitw.] A’ou are nut prepared to say that the passage might not he made more quick 
ly by keeping the , vessel thrifAnttfour points from the wind by traverses ?—For a day or two durin; 
>he prevnlenee of those sprin.i^Udcs. 

24?. That would be a question of time ?—Entirely. 

243. I Jtuirman.] And wear.and tear’—A’es; perhapsthe wear and tear is more material than the other 
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244. Sir /. Qraham.] It would make a great, difference in the strain of the vessel, whether she were 
kept five points off the wind, or went direct ?—No doubt by making traverses you might ease the vessel 
considerably. 

245. Mr. Mullim.'] Have you ever visited the Island of Socotra?—Never. 

24f). Have you been in the Red Sea ?—Never. 

247 . Sir J. Gra4am.] As to steamers going round the Point dc Galle, have you uo fear of any parti¬ 

cular danger in those seas, as affecting steam navigation ?—-There is a very strong current setting round 
there at times, which might make a difficulty In getting round j but they would go off to the southward, it 
might prolong them a day or two. • 

248. As to the gales iu those seas which you traversed in steam-vessels, are they heavier than those 
in the Indian sea?—Ne>t heavier. 

240. Mr. MeeffiJM.) Do you know anytljing of the passage between Ceyloh and the main land >—No, I 
do not; but I should think there would be very little difficulty in a steamer going between the Bassas 
and the Island. 1 understand the question to be with reference to that; ships never go withinside of 
those reefs that run out from the island, and I understand the q^uestiou to be with reference Ui her going 
within side. It is very possible for a steamer to go withinside of those. 

250. It is your opinion tliat it would be perfectly safe for a steamer?—^Yes. 

251. Have you visited Trincomalee >—Never. 

Sir David Dunn called in and examined. 

252. C/iti’rmart.'l How long have you been post-captain in His Majesty’s navy ?—Going on 24 
J ears. 

25'I. When,and liow long were you upon the Indian station?—About three years. 

2.54. At what period ?—From .5pril 1882 to April 1H35; 1 speak of being also lately in India; at 
Trincomalee during the time I have mentioned. 

255. You are, of course, acquainted with tile Bay of Bengal and the shored—I was voyaging there 
the whole of the time. 

2.5(>. Would there be any difficulty in .1 steamer making the passage from the Hooghly to Madras and 
Point de Guile in the '.oiitli-west monsoon ?—1 should say none, judging of the power of steam in Europe, 
not of Indian steamers. 

2 . 57 . How would you make that passage ?—l should say from the light-vessel to Point Palmyras, and 
from thence along the shore on to Madras, as close to the shore as possible. 

258. Is there 110 difficulty between the ligl.t-vessel and Point Palmyras during the south-west ninn- 
hoon ?—I should say that the tug of the vessel would rest in making that passage of tK) or 80 miles, but 
1 .should not fear any steam-boat such as is navigated in Europe in not making it particularly as she 
^would not bow the sea; she would be on the larboard tack, perhaps fore and aft sails drawn. 

2.j9. Docs the south numsoun blow home on the Coromandel coast ?—Certainly not; across the 
tlie Candy heads it blows, because there is no higlj land there. 

280. From the Point Palmyras to Madras the south-west monsoon does not blow home ?—It does not; 

I have anchored in all parts of the coast in the height of the south-west monsoon. 

261. From Madras to Point de Galle would be the same, would it Smoother, decidedly smoother, 
for the south-west wind would be blowing off Point de Galle and Ceylon. 

262. Then the south-west monsoon in the Bay of Bengal opposes no obstacle whatever?—None to a 
steamer; I judge by the steamers in Europe, not by the steamers in India. 

266. lIow many knots an hour do you suppose that a powerful steamer, take the Berenice, of 240 
horse, and 761) tons, would be going this course in the south-west monsoon ?—At starting from the 
light-vessel to Palmyras, I should say four or five knots an hour for that distance, whatever it i«, 80 miles 
1 believe; from Palmyras to Madras I should say 6; from Madras to Point de Galle seven or eiglvt; 
undiT the lee of Ceylon smooth water. ^ ^ , 

264. Are there not occasionally gales of wind on that coast that do blow home The 111011*0011 gale*-, 
that I^, the periodical storms at the change of the monsoon, blow home most furiously, but they do not 
last more than 30 or 48 hours at the utmost. 

26.5. Lord Sandon.] Are those so periodical tli.it you can be aware of them beforehand, .ind avoid 
them 5—1 iivariahly, by the barometer. 

2(i(}. 80 that no vessel need be exposed to them ^ —None;—you may know them three or four days 
before thv'y come; the biro neter does not act quickly there g'li-'i'ally, but on tli storm* invapably. 

267- 8 ir J. GraA«»t. I Are there harbours into which the Berenice could put between Madras and 
Point De Galle, and between Madras and Palmyras?—Between Madras and Paint de Galle, Irincoma- 
)ee; between Madras and Palmyras, none. •115 

268. If she were caught in one of tbo.*e monsoons which do blow home, would her fate be inevitable 
—By making an offing of 100 miles, as we do under canvas, we find the wind very much less than to- 
wards the shore, and 1 should apprehend no danger by her lying-to; she must not attempt to proceed. 

269. If she were caught close in, what must she do ?—By the previous warning the barometer would 
give, if she were on the coast she ought to make an offing. 

270 . Her safety would depend upon her offing being secured before it blew hard ?—I should say so; 
but the barometer invariably acts; we leave the roads under canvas, and ride the gale out by lymg-to a 

100 or 12J miles out. 1 5 t 

271 . CViui?mari.} Is there any insUnce of a man-of-war having been lost in one of those pies .-—1 
believe the Dover, commanded by Sir Edward Tucker, was stranded there in a monsoon gale at the 

period of the expedition lo Java. . . « r « 1 , vt 

272. In the north-east monsoon, is there any difficulty whatever in the Bay of Bengal ’—None 
whatever. 
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273 . It is still monsoon in comparison with the south-west, is it ?—The power of the wind is by no 
iiipuns so strong as the south-west. 

274 . How many knots could you go against the north-east monsoon !-—I should say, averaging six 
or seven. 

275 . Are you acquainted with the harbour of Point de Galle ?—No, I am not. 

276 . Do you know anything respecting it from report; you must have heard from the officers of the 
navy, whether steamers could make use of it us a port?—I have always understood that it was admirably 
adapted for steamers. 

2/7. For the repair of steamers, would qpt Trincomalee aftbrd every sort of convenience .md advan¬ 
tage '—I should say, decidedly. 

278 . Is there a kitig’s dock-yard there?- -There are ample mean.s if artificers arc sent; the acc<»:n- 
modation is ample. 

279 . Mr. CVai/ybrrf.J Do you happen to know why artificers are not kept there ?--Owing to the 
foreign dock-yards being reduced to certain establishments and that among the rest. 

2W. Have you ever heard it attributed to the unhealthiness of Trincomalee?—Never; and of late 
years, Trincomalee has decidedly improved in that respect. 

281. From what cause ?—They have opened a road from the Caiidian country to Trincomalee, uiul the 
jungle immediately acljoiniug Trincomalee has been cleared avt'ay very extensively, and has added much 
to the healthiness of the place. 

282. Is tliere a rising and falling tide there?—About three feet, not more than fhiee feet. 

28;f. Chaiimaa."\ What is your opinion of the practi(:al)ility of making the passage from Point de 
Galle to 8ocotra, in the south-west monsoon ?—1 should say in the strengtli of the south-west moiisuon 
tliere might be a difficulty in rounding Point de Guile by keeping in the current, but perhaps, by going 
inside the Bassas, the passage might be made even in the teeth of the soutli-west monsoon ; the Bussus, 
are the shoals that lie off, but the rush of current from the Malabar coast in coming into Bengal is to be 
avoided. 

284. Sir/. How many knots does that run ?—I hare experienced frpm two to three ,md 

a half; I have heard it stated more, but have myself experienced that. 

285. Does it vary, or is it uniform ? —In the height of tlie south-west moiisopn‘w is stetwly for six 
weeks or two months of the fury of the monsoon, hut it falls off rapidly and changes prior to the change 
of the north-cast monsoon. In the event of not being able to force a passage close in by Point de Galle, 
the difficulty, in my mind, can be obviated by making an offing on the starboard tack of 100 or 150 
uiiles, to alow northern latitude, and then going nnthelaboard tack with canvas set, I should conceive, 
steering fur Socotra. Socotra I have never been at; 1 have no personal expertence with Socotra. 

286. Mr. Crawford.] Do I understand you as supposing such weather as would render the calling of- 
the steamer at Point de Galle impracticable?—Nut of ealHng, but of rounding Point de Galle. In the 
(>vent of the current being too strong for that six weeks or two months (fur I do nut think that it is longer 
than that),in that case I recommend the going under canvas on the starboard tack, and making an offiing 
of 100 or 150 miles, and so keep uutuf the current with a regular sea, 7)Ot a chopping sea, and you would 
letch Socotra even if your machinery broke, 1 conceive. 

287- Lord Smjrfon.) Should you go to the south of the Maldives ?—Yes, perhaps south; as 1 drew 
off from Point de Guile, and the wind might drive to tlic southward, 1 would lie south-east or south 
.-onth-enst, and when 1 had made an offing and the wind bad headed me, I conceive that I might 
weather the Maldives ; 1 would set i f<r Socotra under canvas and steam. I have no personal' cxjicri- 
ence of being at Socotra; my expenencc 1 entirely confined to the Malabar coast, 

288 Sir./. Giaham.'] Have you much experience of the sea to the westward qfjjPoint de Galle?—I 
have crossed that about six limes. ^ 

289. IIow far to the northward have you been towards the Persian Gulf ?—In coming from Batavia 
to Bombay, through the Straits of Bancas, 1 rounded Point de Galle about 120 or perhaps 150 miles. 

290. Du you think in Eui ope we have any experience of steam navigation of such length and such 
difficulty, considering the strength of the currents, as the passage between Socotra and Trincomalee, 
roimdittg Point de Galle?—Yes; I conceive the passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar, in the winter 
months, to be quite equal to that passage. 

291. Bearing in your mind the currents of the monsoon and the sea, such as you have seen it ?—The 
tnrrcnts can be avoided, by making the offing that 1 speak of. 

292. Do you think the whole pussiige across the bay from Falmouth to Gibraltar is formidable P— 
Unite ; 1 have no personal experience of those long voyages, but, from what I have seen in winter pas- 
-.iges, in steamers of 160 horse power, 1 should say quite. 

293. 't'he distance is greater, is it not, from Soemra to Trincomalee nvonding the Maldives in the way 
recommend, than from Falmouth to Gibr.iltar ?—i should say greater, certainly. 

2!(4. With regard to the sea ?—The sea is not equal, in my mind, to what is encountered in the wiiiter 
in tiie Bay of Biscay, and off the coast of Portugal round Cape St. Vincent, and on to Gibraltar. 

295. Did you encounter any bad weather in those six voyages that you made yourself in those seas ? 
—It is squally and unsettled weather in the south-west monsoon always; but when the squalls blow 
over, a calm almost always intervenes for a short time. 

296. But in those Kuropeau scus you have many gales; in those six V'oyages in India, do Viou consider 
that you saw heavy weather or not ^1 conceive tiiat the passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar in the 
wintry weather is tar more.severe tpln any vveulher 1 ever experienced in India in the south-west mon¬ 
soon. 

297 . Lord Sandon.'} Were all those six voyages in the south-west monsoon?—No, two of them. 

298. Sirff. GraAuwt.] W;h it ordinary weather in those cases /—Double-reefed top-sail weather. 
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29f). You havf seen snniethiiig more fortiitdable than that in the European seas ?—A great deal. 

30(). Have you reason to believe that there is never anything more formidable than than jon en¬ 
countered in those six voyages ?—J have heard of it being more severe, but 1 have rarely been in wc.i- 
ther in India more than treble reefed topsails. 

30!. And the information which you have receiverl from your brother oBieers leads you to heliew 
that that is rarely exi>erieneed ?—What I have experienecd is double and treble reefed ; I have heard of 
close reefed, but I have never experienced that exeeptifig onee. 

302. Your information and experience would lead you to believe that the worst weather in tlie Indiuii 
seas is not so bad as the winter ga'es prevalent in the Hay of lliseay >—Certainly. 

30!t. Wtiat is the result both of your experienee ami imjifirv of your brother olfteers ?—Thiit i.s ll.e 
eottviotion of iny mind from what I have heard. 

304. Sir. ■/. Hobhoute.^ Nor the navigation in other respeets of the Imlian se<is more ditbeult ■— 
R) no mean.s so difficult. 

30.'». Chairmau.] In going to the southward, tlte di^ianee whore you would eneouiiter h.ul weather, 
mid .1 strong current, is confined to that of MK) or I.W mile.s, is it not ’—1 confine iny tibsiirvuti.nis .is t.. 
the strength of the current and the power of the wind in the south-west nion.sO(>n to the distance of 1(h) 
or 150 miles trom tlie B.issas. 

30l). How many knots an hour could yon go those 150 miles with a powerful sleumer such as the 
Berenice ?—Going on the starboard tack under canvas and steam, 1 should say for the 100 or l."»0 miles, 
she would average five knots an hour. 

307- Then, what course would you take when you hud got 1.50 miles ?— would then go on tin- h "- 
board tack, umler steam and canvas, as near as she would lie to the wind, taking ii for granted the wind 
wouUl be to the southward; south-west, periiaps south-south-west at that distance from thel.uid. 

304. How many knots an hour should you make then ?—I should say, ai'eragiiig six or seven. 

300. If your machinery broke could you make a sailing passage of it ?—I should think Itie prf>sage 
might be effected under canvas in the event of the maehinery breaking. 

310. Sir. T. Truubridffe.'] Always speaking of Socotra?—I have no personal knowledge of Soeoti a. 

311. Mr. Craw/ord.] Do you still consider that yon should not have uecasion logo to the south of 
the Line ; yon said that you would have a low northern latitude ?—I couceive that 1 should have no 
occasion to go to the southward of the Line to effect my passage ; 1 might pass to tne southward, but if 
not, the passage is free between the island^, ami sinootli water the whole of the way ; in the event of not 
passing to the sovithward of the Maldives, 1 should say the eight degree channel. 

312. Lord Sandon.^ The Maldiv'os giving you a slielter from the violence of the monsoon ?—Yes. 

.313. Chairman.l How many knots an hour could you go making a direct passage?—Going in the 

teeth of the south-west monsoon, 1 should sha]>e my course for the eight degree channel, Maldives and 
Ijaccadives, and 1 think under steam I could make three or four niilesan hour against wind and current. 

314. Sir J. Graktttn.'\ What European experience leads you to think that any steamer you have seen 
could make three knots an hour against the wiml yi'iu have seen, and the current you have described ’— 

1 judge from a steamer from Londonderry to Liverpool of 160 horse power; from what I have seen, 

I judge that li vessel of 201) or 250 horse (lower would do that. 

315. 1'he experience here is only against wiml ; have you any e.vperienee of a steamer against current 
combined with wind still making head at the rate of three knot.s an hour ?—By passing close to the land 
at Point de Gallc, 1 conceive that tlie power of ilie current would be neutrarneed, and consequently, that 
tliere would be merely the wind to encounter. 

3l(). When vmu describe tlie current as running two or three miles an hour, that is outside the Balsas’ 
and not inside ?—Outside tlie Bassus. 

317 . Is there a current in the inside eiiaunel ’ — I sliuuld say much less than outside the Uassas. 

SIM. What would you put that current at inside at the height of the monsoon —Perhaps two mile.s 
uo hour. 

319. Have we European experience of .such a current with such a wind as the monsoon, and any 
steamer making liead at the rate of lliree or four knots an hour against it ’—The pow'er of the monsoon, 
such as I have experienced, being from vlouhle-reefed topsails to treble reeled topsails, and the ciirreiii 
reduced to two knots an hour, 1 conceive that the steanu-r that I have had experience in would make .1 
successful passage. 

320. t hairiitanA I low many knots an hour, did you say ?—Three knots. 

.321. 11 ovv far would tiiat three knots an hovir he ?—1 should confine that eurrent to the distance 

ol 60 or MO miles from Point de Gaile. 

322. You are going through the eight-degree cliunnel, are yon not ’.'—Yes ; no sailing ship ever passes 
vrithinside ot the Bassas that I know of. 

323. if the point of destination were Point dc Gaile ■’—In that case the Bussas would be out of the 
question. 

324. Sir. Hobhouse.] Have you had much experience in steam navigation ; have you been very 
often on board steam vessels ?—Twelve or fourteen voyages. 

325. Sir 7. OrnAom. 1 in what seas?—From Liverpool to Dublin; from Liverpool to Belfa.st; from 
I^iverpuol to Londonderry ; at all seasons. 

326. You have no experience except in the narrow seas round England ? —None. 

327 . Sir T.lVoubridse.] Have you made the passage of tffe •-ight or nine-degree channel from Point 
vk: Gaile ?—No. 

328. Sir J. Graham.'] Have yon experience to the westwai-d of the Maldives and the Lacca¬ 
dives ?—No. 

,129. Mr. ilfulZins.] Have you sufficient exjierience of the effects of the southwest monsoon to enable 
you to juvigeof its effects in the passage between Socotra and Point de Gaile ?—I confine my experience 
to lUO miles from Point de Qalle, iu the south-west monsoon. 



330. Sir J. GroAopt.] Tken aa to the tr.onaoon betpreen SoeottB lind tie Mal^ves, you have no per- 
•oaal experiertct! whatever ?—None whatever of myown knowledge. 

331. Chairman.l In what direction, by compaM, is that 100 tmle*, that yon would go in rounding 
Point de Galie ?—1 should say, from south-west to west-south-west. 

3ii2. Was that in the south-west monsoon ?—Yes. 

333. Mr. MulUna.] Did you ever understand whether the south-west monsoon blows with jrreater 
force, witliin 100 or ISO miles of the Malabar coast than at a greater distance from it ?—I have never 
considered the strength of tlie south-west monsoon to be so great from ISO to ](I0 miles off the Mala¬ 
bar coast. 

;13'1. Mr. Bai/s'tauf.'] So that the same<-rnle would gor'erii a vessel going to Socotra as to Bombay, 
with regard to the monsoon; the monsoon blows steadily from the south-west ?—Always. 

335. Therefore you would have no objection to navigate a vessel with the experience yon possess, 
from Point de G.alle to Socotra ?—None whatever. ’’ 

33r». Sir J. Gra/iam.'] A sailing-vehsel, none ?—1 confine my observations to a sailing-vessel; 1 have 
no experience of steam, except as a passenger. 

337 . Mr. MM/fm.'i.l In fact, you have been in that part of the sea where the south-west monsoon 
blows with the strongest force, or i.s generally sii|>pr,sed to blow Vith the strongest force ?—Yes. 

33tt. C/tairma/i.\ (iroiiig direct from the south-west channel to Socotra, .could yon carry s.iil >— 

1 should say not. 

.339. Is the wind as unfavourable that way as it is from Socotra to Bombay ?—No ; fpoin Bombay to 
Socotra, I should say the wind was immedia'tel\ in our face; and from Galte to Socotra, I sliou'd tliink 
the wiiul would be thi'ee or four points on the larhiiard bow, merely judging from the soiitli-west mon¬ 
soon blowing, and the number of hundred miles between Bombay and Point de Gatle. 

340. What difference do you think those three or four points of the compass would give over flit- 
vessel that had the wind dead on cud f—1 should say two miles an hour at least. 

341. Do you think the passage could he made from Bombay to Socotra with the tvind dead 0,1 cud. 
in the suutii-wcst monsoon, in a steamer like the /ierewfee’—1 shoiitd think the distance too great for a 
steamer to make that voyage in the face of thy south-west monsoon, but the impression on niy nitoil is. 
that a steamer can always make an offing from Bombay harbour at any time of the monsoon. 

3-12. Sir i. Gra/iaot.) By bearing to the southward'—I mean, making the distance of 0(> of H9 
miles, by shaping her course along the Malabar coast. 

343. To the southward ?—I’o the southward. 

Jidl. Chairman.), Why do you say the distance would be, too great ?—I think the dUtanco is l,2f)0 
miles, or about that; the ijuanUty of coal required for that voy.age, 1 should imagine, would be too 
much far any steamer that I have any knowledge of. 

3i5. t low many knots an hour do you suppose that she would be able to go with tlie wind de:«l on 
end?—.My knowledge of the southwest inoiiBOoii is confined to within 100 miles of tiie Malabar coast • 

1 should say that she would make that distance two and a half and three inilrs an hour, perhaps more. 

.34o. Would the force of the monsoon inerease or decrease ua you go to the westw ird ?—Oecreasc ; 1 
confine my observation to the fury of the south-west gale : in getting out of Hombuy harliour we invaria¬ 
bly find the force of the wind lessen as we get out, ami to pass down the Malabar eoasl we luive tiic wiii-.l 
abeam rarely before. 

347 . If ail accident happened to her .•aachinery she would, of course, be obliged to go back to Bom¬ 
bay ?—As a matter of course; •i'ere ’s no alternative. 

348 Supposing the fury of toe mn ’.i-west monsoon to prevent her from making tbc»direct jrassage, 
erven in case slie was obliged to make an offing to the sout.liward. when she look her course again for 
Socotra, would she be in as favourable a position as a steamer going through the eight degree channel; 
would she have us many points of the wind in her favour?—1 conceive that a steamer making a voyage 
from Bombay to the southward of the Malabaf coast, would fetch to the westivard of the Maldives and 
Laccadives, and consequently, would be on a par with the Point de Guile steamer passing tlirough that 
passage. 

349. You mean that slie vrould fall into the sametrwk?—Yes, meet to the westward <if the Maldives 
and the Lacoadives. 

3Stl. Then the distance that each would have to run would be about tlie same, would it?—I conceive 
I hat the distance from Bombay lo tlie wcstw.trd of the Maldives and Laccadives would be greater than 
the distance that the steaiwer going tlirough the eight degree channel meeting there at that point would 
li le to run. 

35!. H.iS not ihe moon an effect on the wind under tlie Line ?—Jn the full and change of the moon 
we find that the aonth-wcsl iiionsnoii is very squally, e^eii in the quartering of the moon we find it 
always unsettled. 

352. Sir 7. Troubridge. ] What notice does the barometer give yon ««i the east coast of Ceylon of an ap¬ 
proaching gale.e—I have known three or four days notice but generally two. 

363. That is to say, by a continual falling >—Yes ; Sir John Gor6 ordered me to proceed on board 
and take coininaiid of the squadron, in the event of the barometer falling there, and thslt was two or three 
days prior to the blowing 

,354. Mr. Hagnhaw] In this long dislaiiee between Point de Gafte and Galie and Scofcra, going the 
course that you recommend, vvotild you steam the whole of that long dbitance ?—1 take it for granted 
that the fore and.uft sails would deaw, perhaps during the whole passage; but my experience Is confined 
to IdO miles of Point de Galie. 

?155. Mr. MaUins.) Bhwidyou think that it would be advisable to etitplby steamers between Calcutta 
and Sue* of a less to"ii:ige,t|gilj I.IKIO tons, or of less horse power than 259 horse power ?—1 should 
say the larger the Rtr,,fnt.,. the bettor, judging from the first class stenweft* of this country. 

35(>. You think that tiiey could innke better head-way in the case of the south-west monsoon blow- 
ing its greatest force, than iiuuiler slcaut vessels ?—Certainly. 
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357 . Mr. Grittfifiird.l h cOn$eqa&nee of the kreater power >—They »re more ateedy in coaaequcnce 
of the wind a head. 

S58. Sir. J. Hobhotue.'] Then it is your decided opinion that a steamer would not be able to carry 
coals to enable berto go direct from Bombay to Socotra, from what you have seen of steamers ?—From 
what I have seen, I should fear that she could not go that distance. 

LiBUT. W»(,LsTBAD, CAl,r.EO tN AND RXAMINSiD. 

359. OAairman.J Are you a lieutenant in the Bombay navy ?—I am. 

360. Were you employed by the government of Bombay to survey the Island of Socotra ?—1 was. 

361. How long were you there ?—On the first occasion two months, on the subsequent occasion six 
months. 

362. Were you employed in conjunction with Lieutenant Haynes of the Bombay marines ?—1 was. 

363 In wiiat year ?—In 1834. 

364. Are there any harbours or anchoring grounds in Socotra, where a vessel may lie in safety the 
two umnsoons ?—There are two harbours in Socotra, one of which is available in the north-east mon¬ 
soon, and one of which is available in the south-west monsoon, but there is no Single harbour which is 
sheltered at all seasons. 

365. What are they called?—The two harbours are Bunder Beleehee, which is available in tlie 
south-west monsoon, and which is on the north-eastern side of the Island: and the other, Gooln t 
Qollonsier on the north-west. 

366. Is there a complete shelter for steamers in those bays ?—There is. 

36". Is there any swell that would make it difficult to take off coals from shore ?—Not the least, it is 
perfectly smooth water. 

368 How near could a vessel lie to the shore }—In either case, about a quarter of a mile frotn the shore 

369. Sir 7'. Trat /67 ith/e.] An open roadstead, or n harbour >—A harbour. 

370 . Easy of access lorany si/.ed vessel’'—Yes. 

371 . Chairman A Is there any water near there —Fresh water can be obtained from both of them 
within a short distance. 

372 . Gold water?—Good water. i 

.• 173 . 'riicii, as a depot for coals, these harbours are complete ?—They are, with this exception, th.i^ 

it would be necessary to shift the hulks from the one to the other at a change of season, provided huls 
were used. 

374 . Sir T. Troubridye.] .Are there any dangers atall in the environs of SoCotra, rocks and shoaU '— 
None. 

375 . Chairmmn} Were you there at the time the debichmont was there ? I Was. 

. 376 . Do you know the reason why the detachment left tiic island?—^The detachment left the island m 
conhequeiice of the insalubrity of the station which they occiij^ed. 

377 . Sir d. Hob/tovse.'] Du yon think that that, insalubrity applies to that station only, or to otlrer 
parts of the island ?—It does not apply to the mountains, which are over the station. 

378 . Sir T. Iroubridf/e.'] But the establishment for supply of those vessels must be upon the eoast 
If you have a hulk, there is no occasion for any establishment. 

479 . If there is to be a depot there, the arrangements must be on the beach? Yes, but the natives 
can always shift and unshift the coals ; Ido not consider that it U necessary to have the troops near 
the shore, the troops might be kept on the higher ground. Of the first detachment that was sent there 
nearly the w'hele of the Europeans died ; they were encamped in a plain at the base of those mountain*, 
and there was a considerable quantity of water ; it was a marshy kind of ground; there is good deal of 
vegetation there, and the face of the country is the same as that of Africa. When the second detaeli- 
inent came to the island, the officers marelicd them from the sea-beach directly to the mounbims, and 
they did nut halt at the beach, and they found it as healthy as in England. 

380. Lord Sandrot.] About what distance are the mountains from the beach —About sevi-n mile-'. 

.381. Sir J. Uobhouar.'] How long did they remain in the island ?—^About six months. 

382. During that time were they not affected by the dim ite?—No. 

383. Lord Sandou.'] Were they there at the same period of the year us the former detai limciit 
No, but it was equally unhealthy. 

384. Sir .7. Hohhoaae.'] Did you ever make the passage from Socotra to Bombay I have been from 
Bombay to Socotra. 

385. Have you been often ?—Three times. 

386. Did you ever go during the south-west monsoon ^—Yes ; not lauding at Socotra, but touching 
Socotra. 

.387- By steam ?—No, in a sailing vessel ; never in a steamer. 

388. VVds each of those times, or one of those times during the south-west monsoon''—One of those 
times, the l.ist. 

.389. How long were you going ? Tli rty seven days to Mocha, which is the lower part, just witlun 
the entrance of the Red Sea. 

3‘K). Chairman.^ How long were you going to the longitude of Socotra ? We pursue a very peculiar 
route, which Can he scarcely conveyed ih words. Tlie sailing vessels never attempt to go direct across, but 
in place of that, they run down to the southward of the Line about nine degrees south ; then we get the 
south-east trade, and shape our course to the westward by the»8echeUs, run into about the Inngitude 01 
Soeoirn, and iheiigo due north for Cape Guardafin. 

391. Sir 7'. 7',outmdge.] You go to the westward of the Maldives ?—Yes, 

392. Wh«t, time does it occupy ?—The average voyage would be about SO days in a good sailing vi>»G- 

39;i. I'o Mocha ?—Ye*.. 

394 . 'I'o Cape Guardafin ?—1 cannot tell. 

395. How long does it take-from Mocha to Cape Guardafin 7—About 10 days. 
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396. Sir J. Hobhoute.'] Von never miide that paviagc In a ateanter ?—No; in one of the Coinpnriy » 
>e>teels of war, a 10-jfun frigate. - _ 

397- Sir T, Troubridge.^ What weather did you e.\'pcrien«* i —We to«>k in a «ef leaving Boinhay 
but ahook it out aooO after. 

308. On the whole, had you fine weather or bad ?—That is indicative of the fineet weather you tan 
have ; that sort of weatlier in which a boat could h.'ive niade the passage. 

390. Speaking generally, you had fine weather the whole of the way r —Yes. 

400. CAairman.J But in the south-west monsoon ?—Yes ; I will mention one fact which is the 
strongest that can be given, 1 think, in proof of what ateatners might be supposed to do. If a question 
is put to any seaman, can a steamer proceed in that direction where a sailing vessel would require to 
beat to windward ? they would answer, it can. Our vessels have gone across the Arabian Sea, from 
Bombay to Muscat, at all seasons of the year, and the average passage is 21 days. 

401. Sir J. Ifob/iouse.] r ven during the south-west moiisiKJn ?—Yes; that is, directly against the 

south-west monsoon. , ' 

402. Sir T. Trouhridge.j What are the difficulties from Muscat to Socotra ?—You have the same 
inuns(M>ii against you the whole way. 

40.S. Have you any experience on that coast ?—No; no %-essel goes along that coast, it is a dead 
lee shore ; we find the wind directly against us going from Bombay to Muscat ; I adduce that to prove 
tliat there is more importance attached to the south-west monsoon than it deserves ; if our sailing 
veH.«els can beat against that, what is to prevent steamers going ? 

404. Do you believe the south-west monsoon to be strong in the northern parts of the ,\r8bian 
(iiilf than it is in the parallel of the eight degree channel; as you approach the Line it', force weakens. 

405. Sir J. Hobhvwte ] Do you think that there would be any difficulty in a steamer of the si/,e of 
the sU-amer that the Eest India Company have lately built, passing during the south-west monsoon 
from Bombay to Socotra ?—I conceive that there would no difficulty 

406. Lord Sandon.\ Bursuiiig what coarse ?—(Quitting Bombay, 1 should put her upon the starboard 
tack, set the sails, aipl run down to eiglit or nine degrees north of the Line, uhere the toree of llie 
monsoon is considerably lessened; thence 1 would proceed direct to the \vv.(wanl by .'■team into about 
52 longitude, and then shape the course for Cape (Juardufin. 

407. Sir J. Hobhouse.j flow long would a steamboat so going oeenpj '—Tii.it reiiuires. enlenlatMn. 
which I will go into and give in another day. 

408. C/iairman.] At some period of the monsoon would it lie practicable to go direct from Bombay 
to Socotra ?—Yes, at some periods ; 1 would not attempt it at the beiglit of the monsoon. 

409. For six weeks?—f singer, two months ; but it is found in the Mediterranean that lliey never 
put their heads directly against it when they can help it; they encounter it three points from ttie wind, 
and they find they make better way by it. 

4|0. Sir J. Hobkoittie.] Have you h.id iniicli cxperieiiee of steam-vessels '*—Not much ; 1 never 
belonged to one. 1 came overland from India, and in one by the Mediterranean. 

411. Chahman.'} Tin opinion of the persons in India is very much altered .is to tlie possibility of 
making this passage, is it not?'—Very much, indeed. 

412. Mr. Bagshaw.'] Have you had any experience in the Bay of Beng.il >—Not so much as in tbe Uul 
Bea. 

413. Have you been up to Calcutta"'—Yes. 

414. Along the coast of Coromaudel —Yes. 

416. Lord Satulon. Did yi ' fvei I’ ce the south-west Monso.in ? —I once came roiitidc " 

410. Sir 7*. Truvbridge.~‘ Have you any experience of niakiiig the passage by Uie coast'—.\o. 

417. Are you acquainted with the passage from Point de f-iallc to the Red Se.i ’—No ; e.xcept being 
acquainted with the stJtte of the we.ither off the Maldives. 

418. Lord Sandtiii.'] should you conceive that there was any difficulty in going from Point dc Ciullc in 
the south-west monsoon towards Socotra ' Not if they adopt the course vihiuli 1 propose, to get more to 
the westward before they go to the north. 

419. Would you take them through the eight degree clutniiel ?—1 eonceii'e so, llial. would be tbe best. 

420. Sir T. Tronbridge ] Have you ever been tlirough yourself?—Yes. 

421 CUairmnn.^ Are you acquainted with the island of Abdalkoory ? It has not been survejed when I 
quitted the coast but a survey lias since been made of it; the report has not arrived. 

122. Do you know' wliellier it is favourable as a depot or not/*—Thai 1 cannot answer. 

423. Maetdiah, are you acquainted with ?—Very well, indeed. 

424. Is it fit fora depot'—In the north-east niousuon it is the most admirable that can be selected; 
but III the south-west it cannot be approached. 

425. What is your opinion <if Aden ?—Aden also would answer very well for a depot in both monsoons. 

4‘JB. How does it happen to serve for both inonsuons?—It has two harbours. 

427- Sir T, Tronbridge] How far to the westward of Socotra does the south-west iiionstKm extend ?— 
As far on the Arabian coast as the port of Aden. 

4lsH. How far from the Arabian coast within the (jiilf of .Aden ?—Nearly mid-channel; but by keep¬ 
ing on the African coast tljc inunsoon is avoided, and smooth water is obtained. 

429. Lord Sandon."] Then, from Cape Guardafin to the Strnits of as Babelmaiidei, you might sail in per¬ 
fectly .smooth w.iter by keeping along the African shore ?—I’erfeetly. 

430. Then there would be a reason for not looking to the Arabian shore at all for a depot for coals. 

431. Chairman^ If you have a depot at Socotra, you will stand in need of no depot whatever on the 
Arabian coast outside of the Straits of Coromandel/’•—That is ’iny opiuion. 

432. Have you any doubt of Socotra ?—1 have meiitaincd the doubt whether the seas were not too 
heavy for steamers, but that opinion gives way to the opinion of others, that the sea U not tveo heavy fat 
steamers. 

483. Sir T, Troubridge} It is a short chopping sen ’—It is a meeting of spas. . . 
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4vi'l. Luni ^an</ou.] Arc th*; principal dfin^ern of the.aea to the east and west of Socotra?—We £»enc 
r(dI.V paHH to northward of it, where we experience the swell. 

435. C/iotrman.] What are the objections to Tainarinda Day ?—In the north-cast monsoon the heavi¬ 
ness of the swell producing a dangerous surf from the sea beach, and rendering landing at roost seasons 
almost impracticable.—In the south-west monsoon it is etjually bad'anchorage, in consequence of the 
iiolding ground Iwing very indifferent, mid the violence of the gusts tbat.icweep from the mountaiiu. 

43t). \Vhy is tlie other h.iy free from the same ohjection, both being'.i)|ij|der the lee of the island ?— 
Bunder Delecliee is sludteri'ii troni the violenee of the simtb-westerly winds by the mountains that rise 
up close by the sliore ; calms iind light breezes prevailing tiTeie when violent gusts are experienced in 
’I'amarinda Huy Goohet (follunsier is slieltered from the nortli-east monsoon and swell by the project¬ 
ing point affording every necessary degree of snf shelter to vessels l\ing there at that period. 

437 . I-Vere yon, for any length of time, employed in the Ited Sea under the orders of the Bondniv 
(i'(iveriimeot f —1 wa-. employed for tiirci' years in llie survey of the lied Sea, under the orders of the 
Bomhav (lovcrnmciit. 

438. 'When wms th.it t—In 1830, 1831. .iiid 1H32. 

430. .Arc you acquainted vvilli the whole, of it?—1 am. 

440 Is tlwM’e iinj dillii nlty in a steamer of power like the Berimiee. going through the Struits of 
Habclinandel?—Not the least. 

441. Is there any clifficidty from tlienee In .Suez?—None. 

44‘i. At no -eiison uf the year?—No. 

443. .Are the winds in tlie Red .Sea less strong than the snulh-west monsoon in the Arabian ?--About 
the Mime strength. 

444. With respeet to steamvM's. you think that steamers in llie Red Sea should be of the same power as 
those vvilbout ?—I do. 

445. What is your opinion of Mocha as a station?—Tliat it cannot be made available as a station ; i 
speak most decidedly ; for during nine months of the year the southerly winds blow with such vinlcnce 
that you can only commimicatc with the shore at intervals, and it is an open roadstead. 

44f>. W'^liich do you think the best station between 8iicotra and Suez —The island uf C'amiiran 
which is a good harbour, is partially susceptible of cultivation ; lias great advantage in its insular posi¬ 
tion. vvhieb should nut he forgotten where you have anything t.o do with the Arabs; you will find it much 
better to he upon an island, ttuui to be upon the main land, and five fatlioms of water between the 
island and the iiiuiii. 

447- 8ir T. TrM*hri^e,\ Is the e c' y difficulty in the navigutum into this barhour ?—Not any. 

4-18.—Is there any tigh^onse —No, 

- 44H. is it necwsw i^y 'be ctimidered. 

4.5!) Lord 1« the we.i'lier very havty ?—Souietiines. 

451. Is till* climate healthy ?—1 do not consider any part of the southern part of the Red Sea is hcal- 
thv; people there arc subject to a kind of driipsv, whicbiaSMifM nil the extremities. 

l.'il. Sir '/'. 1 niiihridije. \ Is tlie anchorage safe after yanahave got through the channel ?—It is sle-llcr- 
I'd from all winds. 

1.5:). Tj'ird Is there any difficulty in approaching il at all winds ?—No. 

l.'ij. Sir T. Tronbn4:/f\. What is the width of the channel ■ — As fa.* as I recollect, about a mile 
a halt broad. * 

4.'>5. Lord Saoifoff.] What is the formation of the isl.in.l ?—Like all those islands, princip dly of 
shillv limestone. 

•I.'id. Ik there water upon tdu* isliiiid )—A'ery good water; that island has been always considered as 
a point of great impnrtaiire; vvlieii flic Portugue.se first went to the Red Sea it attracted their attcii- 
... during the time that llie French were in Lgypt a mission was also sent to e.xamine it. 

1 . 57 . Is It peopled at all ?—It has a few inhabitants. 

■158. Is its soil capable of .-ultiv ation, and of containing a large p.ipulatioii, in case a depot were fix¬ 
ed thwer—Yes. 

4.51). Chairnutn.] Is it high ground '—No. rather flat and low. 

4<)l). Lord .S/»<A>»|.|* Is ii based upon coral r—(’oral enters very hugely into the formation of »U 
those isliinds. • 

4CL Mr. 1 Is ik equidistant from Suer, mid Socotra?—1 do not know that, but I should 

iinuainc it is not very far from being so. 

4(i:J. Sir T. J’n/KArirf-/c.j You spoke of five fathoms, is it fiv'e fathoms low water ?—'There is very 
little rise itnd (all uf tin* tide. 

*W13. Lord Sandon.] 'rwo feet?—Rather more ; the dilTercnce Ijetween high and low water is between 
three and four feet. 

484 Sir T. Troubnili/c ] What arc the prevailing winds in the Red Sea ?—^[I’he north-westerly w inds 
prevail throughout the year in the northern portion ; but, in the months of July, August, and September, 
thev are at their height, and frequently then blow the whole distance of the sea to Mocha. SoiiUieily 
winds prevail in the houtlicm portion for nine months in the year, blowing near the entrance of llie 
Straits of Habelniaudcl with equal violence with tlie north-westerly breezes in the upper portion of the 
sea. The space equidistant from either extremity of the sea is left subject to calms and vmiahli* w inds, 
excepting when the southerly winds blow strongly in .September, October, and November, when they not 
nnfrcqueiitly blow home to Sue/.. 

46.5. Are there any currents ?—^'Phe currents in the Red Sea are not of sufficient iniportunce to 
altracl iiiuch attention as regards steam navigation. 

46(). The information wliich you have given the Committee is entirely from experience ?—It is. 

4<)7. Both as to Cainaniu and the winds ? —Yes. 
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46H. Chairman.\—How far are the following places on the coast eligible aa depots : Ilodeiila ? 
Open road^irnd; very iodifierent. 

4f>9. .Siihcia?—Objt'ctioiinble, in consequence of the shallowness of the water. 

470 . Canifida?—Also indi/Ferent anchorage. 

47 1. Judda?—Judda has been faitlierto us<*d as a coal depot; and I see no other objection to it than 
that which occurs to any other port in the Bed Sea, that it is a port fronted by almost innumerable coral 
rocks, »c> that }iiu cannot get in at night time. 

472 . Yiiinlin ?—Yainbo would make a good depot. 

473 . Mr. Mullins, j Is it your opinion that'Camaran is the best depot of all those that have been nanird 
in the lle.-l S.-a >—Decidedly; a glance at the chart will show that there are no reefs fronting this part of 
the coasi. and having a depot there, we should not be subjected to any annoyances from the Arabs, 
ivhioh I look iqxni a.s unavoidable in every station on the shore; and also, it is a central position between 
Suez and Socotra. 

474 . Chairman.^' On the western coast of the Red Sea are there any ports ?—There are stwcral part'* 
cm the western (-horp, but I would avoid that shore. 

47f> Why '—Because the navigation is more intricate and more d mgerons. 

l7ti. Lord iSffrtrfar/. 1 As regards the winds, are the two shores equally advantageous’—The winds, 
blow up and down the sea, so that it makes very little difference. 

477 . Chairman.] In case the plague, or war, should at any time interrupt the passage through Egypt, 
is titere any other course by wliich the conimiinicatinn could he kept up by the Red Sea with which you 
are acqu.iinted, or about which you made encpiiries ?—I would beg to draw the attentioiiof the Committee 
to the old and now almost-forgotten imile by way of the Gulf of Akkaba to Garsa; a Roman road 
formerly extended between those two )>oints, and a conimunicwtion by this route might lie obtained 
when it might be found impracticable; through Egypt. There is an anclioruge near the northern extre¬ 
mity of this sea, under a small isbind. 

478 . Lord Sandon.] Is there any cHtliculty in navigating that part of the Red Sea ?—It <-aniio1 be 
navigated hut by steam, that gulf. 

479 . AVhat widtii ?—^'Fen to 12 mile.-i, but has no good anchorages. 

480. M r. MullinB.] Have you any knowledge as to whether there are wells across the desert from tliat 
point to the coast?—^To my knowledge that route has not been traversed by any European. 

481. ChnirmoH.] During tlie three years when yi>u were in the Red Sea, tv,»8 tliere any occasion wlicn 
the plague would have interrupted the intercourse by the Red Sea?—Not oJice. 

482. Mr. Mallint.] From the result of jour examination, wliich of the two points should y«« prede.-, 
Suez or Co.sier, for the eoiivenience of piitseiigers, and also for celerity V—Suez. 

483. Lord Sfltidtiw.' You say that no interriiptioii to the eonimimication during those ihreejears 
took place on accxiunt of the plague, was that on account of any extra cessation of the plague during 
those three years?—It might have been owing to that,*but the caravan travels at all periods with pil¬ 
grims, whether the plague prevails in Egypt or not, between Cairo and Mecca ; and yet, as far as my 
enquiries liave gone, I never could find that it had more than once visited tin: Hedjeli/ 

■181. Wliat are the Iledjeh/. ?—Places in which the holy cities of Mecca and Medina are situated. 

48.'». Traeellers would be exposed, however sii.all yon may esUniate the risk, to the plague at ceit.dii 
seiuions of tlie j car, in passing from Alexandria to Suez ? Whenever it exists of course there will be .t 
risk. 

48(}. Is there a probability tiiat, it'he current of coininunicalion through Egypt bj-'the Red Kea 
were to become more frequent, the plague would be transmitted beyond its present liiiiits ?—1 <lo not 
think tlieie is ; the previous question would show tli.it it seldom leates the immediate vicinity of ('airo 
and other cities ill Kgj pt; it does not extend to the desert; it neM’r aceompanies the pilgrims ; the 
previous question and answer will be received as a strong ^•cnrobolMtion of ibis. 

487- Mr. Mullins.] Have you ever been between between Suez and tJaim ?—Yes, seieral times. 

488. I.s tliere any facility Kir obtaining water ?—No ; there is some water about 12 miles from Sue/., 
liiil verv bad. 

489. You do not look upon it tliiit that would present an obstacle to the conveyance of passengers ?— 
the 1< asl, 

l!K). Chm-man.] If the steamers were regular, and of suflicicnt CMpacily to take that cargo, do j'ou 
tliiiik that there would be any freight for llieui to India?—It would take sometime to divert it from its 
prc'Cnt elniniifl ; but eventually I riave no doubt that I bey would receive a large amount. 

•191. Wli.it is its present chaiuiel ?—It is in the hands of natives, who would view our iiilerference 
with gre.il je.dousy, 

492. You mean tliat there is a trallic, but that the article would still go in the native vessels, instead 
of ill llie sleumerf—Exactly. 

493. Lord Do you suppose that the pilgrims would make use of the steamers ?—The rieli 

pilgrims Mould, I have no doubt, in a sliort time. 
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Thomas Lovb Pkacuck, E»a. cullpd in ; and Examined. 

494. C/tairTnaa.] WHAT are you ?—T am examiner of India correspondence. 

495. You are particularly conversant with the subject of steam navigation to India ?—1 have paid a 
good deal of attention to it. 

496. Yon were examined in 1834 ?—Yes, and in 1832. 

497 . You tlicn gave it as your opinion, that for carrying into effect the communication with the Red 
Sea by steam, four vessels of 2(X) horse power, with a pniportiunate tonnage of th'ee to one, would he 
required ’—The proportion of power to tonnage. 

498. That is, with Bombay ’—With Bombay, 1 think that is rather too few than too many. 

499. Yon gave that as your opinion then ?—Yes. 

,500. Do you think any additional number will be necessary, or does your opinion remain the 
same upon that point ?—I think it would be better to have five, and for this reason, I find that the 
Mediterranean packets at the time I looked at the establishment last, w’hich is some time ago, 
however, but 1 believe it is the same now, required four to carry on the communication with Corfu. 

The vessel tliat left Fslinoutli on the 1 st of January, left it again on the Ist of May, and, in the same or¬ 
der on tile Jst of February, and the Ist of June. That is about 16,000 iiautic miles ; three voyages in 
ilie year to Malta, Corfu, and back. Of course those four vessels amongst them, performed in the year 
64,0(10 miles. Now, the 12 voyages from Bombay to Suez and back are 72,000 iiautic miles, and consi¬ 
dering the great superiority of the means of repair which the Mediterranean packets have to those which^ 
the Indian steam vessels can possibly have, 1 should think that 16,000 miles a year would be the maxi¬ 
mum of the possibility of their performance, one year with another, for any length of time each. Then-- 
fore, less than five steamers would scarcely perforiii the work. 1 find also that the great Scotch steam 
packets, which are vessels of great power, vvhich run about two days of every week, and rest five, coming 
at each end of their voyage into a port of repair after every run of between 400 and 500 miles, perform 
only one run each way in the week, which is somewhat more; it is between 20,(KX) and 25,(X)0 miles in 
the year, that is the maximum of their performance 5 but I think it cannot be taken as the basis of 
calcuiatioii for a long sea voyage; the Mediterranean packets are the only guides that we have as ^t 
to go by. Besides, Captain Wilson has given it as his opinion to the Bombay governm^t, that the 
Hugh Xdndsay jacket is only equal to two Red Sea voyages in the year, that is, 12,01X) miles. It 

will, therefore, require six Hugh Lindsay’s to carry on tlie voyage between Bombay and Suez. 

601. Lord SfliKfoB.j The Hugh Lindsay is not tlie standard to go by ?—That is the only ves¬ 
sel the Indian government have, to which they can say, You go to a certain point and come back 
that is the only vessel th-at has been able to do that. She is a very strong vessel, well built, and has 
verygi’eat power, which is the ori!y great advantage she has; she was only built to carry five days coal, 
and she has carried 10 or 12. 

502. Chairman.] Would you propose that each of these vessels should make the voyage out and hnni!*, 
or be relieved in the Red Sea ?—There is an advantage in changing the vessel, provided it pn be done 
in a port of repair, but not otherwise; but if it were relieved in the Red Sea, 1 should think it should be 
relieved bv a vessel of preeiselv the same tonnage and power. 

.503. I suppose you would lie of opinion that all the vessels sliould be of exactly the same tonnage aiul 
power, exact copies of each otlier ?—Yes, exact copies of eacli other. 

.504. That all the machinery sliould be the same ?—Yes. 

.505. And suit each other f—Yes; there would be a gre.it advantage in having the vessel quite cool .mu 

clean, and ready loaded with coal, to start immediately on the other s arrival. ^ 

.5(Ki. Lord Sonrfon.l Supposing no goods were carried ?—Yes; and the passengers luggage 
would he veiy small, and they would go into precisely tlie same cabins, they being preciwly the same 
vessels ; but if they go out of such a vessel as the Berenice into such a vessel as the Hugh Liiiusay, 
tl ev will not find the same accommodation, nor any accommodation for the same number of persons. 

. 507 . 1 think, in innking the inquiry, we must assume that all the vessels are of the same power, and 
equal to tl.e best of the two vessels that were first sent out ?—Yes ; the best of the two vessels that were 

scut out was not too good for any part of that voyage. , , , , 1 j 1 

508. C/tairmuH.] You had better now explain what the powers of tlie best of the two vessels are l 
w ill state both of tlieni. The contracts were made for vessels oi' not less than 600 tons measurement, and 
not less (ban 2(M) horse power ; that is to say, having cylinders of not less than o4 inches diameter. 
Tlie Alalaiita was built by Wigram and Green, in the river Thames, exactly, I may say ^cording to 

(he contract, which was made for 616 tons measurement; the old measurement. And the engines, 
wiiich were made liv Maudesley, had cylinders of exactly 6 l inches diameter, with five feet stroke. Uie 
Berenici; has about 50 or 6 () tons measurement more than the contract, and two inches diameter of cylin¬ 
der more than the contract; therefore, speaking in round numbers, the Atalanta may be said to be a 



of 630 tonn, attd 210 horse power} and the Berenice, of 660 tons, and 
31tn We ^eady foLi/io^ in July, im; hy which 

ntlvautefcc of the south- «rest nwosoon, on the other Htde of the Ca/>e. They camauta- 

till six months later, but as soon as they were respeotiwly ready they w’tre despatthod.^ The c mp 
fion «Itifli was made of tiieir voyages was, that they would reach Bombay m 59 days steatijinp^ • the 
tuliildintniice was taken in round numbers at I,2(K) nautic miles, the actual distant* ot their run bein^ 
11,500. The Consmiiptioii of coal »vas calculated at 20 tons a day, and the daily run was tuKcii id 2 lK) 
miles. 

509. Tjord In 24 hours?—In 2ft hours, 

610. C'Aaiman. I Do you mean the nveraae daily run?—Yes; it was taken at that; 12,000 miles 
would be the run in (50 days, and being 11,300. we allowed 69 days. The coal sent direct was Llanger- 
rick coal, selected in very large {lieces, the dust of Welch coal being good for itpthing. The stations 
chosen were Teneriffe, Mayo, in the Capedu Verde Islands, Fernanda Po, the t^pe of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius and Cochin. Mayo was chosen after a good deal of iiuiuity respecting the be^l station in the 
Cape du Verde Islands, and there seemed to have been no very good one; that appeared to be the best, 
but after the arrangement bad been made, we found ri'asoii to believe that the Isle of St. \'iii('eiit would 
be the best station in all that part of the world for a steuiii'Vessel. 

511. Lord Snndon.'] Is that one of the Cape do Verde Islands^—It is the only ishiiiil tliat 
has anything that may be called a harbour; all the re«t are roadsteads. The time of detention could not. 
he w«‘ll estimated, the coal being sent to places almost entirely new to ns. We set it down, however, i.t 
1<> days and a half, which turned out to be much too little, the detention being much greater. The 
average run which I mentioned calculated to the Cape was .‘M days. 'I’lie actual run of tin- .Vt<dant;i *be 
steaming moving along was M.5, and, therefore, we were only out one day in <>nr reckoning. 

512. Did she steam all the way ?—She steamed all the way ; she made about 211) or 220 miles on an 
average to Fernando Po, and from Fernandi Po tji the Cape she averaged 1(50; she steatned the w’hole 
of that lung run against a south-east trade-wind, wliirh we had e.\pected to avoid hy sending round to 
the coast of Africa. We sent her to Fernamlo Po out of the way, in order that she might avoid the 
south-east trade wind, but as she did not succeed in doing that, i should certainly recommend aiij- other 
experiment that might he made hy the Cape route to be made by 8t. Helena direct. 

513. That is a shorter course ?—A much shorter course, and 1 should have tio doubt, of the rapacity 
of either of these vessels to have run against a south'east trade-wind the whole of that line. 

614. CAairman.'J Then she went seven knots an hour against a south-east wind?—Yes. 

513. Was it blowing hard ; dues it appear by the log that it was blowing hard?—Sometinies ilwrc 
were strong fresh breezes ; a strong head-wind. 

516. Is there anything said about the swelP—No; he speaks of the current; be says he met uiih 
a very strong adverse current. The run from Fernando Po to the Cape is in round numbers 2,-dX) 
nautical miles, and is the greatest run that has ever yet been made by a steam-vessel at se:i. 

517- How many days was she doing that ?—Fourteen, The Berenice v»e liave only beard of frr.iu 
Mayo, one of the Cape du Verde Islands; it is just beyond 8t. Jago, between St. Jngo and the main line. 

518. Ilow lar is that ?—^'I'liese arc the dislanccs ; Falmouth to Teneriffe, 1400 miles; Teneriffe lo 
Mayo, 8(i0; Mayo to Fernando Po, 2,(XK); FtTiiamlo Po to the Cape 2355; the Cape, to the .Mau¬ 
ritius, 2271 ; the Mauriinis to Cochin, 2,125 ; Cochin to Bombay, 375 ; total, 11,581. 

•olO. Iler first stage was 1,40(» >;>.il‘'s ?—Yes. ^ 

520. How long was she doing thai; -Seven <la\s. * 

521. Did .she take in coals then ?—-She took in coals at Teneriffe, and met with a storm in the Baj 
of Biscay which damaged her upper works, and she staid there for repair; she was there alKiul u vvecK. 

522. What was her consumption of coaks for each day, do yon know ; or bow nmny days’ coals nai 
she take?—She took 250 tons. 


.523. Lord f^antfon.) That would he 20 tons a day ?—Yes, but she did not consume so much 
we allow cd that to allow for wusteage and for accidents ; her eonsuniptiun of coal was less than tliat of 
any stcuni-vcssel of which we have any knowledge ; it was less thud seven pounds per horse power per 
hour; eight is enn-iidered very little ; ten or twelve is very common. 

.52-1. tViairman.] Can you account for that ?—1 cun account for it froin tnn causes ; first, from 
what I believe to be tlie superiority of the boilers made by Maudesley to any other boilers whatever. 
'I'liey have some art of eeonmuising fuel ; they make boilers siimiler than others, but moie effective; 
and secondly, to the great pains that were taken in the selection of the Llnngerrick coal. Tlie Atalnnta 
had 29 tons of coal left when slie arrived ut the Cape, so that her power was more than 2,400 miles 
against the wind. 

.525. lojrd Sant/c/>.] Had she ihi-, wind pretty ne.irly the. whole way ?—SouUi pretty nearly 
the whole way, as I see by the log, smith and soutli east. 

.526. Chairman.] You did not expect that ?~No; The captain himself was very doubtful about it; 
for he .says in a sort of private diarj, of Wliicb he sent me a copy, “ I am exceedingly doubtful about 
my coals for this runat the end of every day he records his feelings and expectations, and the chance 
and expectation of his coal lasting to the Cape. 

527 . These two vessels were built originally as wur-steamers, were they not; not. as packets ?—^Thcrc 
was some miounderstundiiig on that subject; the vessels were built originally as the result of an urniiige- 
menl between the President of the Board, whicli wan Lord F.llenburougli, and the Chuirmun of the fcourt 
of Directors; there wan at that time, and there has been, an is well known, a negotiation pending between 
the court and the King’s (lovernmci.I leKiiectlng the division of the expense. It was always the basis 
the court took, that they 4 ^ 60 Id uet on the reeoi)rnend,iti(>ii of the Parliaincntary Coiiimitcec. These 
vessels were to be huih 1 ..nticipation of tli.it arrmigemcnt, or in case of that arrangement eoniing lo 
nothing, that they should be serviceable as war steamers in the Persian iiulf. 
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T** ^ > convertible ?—^To be convertiblct but it appeared so exceedingly 
^bable that toey would be employed as, packets, that they were constructed very much with a view to 
being semeeabJe as pTCitets, and, at the same time, to render them as efficient as possible as vessels of 
war. Jf they had omo ouut exciwvely as vessels of war, they would certainly not have been built with 
racing' decks; but being’ built witli a view to the ultimate accommodation of passengers, the racing decks ■ 
appeared indispensable j therefore, it was an attempt to reconcile two objects, which were in a very great 
measure incongruous. 

529. CAatrmem.] But I suppose as packets tiier are well adapted for the purpose 1— As packets, no¬ 
thing can be better. 

530. What number of passengers will they accommodate 7—There are nine cabins, very good ones. 
The captains are allowed to take passengers on their own account; the Company did not wish to derive 
any advantage from that, or expect it; they had wished it, but the passengers were limited to 18 persons 
in all, servants inciud^. The number, I believe, they both took; the Ataianta certainly took that num¬ 
ber, and the Berenice likewise, I think so. 


531. And Is that the extent Ibat you would say these vessels would carry between Bombay and Suez ? 

—It depen^ on the accommodation people would put up with. The accommodation is about equal to 
that of the Dundee and Perth Bcotcli steamers, which carry between 100 and 200 passengers, if they 
choose to sleep on the sofas in the saloon. ' 

532. Lord Sundan.} When ihey were full of coal, what room' had they besides for cargo ?—No room 
for cargo; cargo never entered into tlie speculation. 

633. CAairrmn.] Could you form some estimate of the number that could be conveniently carried in 
these vessels 1—There are nine cabins, eacli of which will accommodate two persons, I should think not 
more, not with any comfort. 

534. And is there a large dining-room or cuddy in which people could hang up?—^Most beautiful 
rooms they are. 

535. Lord Sawfon.] There wouU.be room for light cargoes, would there not, besides the coals ?— 
For treasure or articles of great value and small bulk; these vessels carried out treasure; the Atalauta 
carried a great deal upon the captain’s account, and upon his own responsibility. 

536. Mr. Crawybrd.l Articles of great value and small bulk were carried to the Isle of France ?—^They 
would carry to the Cape also. There was a great deal carried to the Isle of France. 

53/. CAairman.J But there is no room properly for cargo in these vessels;—No; cargo was left out of 
view. If you made a short run and took I0() tons of coals, you would take 150 tons of cargo. The 
Berenice would carry more coals than the Ataianta, and she requires more. 

5oH. Ijord Sandou.) If shelind not had head winds between Fernando Po and the Cape of Good Hope, 
she would have had a great deal of spare road ?—Yes, a great ded; she had at other stations spare 
coal, in fact the Berenice did nut find it necessary to stay at Teneriffe at all. The captain ran in there, it 
was Good Friday, and lie said he found the Spaniards all in a state of insanity, beating the image of Judas 
Iscariot with cudgels, uiul refusing to do anything, and therefore, as he found he should be detained 
imiiiy days, he went on to ^layo, having coals enough to carry him there, and to have some left still. 

539. Ci.ainn.in.) Then you consider five vesssela necessary?—Yes. 

540. Of course the same establishment of five vessels would carrry the communication to Point de Qal- 
Ic Sind to Bombay ?—That is a greater distance rather, I think not material, the same would do. 

1)41. Well then, 1 will ask you how ina^ more steamers would be requisite to carry on to Calcutta 
I'roin Point de Galle, or between Point de Qalle and Calcutta ?—I would allow oue steamer for every 
l.o.tNMI tuilcs. TShe distance from Point de Galle to Calcutta is 1,170 miles in round numbers, we will call 
It one steamer would about do that, one rutting one way and one the other; it would require two 

Iron) Point de Galle to Calcutta. A steamer will last much longer if not overworked. It could do more 
i.liiui l5,(Xlh, but it is not adtisable that it. should. 

.542. Tueti ibe extra expense will be two steamers '/—Two steamers to Calcutta 

543. Supposing you go to Calcutta instead of Bombay, it will re(|uire two additional steamers ? 
—Yes. 

544. Now we will have tlie expense of these vessels; in your farmer examination, you estimated the 
expense of each vessel very much of the same tonnage and power?—^Yes, bUOand 20(>. 

.545. You estimated the annual expense of each vessel at 25,0001. ?—Yes, I did. 

.516. That is, taking in all expenses, I suppose?—Taking ail expenses, including the sinking fund 
fur buildii.;^ the vessel and rL-plucing it when it is worn out. 

.547- Mr. Crav'ford.) All expet'ses to keep a steam-vessel at all times efficient ?—Yes. 

548. CAnimmi.] But that was also on the understanding that it was done in the most econamicai 


manner ''—Yes; and I gave the reasons. 

549. Before you go to that, I will just ask you if your present estimate is the same ; do you think tlie 
expense now would be the same ?—I do not see any reason to make any material difference in that esti¬ 
mate. * 

650. You further say, that in India you think it would be double that expense, I think you stated that ? 
—Yes ; I spoke of that in round numWs. 

661. That is, 60,0001. a year for each vessel?—All the outlay, the fuel, the establishment, and every¬ 
thing of that kind, that is, idt Indian; I only said the prime cost of vessels built in India would be about 
double the expense of vessels built in England. ... 

553. Lord Sondbn,! The prime cost?—Yes; and there was another point, that is to say. 



be**^We*toThatTt wouldTe" if it’were sent from Enffland to the Red Sea, not merely on account of the 
additional freight, but also on account of the deterioration ud . , - - 

5M. Mr, Irynnj Do you not allow for any supply of India fuel ?—Not of native fuel. 
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064i Ooly that vyhieh has been tried snfSeiently end ^•>»'The Bqrdwan coal, ttuit 'itoast 

be seat round froni Calcutta, but that itaa nat abdve half the pnwet of the Uang^irricK coaT^ ahd the 
fi^^t from Cakntta must always be very great. I have se^n It stated in the Indian jpapers (I know 
notttiflg ef it (ifiKila%) that 50'rupees a ton vrin' paid for- fiAt^ht from Oatctttta UK hlalti^ fbr Bhrdwan 
cotd'} there is oaW the Burdwan coal that is available Iifdia. 

Vou oonswer the Burdwmr eoal the only Soal that he^ been discovered in India, lehlch is arStl- 
able for the purposes of navigation 1—^Tea. 

566, Mr. r;raS{/bfd.J Do yon knew anything With rehnienee to what it may cost to be brought too 
Calcutta from Burdwan ?—I do not know exactly, but it is very cheap. 

557 . Mr. MulUnt.) What do yod think is the probable cost of fuel in Indiit, in places where they take 
it in ballnst i~''t’bey will only tidce it in ballast from their own porta of loading : the -Liverpool vessels 
will only take Lancashire eoal $ Isincashire coal does very well to run froip Liverpool to Ireland, or ai^ 
part of toe continent of Burope, hut it does rtbt do for a long seh voyage, ntfaich is the thing yoii have in 
view. 

567- Therefore, Liangerrick is the only coal you seem to approve of ?—It is the only coal that com¬ 
bines sufficient power in the bulk that any of out steamer-t can carry, or any steamers 1 know, to run the 
dtstance the Atalanta has run. 

558. Lord fiandon,'] Would not the Burdwan coal do for the rtin between Suez and Soco- 
tm-i-^Yes, it would for that distance. 

559. That is the same as the communication between Liverpool and Alexandria?—Yes j but the 
freight would he great. 

560. That you will send out less combustible power in the same balk ?—What you want is combusti¬ 
ble power; I doubt if a Liverpool vessel would take it to Mocha; I should think, any coaf going that 
way would be ground Into powder; there H landing and loading it on the caoiels’ backs, and trotting 
across the desert, and depositing the fuel and putting it again into the ste.imer, and if anything but dust 
got into toe steamer I should be very ipurb surprised- 

561. It could not be laid:down- at Suex for less than 61. a ton, I suppose?—I do not see the neces¬ 
sity for cools at Suez at ail, except fo cases dfemergeii^ r it would be much better to have a little port 
two-^birds up the Red Se«, dad tlMW let the ^team-vessel run from that to Suez and bark, it would be 
much cheaper. It would be much bettor to let the Atatadta and Berenice run up the whole length of the 
Red Sea and back i|ptin Without taking in grty coal at Suez; only having a small depdt for emergency 

562. Mr. MulSfu.] But you tbiiik it probable that certain vessels iday take Liangerrick coal in 
ballast ’—The only difficulty is to' get then* to toe port .of loading. 

56% AssuiUing them t<i take dot Idangerriek cowl in ballast, What do you suppose would be the cost 
in India per ton ?->“I shfould ftiiilft: thSry, Wuld not tidie cold in any -quantito for less than 20 *. as ballast 
or dead Weight, or^whateVet it mOy be eaUedi We bare had it done for 9 s., but I should think the 
arrangement eoald not require less than 20 s. 

6(il. Whet dot yew suppose would be toe extra oostuf conveying that coal from any one of the Indian 
ports to arty of the depots in toe Bed Sea ?—That is excecdirtgly variable. 

565. Take Socotra for instance ’—1 do not think it makes irtuch difference whether you take it at 
Socotra or Moohd ; but that I have not the means of knowing; we have riot got official accounts clear 
enough ; hat as 1 have already said, it cost 50 rupees a ton from Calcutta to Mocha; moreover, we 
know that toe coaii'oHhe Hugh Liqdedy cost 5',0001. each voyage, a very great part of which must 
have been freight; but’ we have toe mSsiWs df makihg ofheial returns of the eXact rate^of the freight 
of coal from l^mbay to the Red 8w 

566. Do not you think if there Watt an qittabBshmerit of regular communication with the. different 
ports in India, that the price of ceals would diminish in proportion ?—I should think it would rather 
increase. 

567. On what principle 7—Because the spare freight, which is the only freight worth reckoning kqion, 
is limited ; there was a great deal of evidence to torn, effect re»pecU'ng the available dead weight tonnage 
before the Salt Committee ; the result of that was, that they could go from Liverpool (and wlien it was 
examined 1 think it was proved they Irad-not so much to spare, but that was their statement,) with 
10,000 tons in the year, at 20 s. a ton ; but when- we‘ exartrined flie quantity of tonnage, the total nniount 
of tmiiiage from Liver|KH)l of all kinds, it dods not appear that the dead weight tonnage bore that pro¬ 
portion to it. 

568. Lord Saniioti.] The demand for the whole of that tonnage would naturally 'raise the 

price of freight’—Yes ; but then the freight is a very sriiidl part of the chiuge ; the landing and the rft- 
sluppingare very en'ormous chta-ges. We had a-charge of 1,967 dollars on one landing and re-shiprrierit 
at Aden. It could not have been above 100 tons; The landing and the re-shipmeirt of the coals in this 
station which we have employed, and' where it is HkCly to be vert much cheaper, much more easily ma¬ 
naged at any rate thaw to the Red Sew station, has been about 20 r. a'tori. • * 

.569. Chairman.] But of course, that would be prevented hereafter ?—All that admits of remedy, but 
though the coals have cost 7 L a ton, 1 think if we assume by good maiiagetnent we could get it for 3Z. 
LO g., it is as Utile us we should be able to get it at. 

570 . Have you-bad any communication with Cofokel Campbell on this subject ?—No; not much 
communication from him. 

571- You have haid no commanieation' with him about confe.>—'Fhe only coriitrimiication I have 
received from- him* lately is,- stating thUt toe Bombay government had written to the Pacha of Egypt to 
aUww them* to athlw Cwmetori* a* eorti dvpdt, rtrid that he- had acceded to tbd request. Camerbw,* 1 pre- 
SMiaw, to a veiy mrieh hettiiat^l^On than' Moehrt; Mdeha in fact wiU not dO' for' toede- steanters, be*. 
cMtse Captahr Witoc. *av8,rioi’yeH«el drawing mare town-10^ , fedt of water cari* go Info toe iiitter’ anthor- 
age at Mocha; and loi ’juter andwwaige to expired to so great a swell- during a very gteiR part of thd 
yetir, that the trikkig b^rd is rt ntoetet* of great dimoqhly, and often briposmldiftiy. 
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678. 60 »irfenr,) What is the drausht of these vessels ?—Alieut 14 hr 15 feet; 16 the 
Atalaiittf is, sthen <J«ile full, but she has one (which dues net properly belonjl to her draught ihfe httt' 
one foot under her bottom, whieh is eallSd a hollow guard-bbard. She hM too litde beam, this was 
adopted as a remedy for that. 

578 . C’Atffratir*.] If the steamers from CiJIcutta could bfe worked with the Bur'dwan coal, the expense 
of working them would not be so grekt^—No. 

574 . Mr. Should yhu think it itdvisabfe to limit the tonnage of arty future vessels td be built 

to the tonnage of the Atalanta or the Brnetfce, and the horse ptower ?—No; 1 think the latgr^r a itearo- 
vessel is tire more wOrfc She Will do, and the more cconomicatly she will do it; I hkve not the least doubt 
thaft iCO horse poWw will consume Us much Coal as a 800 borse-po«rer, for if you take it in round 
rtnujhers at 20 tons a ddf ak 1 did, which is one ton for 10 horse povi'er, and if a 160 poWer vessel will 
go 16(1 miles, and tSQO'potter Vessel will go 200 miles, it is vdry Clear the chnsumji^o'n' per diy i# the 
same, and the thne is CA^-and that, though 1 state-it theoretically, ia a inatiet of fact ptove'd by expe¬ 
rience. 

.'j/o. You are aware it has been recommended to have the tonnage of vessels so high as 1,000 t^S 
!«)d 250 horse power, shonhl you tliink'it well to have them so large as that?—I should think a l^OWI 
t(>n'< vessel ought to have mure than 250 liorse power; that is only one to four, that is loo little. 

.576- How much more ?—-Otie to three, and a half on evfery 1 ,o6o tons; from one to three, and any¬ 
thing below 700 , to 24 . 

. 577 . Ho you suppose vessels of such a siae could find room for a certain nutubeS of toos for cargo as 
well trs fuel and passengers >-—Certainly; I do think ihSy could. 

578. 'I'o wh.at extent do yon suppose ?—Not to a very great extent 5 to the extent of 1(X) Or 200 tons 
perhaps. 

. 579 . Should you think so moth as that—One hundred ton's, I sbould say, Certainly they could; if you 
limit tlie run to such rims as the Berenice and the Atalantd take, and if, instead Cf the proportion of one 
!() three, you liave u proportion of fine to three and a half, you Will ga3n half the additional quaitflty. 

580. \\ hat number of passengers do you suppose a vessel of 1,000 tons could coinuuie'nuy and with 
(Miisifort to tbemsclves accommodate ?—I do not think she could accommddate a Very great number in any 
ense; probably she might carry double tlie number of the Atalanta,36 peraohs in all coniforfably, but T 
do iHit think she could do more than that. • . jy 

.581. And independent of tlieir luggage yo\l suppose there will be lOOloris to sparC for car^ ?—It eit; in 
a vessel of 1,000 tons measnremeut, and the proportiem of one to threC and a Half Horse poiVCr for 


toiu-agc. 

582. You are also of opiniorf that a vessel of a larger horse poWer dhd larger tonnage will hot be so 
liable to Wear and tear as a smaRer vessel l—Clertahiiy, Up to a cCrtaln CJfteht. 

5 n3. r Aairmaa.l You have estimated the annual expense of each VesStl at 25,0D0f?—Yes. 

.581. You have done it in the uiost economical manner ?-—Yes ; built in England and the coals sent 
from Eiigi.ind ; but I certainly was in hopes, as fares I was concerned, that oUr building the vessels in 
England tt'ou’ld stimulate the ludiaii gov-eriiment to carry on their oWii operations more ecohonncnlly. 


and pfiy more atteution to it. ^ ■ 1 . • i, 

.585. 1 have always understood they can build in Calcutta as cheap aS in Englahd, mtd that it is the 
repiiirs that cost so much more ?—We liave ftot found that by experience; the rt^airk of the Enterpriae 
cost more than a new vessel would have done; the Hugh Li^say cost more than the Berenice. 

5S6. At Bombay l—Yes. _ 

.587. Mr. Can you give the Committee any information at to the Relative expense of buuding 

a vessel at Calcutta and in England—No, not in all its teeh'nical details. 

588. The price per ton at which they contfact to build ships ?—No; they say they can build them 
cheaper than we can build them in EiiglafiH. 

589. Lord A'anrfiw.l Do you hapiiea to know at what rate per ton vessels are generally mult 

at Bombay or Calcutta, putting steam-vessels aside for the moment ?—No, I do not; I only look 
to the generalfact, that some steam-vesscls of the same size, including engines and'so on, coat more 
building there than here. ^ , 

590. CAeUrman.] Which was the highest contract for the Berenice or the Atalanta?—It was the SMie 

as nearly as possible ; there was this difference, the Atalanta was contracted for (the y^sel) With Wi- 
gram & Green, and the engines with Maitdesley & Field, and the aggregate amount of the contract was 
somewhat’ less than 29,G0(X. Berenice Wak contracted for With Mr. Robert Napier, and the aggregate 
amount of the contract was 29,(XK)f. exactly. -s 

591. Mr. Youaa.] What were the respective amounts of the ship builder^s and the engineer s founts 
for the Atalanta?—The engineer’s of the Ataknta'were 16,OOOl.,anddoublemechan5cid stores 1,300/.; the 
hull would bfe about the difference. Hwasffi,80O/.; that made up the aggregate; if you deduct those 
two suras you will have the hull within a few pounds. 

592. Tliat is, lU,5O0f. ?—That m as near aboat it as possible. 

696. W'hat was the tonnage of the Atalanta?—Six hundred and sixteen tons. . 

594. CMrmn,] How much would that be per ton ?—Twehty pottnds {«r too; that mcluded more 

than the Kun; it idclnded a good niaily things. . , . . . u v # .v. „p,.v 

695. Mr. Young.] The entire cost of 28,8001., I presgme, mcluded the whole of tlie sea equipment, 

masts, yards, sai^ anchors amfotlifer sforfeal-TeS, the whole ; it j^ctude^be 

596. ' Mr. t 1 find h stated by Hr. Lardner, Uiat a vessel of t,0W tons and 250 hotae piwer 

can be constructed in any of the outporta for 3o,000/., d^s that ti;! o; ress 

irb# bbliera, Uiifd bdilt by pwbW advmUement for compeiftion, it conM te cb&stfucted for that *« • 

597, Yon «rfe'df*ft ^^6 if trotdd Be extrefoely hupVope# to use iVoft ^tiera, in tfuch vessels mten d 

iVhat re« 0 .| ?-The copper boiler* last longer, and the longer you can keep any 
part of the ibochineryof a vessel undisturbed the better. 
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693. Mr. Is there na other reason that yaii can assign for girHig a pTefereitce to eopper 

boilers over iron ones ?—•Notbiog but tbeir duration; 1 do not tdtach inuofa ioiportanoe to onjd^hii^; else- 

600. You are not aware that th^ are less liabie to accident t-<»No; I .am ndt awato of that. 

601. You have not turned your attaition to tfain?'—Yes; 1 have turned my a^ntibn to that. 

603. Mr. Are you ac<|uainted with toe use of Hall'a patent oondensen 7—I have ^ul a ItUle 

attention to it; among praotical men there are two opinions respecting them. 

603. Have you ever seen the Hercules ?—No; but 1 intend to see her Wbeb. she comes home. 

604. }f it were proved to you that the water that vrss placed in thoao hbitera nine montha before, 

remains the same water, having been in constant use, without that being* fresh mter and consequently 
free from any of that adhesion of saline particles which cause toe de8ti;U(!!tio|i chiton boilers, would it not 
induce you to consider tbev were more auvantugeous than you now imili^ toMito be ?—So far I believe 
it is proved that .th^ would be advantageous, but there is greater weimt' anid^'gfeater complication; I 
know as a matter or fact, though 1 dot wt know why, that the general SteamJ^k‘mtlon Company had 
them in one of their vessels, and }ook them out again. 1 know that as a matter of fhet, bi^ 1 do not. 
know why. . ‘ 

605. Mr. Mullifu,'] Are you acquainted with Collier’s patent boilers I'-r-I have seen drawings of it. 
That is another complicated system- 

606. So complicKtM, do yon think, as to render it inexpedient to adopt it think it would be in¬ 
expedient for toe East India Company to adopt it, until It was tried tn stations Where the means of 
repair were more available. 

607. Have you heard among scientific men any opinions mjurious to the patent boiler I speak of?—No. 

608. Have you ever hewd any opinions in favour of it 7—No; I have b^rd very little about Collier’s. 
1 do not know anywhere where it has been tried. I know where Hall’s has been tried, and learnt some 
results about it; but I do not know anywhere where Collier’s boiler has been tried, that | have not 
had the means of getting informaUon about it. 

609. Mr. Younyr.] Are yon acquainted with the principle of Hall’s condensers f—Yes. 

610. Mr. Cna^ord.^ But in point of foot you would not recommend any experimental iiiveiitions 

with regard to steamers for India?—No. . 

611. I mean those which have not reiwiyed decided approbation here ?—^The finest theory is Howard’s 
vapour engine; that has nicceeded to a certain extent. 

612. ChairmanJ] What is your opinion of Socotra as a dep6t ?-»-ln the first place I do not see that 
we want at all; I am only speaking from memory, because ic is some time since 1 read the papers res¬ 
pecting it; but toe general impression 1 have is this : that it has two good roadsteads, but no harbour; 
one available for the north-eMt and the other for the south-west monsoon; but it was taken possession 
of and abandoned in a burry, upon the supposition that it was ver}' unhealthy, and that supposition was 
afterwards supposed to have been too hastily adopted; still, as .it is only open roadsteMs, I should 
doubt its being,a good depAt under any circnnistances. 

613. You do not know that it fo not ?—No. 

614. The fact is, you do not know whether it is or not a good depAt?—I know it is only open road¬ 
stead ; it may be a very good depAt. 

615. However, you cannot speak to the fact ?—1 would not venture to say it is. 

616. You do not know it is not ?—1 do not know it is not, but my impression is not fovourable to 
Socotra. 

617. What are proper d^Ats between^kier. anfl India ?—The best depAt, in my opinion, is tlie^island 

of Perim, in the Straits of Bahelmandeto ? ... * 

618. Mr. Mitllint.] Do you speak from personal knowledge as to its practicability?—I speak from the 
evidence given before the last-Steam Committee in 1834, and from what 1 baVe seen on the Indian records. 

619. those records be obtained that you’ speak of ?—Yes; they are ail to be found in toe evi¬ 
dence given before the Steam Committee in 1834. 

620. There arc no additional ones that have been introduced ?—No; I think nothing more than that 
is sufficient to enable the Committee to form a judgment on the goodness of it. The next best, I thiqk, 
is the island of Camaran. 

631. Mr. Ba^/thaw.'i You do not spCak of these things of your own^ knowledge?—Only from having 
studied them ; and 1 wish it to be distinctly understood that any opinions I express are my opinioiw, and 
not those of toe Court of Directors ; I have expressed one or two already, which are at variance with the 
plan they have adopted; Mocha I consider to be decidedly bod for the reason I gave, that that does not 
allow vessels of sufficient draught of water/ ' / 

622. Mr. Mulline.} Why do you think Socotra could be. dispensed with ?—I conceive that either the 

Atalautu or the fiereuice cannot run in the north-east .pioosoou tp* Perim or to Csniaran. But I conceive 
tliai in toe south-west monsoon, if that has not betui very greatly OiisrepreseBted, -they could not run to 
8oco(,ra. • , » ' ' 

623. Do you think it would be advisable, under ahv cproamatances, that those vessels, or ia^er vessels, 

should run so long a course when' there was a possiblli^'of'their taking a shorter onC ?—I think it wouki 
be better that tliey should run to soroe very good and available station. The difference is not so very 
material in the north-east monsoon between SocOtra and Perim as to make the difference between the 
two a distance of any constiqueiice. ’ . i ' 

624. Have you any idea what the diiMance i»?—It is about 6d0 miles, I think.^ 

625. And to Socotra ^ miles foitber ?—No;! say from Soicotra to' E^rim is 600, but Camarmi is 
near 200 miles furtber,.165na«ticai miles. 

626. Then supppsing it was sbowo that Socotra was a good dt^At and mt Sable, to any of those ob¬ 

jections which ynb seem to allude lo^ j^ould you ndt think it more advisaole fo use Socirti^ for a SqiAt 
than to advance further to I'^rm or hi? pamaran ?—Yas 'i 1 think it ia not desirable to have long runs if 
it can be avoided; at the sautc time, long tuna taye time, proyidSd they do not oyerwork the veiael ia 
the time. ' i ‘ 
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627- Then you think it would be better to lose a little time than overwork a vessel, and thereby create 
a vast deal of expense ?—Certainly. 

628. And the necessity of laying her up oftener than under other circumstances wonld be necessary 1 
—Yes ; there is abundant depth of water in Perim; it is a perfect harbour. 

629. Chairman.] Is there not some difficulty in getting into it ?—Not for a steamer, there can be none. 

630. Does not the wind blow very hard there ?—^The wind blows very hard at the entrance, but I 
should not think that would affect a steamer in a narrow sea. 1 have another objection to Socotra for 
the south-west monsoon, and that is, that it is too far to the north; you will find in all the evidence that 
was given before the Committee, in 1834, respecting sailing vessels that have gone to the Red Sea in 
the south-west monsoon, that they kept as close as possible round Cape Guardafui. Now a steam-vessel 
leaving Socotra would be out in ^1 the force of the wind, and would have either to run to the coast of 
Africa under very disadvantageous circumstances, for which she would go out to Socotra and then back 
by the African coast, or else she must go upright i^^aihst a head-wind all the way to the Gulf of Aden. 
For the south-west monsoon, I should think Socotra not an advisable station ; for the north-east, I dare 
say it wonld be a very good one. 

'631. Mr. Mullins^ But supposing it was only advisable to use it in the north-west monsoon, do not 
you think it would be better to have it for a depdt than to dispense with it altogether ?—1 think it would 
be better to have it most certainly, though I do not think it the best depdt you could choose, as far as 
I know, and I might alter that opinion on reading the papers over again, but yet 1 think it is most 
desirable to have it as a depdt; 1 think we could not have too many dcpdts, because it is only for de¬ 
positing coals which would be used on an emergency, and experience would point out which was the 
best. The choice is evidently very limitted; Socotra, Perim, and Camaran arc about the whole that 
are very good. 

632. Chairman.] Perim would be the first ?—Perim has no water, it is a mere sandy rock, that is a 
disadvantage to it. But a very small establishment would be necessary, and I should think the steam¬ 
ers themselves could feed it. 

633. The second would be Camaran ?—Yes, that being only 163 miles from Perim. It would not be 
necessary to have them both ; but Perim appears t > possess so many advantages in its position, and its 
harbour, and its distance, that I think it would be very desirable to tryto form a small establishment there. 

634. If it were thought necessary that we should possess Socotra, does there appear to be any diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining the cession of that land 7—As far as I remember from the papers, none at all. 

635. Well, now we will take the time: in 1834 there appeared to be a doubt whether the south west 
monsoon could be overcome by steamers; 1 suppose there is no doubt any longer upon that point ?— 
There is still a great deal of doubt among practical men on the subject, arising from the length of the run. 

1 do not find any practical men very adventurous ; the most adventurous men against stormy winds are 
the people of Liverpool and Glasgow; they do not make any doubt of the power of a steam-vessel to 
surmount any opposition in the south-west monsoon ; they suppose the number of miles that a steamer 
could run against it in a day would be greater than she would be able to carry coals for to the first avail¬ 
able station. The best chance of standing against the south-west monsoon would be, if it were possible 
to find a depdt, immediately round Guardafui. Now, I do not know that there is not one : there is no 
evidence that there is not one ; there is the island of Perim (haadini/ a map to his Lordship), 

636. I suppose there is mure searoom than about Socotra ?—No ; those who speak of it in that 
evidence speak of it as being perfectly land-locked. 

637. Is not this rather about a depdt than about the passage from Bombay, because I am now talking 
',f the ?outh-wmt monsoon ?—Yea; but a depdt for the south-west inoiisoou should be, if possible, im 
mediately under Cape Guardafui. 

638. There was a doubt whether a steam-vessel could successfully encounter the south-west monsoon 
dead an end ; does that exist now ?—It does not, provided you have vessels of great tonnage and power; 
you must have that; that is essential. 

639. Are the Atalanta and the Berenice equal to it 1—I think not; the Berenice might be, but I 
think the Atalanta is not. 

640. But supposing a communication from Bombay in the south-west monsoon, how would you 
make the passage, not being able to go dead an end ; might you slant away to the southward ?—You 
could not go more than six points of the wind ; but 1 would make a course within six points of the wind ; 

1 would nut run down to the other point of the Line, as some people propose to do. 

641. How far would you go in that direction, would you take in the strongest part of the south-west 
monsoon ; what course would you take when you leave the Bombay harbour ?—Some propose to run to 
the northward first, then to make a very long run to within two or three degrees of the Line. I would 
run out of the harbour and make courses, not very long ones, within six points of the wind. 

642. Mr. Crawford,] Lines as near in a direct course as possible ?—^Yes. 

643. CAairmott.] Would you go exactly like a sailing ship ?—Exactly so; or else I would go dead an 
end, which is what the Scotchmen would do. The Glasgow men would go right ahead against any 
wind that blows. The Atalanta has gone upon that principle, she went right ahead always. 

^4. Under those circumstances, what time would vessels take to go to Socotra ?—From Bombay. 

645. Yes, f^rom Bo^ay ^—^'rhey would be about 12 days, 1 should think. 

646. Mr. Yownp.] What is the distance ?—Twelve hundred miles. 

647. C'Aaiman.] But that would bring the coals of one of these vessels very near to their total con¬ 
sumption ? It would; but I think it would be possible to do it, if she could go five miles an hour, which 
is what I calculate. I think it would be jpossible, but I would rather run to Guardafui and have a depdt 
immediately round the point; there is an island there. 

648. But the distance would not be less to that point ?— The distance would not be less. 

6 ^. Well now, would you take the other mode you have put, that other persons suggest ?—-I would 
not'bdce that pl»n at all of running to the northward, and then to the southward, and then along the 
Idne and then up to the northward again. 


X 
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660, Mr. ¥«unff.] fhoagb gome bare reeommmded it?—Yes, aometata df gteit ejqierie^e; 6^ 

the time it would take would frustrate all the objects of an expeditious oammanicantm. Wo doaat tlMt is 
practicable. 

661, But you consider the preferable coune to be to have vessels adapted for etfcoiintering tht seve- 
rity of the monsoon, and then steaming as neafly as the cireumttances in which you migHt be placed 
would permit ?—Certainly; with sufficient tonnage and power, if you do ntft bxceed 1,000 torts me^re- 
ment, and 800 horsepower within that limit, you might go against 'die south-west monsoon, that is my 
opinion. 

662, 0/iairtMn.] Now it is 1,600 miles^ from Oalle to Socotra i'—It is rather more than *1^600, very 
near 1,800. 

668 . And the passage, in point of wind, would be more favourable ?—Mudh more favourable, it would 
be almost a beam wind. 

_ 664. How many knots an hour do you diink the Atalanta and thr Berenice would go under those 
rircumstances ?—-I ^ouM think they would go their;U8aid rate. 

655. Two hundred miles a day ? —Yes. 

656. Then Galle to'Socotra would take eight days and a half?—Yes. 

657. Well, now let us go from Galle to Calcutta imd back; that is, 1 believe, we will stop at Madras . 
—That is 540 to Madras, and 71W to Calcutta. 

668 . Mr. Oraaj/bnf.] Now Where do you start from, and Wliidh mOnsooii P—Tbe south-west monsoon. 

669. C/tairman.J There is much greater facility in the bay of Bengal steaming against the south-west 
monsoon than in the European sen, because it does not blow home; bj' keeping near the shore you have 
not the wind, only the swell against you ?—Here is the chart of a voyage from England to China. 

6C0. Well now, from Calcutta to Galle against the south-west monsoon ?—If it be a true south-west 
wind, it will be a beam windTrom Galle to Socotra ; but it is lult, it is more westerly. 

661. Mr. SoffgAav/.] Now I ask you whether, as yon approach the African coast, the winds are not 
found to change more to the south than in centre of the bay in the European sea?—^The winds are south 
very near the coast of Africa, below Guardafni; but beyond Guartlafui they blow right up and down the 
Gulf of Aden. There is a due westerly whid in the Gulf of Aden, going south to Bombay; iu the 
south-west monsoon the wind falls away. 

662. Mr. younp.] Are you acquainted with the effects of the south-wert monsoon on the navigation of 
the bay of Bengal ?—1 will state one circumstance; the Entcrpifise went from Calcutta in the south-west 
ntonsoim, to go to Bombay, for ttie purpose of making the first voyage to the Red Sea; she got to Point 
de Galle she could not round that point, and she went back to Calcutta. 

6 fS. What time did the Enterprise occupy in the performance of the passage from Calcutta to Point 
de Galle ?—^That I cannot tell you ; I only know that simple fact; you must have a powerful vessel to 
go round 'Point de Galle. 

1 “ 'vhat time do you consider a well adapted steamer would be capable of making the passage 
from Calcutta to Point de Galle against the south-west monsoon ?—I think that under any favourable 
circumstances they will always make their 200 miles; and under decidedly adverse circumstances they 
will never make less than 150, excepting, as J said before, if south-west monsoon has that tremendous 
power which is ascribed to it; through the whole distance 1 think it will not make 150 miles a day. 

665. Then I understand that under favourable circumstances you are of opinion that the passage might 

be made in six or seven days, ar;l under those .unfavourable circumstances, in nine or ten; fct that so ?— 
Yes, certainly. • • 

666 . Mr, Mullins.] Now, looking to vessels of 1,000 tons, with 300 horse power, within what period 
do you think they would make the same passage ?—.*1 do not think steam-vessels ever go more than 150 
miles a day, 260 for a sm^i one, and I think a very large and powerful steamer would make 200 miles 
good under unfavourable circumstanres ; all but the most unfavourable. If you could get 150 miles a 

against ihe south-west monsoon, then you would do well. 

667. CAairman.] If it does not blow home?—No; I should think you might do that iu the bay of 
Bengal. 

668 . Then in the north-east monsoon ?—^That is nothing for a steam-vessel. 

6 j^. What would you take as an average ?--I would take 200 miles a day in the north-east monsoon. 
6/0. Both sides 200 miles a day, backwards and forwards ?—Yes. 

671. Mr. I'aunff.] What time do you iuiagine is occupied in taking in coals at Point de Galle?-1 
do not know; we have been very much oUt in the ealculation of the time occupied in taking coals in. 
These steamers will not round the Cape, the detention is very great; hnt the best plan would be to have 
nio^^ratcly long runs, and to change the steamer at every station. 

6/2, Suppose the Atalanta or i^e Berenice to be dispatched frota Calcutta, what are the stations that 
you would recommend for taking in coals during the soutik-ieust monsoon ?—Under any circumstances 
they would run down to Pomt de Galle. I do not see any .rtecessity for having anything nearer than 
that, and that you must have. 

ulready citiculuted «b occupying upon dh average eight days ?—Yes. 

W'*' would you mve a vessel at Point de Galle for taking in a fresh supply of coals I-—I am 

not sufficiently acquainted with the eapocities of Point de Galle ko say that; We haw always been mis¬ 
taken m our reckumag in point of time. 

675. But from the best informatvoo you have ?—Pive days; but f would save those five days by haring 

another vessel ready. , " 

676. We have understood you, then, I think, to express it asfour opii|km tlmt frhm Point de‘Galle to 

Socotra might be a«^pll^4««ight days more l-Yes; but f will wsy to Guwriitfai; I wwild mher 
run there thw to Point >*<> Grile in toe south-west moiwoon j I wish to keep that Iti view, hi a dep5t can 
oe round. If you twch at Madras you may have ooahi thew, If juia want them, but you 4o not want 
them ; you cannot always toueb.ot Madras. ' 
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£77’ Then it appears, if I uoderatuid you correctly, ne the result of your eetimate, that durioa the 
jivevai^ce of tiie flouto-vrest monaooii a.passa^ misfit be made from Calcutta to Guardofui or Socotra in 
about the same time as you calculate it rrould occupy to make a passave from Bombay to those same 
pomts; 18 It so ?—No; I think not. 

678. Did I understand you correctly that it would occupy 16 days from Bombay to Guardafui or So- 
c^ra steaming in the south-west monsoon ?—What [ should say, and what I meant to say is, 1 sliould 
go against the south-west monsoon from Bombay to Point de Galle at the rate of 
120 miles a day, and from Point de Galle to Gaurdafui at the rate of 160 miles. 

I ^-1' Guardafui is what distance ?—One thousand two hundred miles. If you take 

l,oml miles at 160 miles a day, that is 10 days and a half, sa^ 11 days, I think they could go from Point 
de Galle to Socotra in 11 days; then take 1,100 miles, at 1^ miles a day, from Bomliay to Socotra, 

I have always understood it to be i ,200; but I am speaking of nautical miles, which are not always ad¬ 
hered to. . D j ; 

680. But you are speaking of them in all instances ?—Yes j when I speak of land distance I speak <if 
nautical miles also. I think it is not more than 11 days, if so much, and that at 120 miles a day. So- 
*^'^®y** stoted in the Indian papers, when there was so much discussion about it, as lieiug 
1,800 miles from Point.de Galle. 

631. What period would be occupied by one of the vessels you before ailverted to in making a passage 
'‘’“Sn “ ^ Madras during the south-west monsoon ?—Four days, 1 should think, 

682. And what from Madras to Galle ?—I should think it would be about the same, about five days : 
about nvc or six u^ya. 1 ahould think it would take ten daya the whole passage. 

683. It^ would seem to follow then, from the evidence you have now given,that the time that would b, 
occupied ill passing from Calcutta to Socotra would be 21 days during the south-west monsoon, exclu- 

time that might be lost in taking in coals at Galle, or detention at Madras ?—Yea. 

684. Chairman.'] What is the time occupied from Bombay to Calcutta by Dawk ?—^Ten days, some¬ 
times 12 and sometimes 14; 1 am speaking of the sborjtest time when 1 say 10 days. 

33.6. Of course, during the rains it would take a greab deal more ?—A great deal more; yes. 

^ 686. Mr. Yowiff.] Then 21 days being occupied from Calcutta to Madras, and from Galie to Socotra, 

It appears that it would take about the same time if letters were dispatched overland from Galeuthi to 
Bombay, and from thence forwarded to Socotra in the south-west monsoon ?—‘It would, I suppose. 

687. But in Uic return, you would have great advantage on the Bombay side?—In the m>rth-east 
monsoon you would have great advantage. 

6t®. During the prevalence of the north-east monsoOn, what time do you think would be occupied in 
passing from Socotra or Guardafui to Bombay ?—'Pwo hundred miles a day. I have no doubt they could 
run that. I have not the least doubt of their running that. 

689. That would be six days then Yes, six days to Bombay, and nine days to Galle. 

690. And from Galle to the Bay of Bengal, during the north-east monsoon to Madras ?—It would 
only make 90 miles difference j the deviation from Galle to Madras that is 540 miles. Tliree days 
would be enough to allow for that. 

691. And from Madras to Calcutta?—That is 720; four days, I think that is allowing quiteenougli. 

692. That would be 16 days to Calcutta, by Galle aud Madras?—From Socotra, yes. 

093. Mr. Crawford.] Without detentions?—Without detentions. 

694. Mr. 'Young.] And by Bombay you would, 1 presume, add the 10 or 12 days for the passage over¬ 
land to the six ’—Ten days you must allow. 

_ 69ff. How dong is the average communication by land ?—^Thc shortest possible communication is 
eight days. > 

696. What period would you add to the passage from Socotra to Bombay, for the transmission of 
letters from Bombay to Calcutta, during the north-east monsoon ?—About 11 days ; I would take one 
day to get them ready, and 10 to send them, 

697. Then letters would, in your opinion, be conveyed from Socotra to Calcutta by Bflmbay in 15 
days ?—^Yes, but it might be done in eight. 

698. What do you think would be a fair average calculation?- -If it were worth while to run a race, 

I should say it might be done in eight days. 

699. Under ordinary circumstances, would 10 days be proper ? -Yes. 

700. Then it would occupy 16 days by Bombay ?—Yes. 

701. And by your former statement, if taken by Galle and Madras it would occupy, I understand you 
to sav, nine and three are 12 and four are 16?—Yes. 

702. Which is the same time with the addition of any time that might he lost in stopping either at 
Madras or Galle ?—And exclusive of delays. 

703. Mr, Bt^haw.] I wish to call the attention of the witness to the situation of Madras; the time 
it takes to convey letters from Socotra in the iiorth-east monsoon to Bombay is six days by a steamer; 
now what is the time it takes to convey letters by Dawk from Bombay to Madras ?—I cannot speak to 
that exactly, but I should think it would nut take more than to Calcutta. 

704. Then in fact that would be 16 days to Madras?—Yes. 

705. Then by steam «ll the way from Socotra by way of Galle to Calcutta, according to your former 
atatement, it would only take twelve days ?—Ye«. 

706. Then there would be a saving in time to Madras of four days h —^There would. 

707. Mr. Youny.] In your preceding evidence, referring to the transmission of letters overland from 
Bombay to Calcutta during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, you stated that it would take 10 
days ?—I do not remember that I stated that; I think that is too little. 

706. Do not Bte rains prevail during the period of the soutii-west monsoon ?—^Yes; part of that time 
it must be impassable, which must cause a detention. 

709. Tton considera^ the inlpedunent that would be likely to arise from the prevalence of the tains 
during the south-west monsoon, what time do you think now might he fairly calculated for the com- 



munication between Bombay and Calcutta by land at that period?-Sixteen ’ »t ran^s 

between eight and sixteen, between the possibility of the greatest expedition and the chance of the 

Can yon *tate the time it takes to convey letters by Dawk from Bombay to 
Calcutta f—No: the force o/ the south-west monsoon in its whole range does not extend over more 
than six mouths. The force of the south-west monsaoa, oa the Bombay side, is generally considered as 


^“ynf CAai^n°]"well now, we have got the expences; returns^ 

Ateatner per annum, and five steamers, that Js 125,000 /. to Bombay; now ^ve will talk about the returns, 
and we will talk of Bombay only; have you any memorandum of that ?—I have no memorandum at all, 
except this little table of distances and these maps. 

712. What are we to set off; what are likely to be the receipts by Bombay; what by Calcutta j and 
what have we to set off in the different routes against the expences f —A very little I should think ; 1 
should think from passengers we would get nothing. I do not think it would be a matter of profit to 
the East India Company in any way whatever, for the conveyance of passengers. 

713. Might they not make it so, if they chose ?—^They did not think they could in the Atalarita and 
the Berenice; they gave them away to the captains, the only object was experiinentaly to see the result. 

714. Mr. M’uIHm.'] What sum do you think it would be advisable to charge a passenger by that route, 
the entire distance ?—Why, the advisability for a profit ought to be very considerable, if you look to 


profit. 

715. What do you think it would be advisable to charge; you are aware the charge by the Cape of 
Good Hope is 120 what do you think it would be advisable to charge by the other ?—One hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

716. Chairman."] What do you expect will be the returns from passengers between Suez and Bombay ? 
—^There are two ways of getting a return; in the first place, if you turn yourselves into hotel-keepe."s, 
and find the passengers with everything, and chfrge so much money ; in that case, charge what you will, 
my opinion is, the East India Company would get no profit at all. The other way is to allow the pas¬ 
sage to the captains, and let them have a proportion, one-third, or whatever you may fix upon for their 
carrying the passengers at their own cost and in that way; I think yon might get some money, but not 
much, but a great deal of complaint of the mode in which they were treated. 

717* Mr. BapsAow.] But experience does not bear out that fact, inasmuch as captains of ships take 
passengers upon the latter terms that you have mentioned, and give very great satisfaction, by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope ?— But it appears to be the reverse by way of the Red Sea. 

718. How so?—On the last voyage of the Hugh Lindsay there were great complaints by the pas¬ 
sengers against the captain in consequence of the miserable accomodation of fare. 

719. That was not a vessel calculated for the purpose ?—No, but the fare j they did not complain of 
the vessel, but they complained of their treatment. 

720. Chairman.} But why cannot the same system be adopted in the steamers ’—Now, 1 will suppose 
that overruled, and the charge to be 150 1. for a passage; they would object very much to give 150 /. to 
go to Suez, when they ran get to England for 1^ 1. 

721. Why charge them 160 1. by the shorter route, and 120 1. by the other?—Because the expeiice of 
sending a steam-vessel from Calcutta to Suez is very far greater than that of sending a vessel from Calcutta 


to England. 

722. Looking to the charge to " passenger with reference to the provisions to be found him on his way, 
what do you think would be a faiv ch.irg —The Alalunta originally charged 120 1. for the best Cabins; 
th^ afterwards reduced it to 100 /., and it is now KO 1. 

/23. But that was only a certain distance ?—That is 3,000 miles, Calcutta being 5,000. 1 should 
think 150 of which only 100 1. goes to the captain, on the supposition we just made of two-third ; 1 
should tbiut( 150/. would not be too much to charge. 

724. One hundred and fifty pounds for the entire passage from there to England ?—No, from Calcutta 
to Suez. Suppose you take 120 /.; 150 /. was wliat 1 thought myself. 

72o. As a proper remuneration for the passage, then, yim will have on an average 20 passenger; you 
will have no more. 


726. Mr. MulUns.] That is to say, your opinion is, it would cost 100 i. for providing a passenger 
comfortably during that passage ?—Yea ; that is to say, to induce the captain to take the risk and expense 
on himself in such a way as to satisfy the passengers and prevent such a round-robin as was signra the 
other day, to provide passengers of a steam-vessel with the same degree of comfort and munificence as 
that with which the Atalanta passengers are provided ; but for the calculation, it would be better to take 
the higher rate, because if you have 50 1. profit, and that is scarcely worth reckoning upon, of course, d 
/or/mri, if you only have 30/. profit, it is still less worth reckoning upon. These captains would not 
.iHve taken the passengers on any other terms, either to provide for themselves or they to provide for 
them and give us nothing ; they nould rather hSve taken the vessel out without passengers at all. If 
you have 20 passengers a month each way, and you have 50 /. from each passenger, that will be 1,000/.; 
BO that you would get about 2,500 /. by passengers. 

727. C’AflimoM.f Are you talking of Bombay ?—No, I am talking of Calcutta wow. You are talking 
of one way; you are not going to have both Bombay and Calcutta. I doubt if you wiU have so many 
passengers as that from Bombay; you would not have 240 ladies and gentlemen from Bombay every 
year, and back to Bombay every year; that is out of the question. 

7%. i am speaking of passengers to every one of* the presidencies ?—It will depend on where they go 
from; passengers from Calcutta would not go to Bombay. 

729. What passage-money wbuld you propose from Bombay to Suez, and from Calcutta ?—I would 
prtqmse 100/. from Bm,'*'ii>, and 160/. from Calcutta. 

7^. Mr. Yottny.] Vou have given us your opinion as to the time that would be occupied between 
Calcutta and Socotra, and BomMy and Socotra; will you infonn the Committee now what time you 
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cale\date it would to pioeieedllroai Soeotn to Suejt in the Atidanta <»r the Berenice ?—In the souto* 
weet or north-east tnniitoon ? ~ 

731. Inthesooth-westmonsoonfirstf—You sees, going from Socotra to Soea, you hare got out of 
the line ; I think you ought to be. in. You haye got away from GuardoFoi j you have got too far to the 
north; nevertheless you might make a course, and get back upon the coast of Africa and that way } 1 
should allow 808 miles for tnc run, at IM) miles a day in the south-west monsoon, from Socotra to 
Babehnandeb. 

732. That would be about six days f—About six days, not quite. • 

733. And from thence to Suez ?— From thence you have l,w)0 miles to Sue* i^iost the north-west 
monsoon, and wind for the whole distance, a strong north-west wind. 

734. At what rate do you calculate you might steam under those oircutnstances 7—t think you should 
allow 10 days for that; it is 1,200 miles; you might do it in less, but you could not calculate on doitM 
it in less : it is very near 1,300 nautic miles I think from Babelmandeb to Suez; 1,065 to Camara^ 
and 165 to Babelmandeb; that is lO days. 1 think it might be done in 10 days. 

735. And on the return coming down the Red Sea ?—^The north wind blows so much In the Red Sea, 
that you might almost sail down. I should think you would run down on an average at the rato of 240 
miles a day. 

736. Right down to Babelmandeb?—Yes. 

737. CAairmamj In the north-east monsoon it would be the same thing, the wind always blows 
there ?—Ye.s, but it does not blow so strong; then I should allow them 200 miles a day in the north east 
monsoon, one day with another, throughout the whole voyage. 

738. That would make how much ?—Twenty-six days without delays, without detentions; but part 
of the present plan is to send sailing-vessels when steam-vessels are unavailable. 

739. Perhaps you can give us on estimate of the number of passengers from Bombay and from the 
eastern side of India 1—It is very difdcult, because when the Atalantahas gone at long intervals, she has 
carried more passengers than if she had gone probably once a month ; she never carried more than 20, 
and she has left passengers behind who wanted to go with her. 

740. Mr. Younff.J But do not you consider that the number of passengers .who would be likely to pass 
between those respective points, would be greatly increased with any increase of facility for their passage 
—Yes, I think it would ; 1 think people would go if they had no reason for going, when they had a good 
opportunity of travelling provided. 1 think the conveyance makes passengers. 

741. CAniman.] Then you can form no estimate of the number of passengers that would go from the 
eastern side of I ndia ?—No ; 1 should think there could not possibly be 240 people by Bombay in the 
course of tl»e year. 

742. Mr. Bttffshaw,] Do you happen to know tKe number of passeimers that have been going to and 
from in the course of any given year all the presidencies of India?—*No, that I do not. 

743. Do you happen to know it has been stated that while Bombay only takes to and from 603 passeii. 
gers, Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon take 2^66 ?—I should think that is very probable; Calcutta then 
would supply her steam-vessels with passengers. 

744. Do you thing it would be unfair to suppose 1,000 passengers would go from India to and fro in 
the course of a year, if proper steam communication were established to ail the presidencies of India ?— 
There are a great many people who do, not like steam-vessels; but I think you may assume that. For 
all India, 1 think there might be 1,000 ; 1 do not know whether there would be so many by steam ; I 
think there would be more than 500. 

74.5* I dare'say you are aware that however objections may be rmsed to steam-vessels in this country, 
that in 1 ndia there is quite a contriiry feeling with regard to them ? — Yes; and t have no doubt that tiiat 
contrary feeling would become universal if it were established. There is nobody that could afford to go 
by asteamar that would not prefer that to a sailing-vessel, if proper accommodation were provided. On 
that account I should say 1,000 might be assumed 

746. Each way 7 —Each, way: not at the beginning, but after a time. 

747. Mr. Youtiff.] Supposing the number were equal to that which you state, namely, l.OiW, whut 
proportion of them do you imagine would proceed to and from Bombay, and what proportion to and fro n 
the other presidencies of Madras and Calcutta, supposing there was equal facility for passing between the 
whole? -1 should think not above one-sixth would go by Bombay ; it would be much safer to assume 
500, because that is as much as you would he able to take if you wish to establish them once a month. 

748. Chairman.] You mean there would not be room for more?—No; not of ladies and gentlemen 
exclusive of their servants. 

749. Well now, have you any knowledge of the Post-office receipts ?—No; in fact, nobody can have 


any knowledge. . 

750. Because letters that go round the Cape hitherto cost nothing?—Jr next to nothing; but that is 

no criterion to go by; there will be a heavy charge by steam. « , ^ « 

751. Have you any opinion as to what should be tlie rate of postage ?—I believe they have fixed half- 
a-crown for a single letter, and I think that is very fair from England to Bombay. 

752. Anddoyouknow whatitistoCalcutta?—No; but 1 believe about as much more? about as 

much more I think; !,I^i||)»nember having letters that came to half-a-guinea ; double letters from Calcutta, 
and I think it was *»«• the packet, and ^-balf for the dock. 

753. Is this a new arrangement of the Post-c^c?—Yes. , ^ . uni. ui 

764. Mr. Bagshaw.] Now is it proposed mnbe present establubment that Mr. Waghorn shall be able 

' -No, to eiiarge nothing. 


ed, tiie whole net remaining charge is to be divided between the King s (xovernment and the Company. 
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The ContpoBi’ under that ari«ngemeot will ipet nothiag but the Httana-ilwww^ > _ .. 

foife though that may be an indemnity to the Company for recovermg one •half of 

lettem from Bombay, for-lettew eent vfifom SoBtey, Madraa and Catentta it wiBbe neceaaary to make a 

communicating from Suez with Marfme and Calcutta direct, the Company would lose the inde^V 
that they at present calculate upon to be received by them for the conveyance of letters from oomo^ 
the other presidencies f—Exactly. t u * v 

757 . That may, in your oirinien, perh8{W, oonstitute-a good reason why the Company should ntK »e 
favourable to it without making a new iMugifia with the King's Government, because doubling tb* dis¬ 
tance must double ^e charge, and deprive them of sU possibility of any retucn. 

768. QctnrnM.] Do notiyou think also, that the.higbrate of postage from Bombay to Calcntta would 
interfere very much with the sending of the number of letters that would go by that conveyance ?—‘Yes. 

I rather think the Bombay postage is higher then the present Mediterranean paehet,or very neajriy equal. 

759 . Might not letters be conveyed direct to Calcutta by steam at a cheaper rate than they wouln be 
conveyed to Bombay, from Ahonce by Daulk and Calcutta ? —No, 1 think not, I think the expence-by 
steam would be greater, certainly. I understand the question to be whether the steaming expense would 
not be as little as the Daulk expense, sending them first to Bombay and then to Pennt de Qalle, ■ 
which I understand -is the plan, to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. I conceive the expense by steam 
would be very much greater than that of the Zhiulk. 

760. You mean the expense of two additional steam-vessels V—Yes, 

761. And that therefore the postage should be increased inconsequence?—You would want more than 
two additional steamers, because you would not take them to Bombay at all. You would want more 
than two. 


762. Supposing that there was any room for freight in the Red Sea, do you think there would be any 
that you might have a profit from, freight from cargo, that is ?—I should tliink very little j there could 
not be much room for freight, there would be room for treasure. The treasure is usually considered the 
perquisite of the captains; it was given Ui the captains of the Sing’s vessels atid to the captains of the 
Ataianta and the Berenice. Things of great value iii a small compass would pay freight, but it would 
not do to calculate on much profit from it. No doubt there might be some, but I do not calculate on a 
profit to the Company from anything they will undertake in that line; there might be some returns, but 


net great. 

7&. Supposing it were a company, I dp not mean the India Company, but a private steam- 
company how would it bf then?—I think they would be losers by it at the very best they could make of it. 

7^. But you think they will gaiH>agrent deal mo/e than the Bast India Company, because what can 
they desire more if they fill ttieir vessels with passengers and cargo V-—But there is so very little space 
for cargo. The Scotch steamers that run two days between the Scotch port and London carry a great 
deal of cargo, and they find it a very profitable retam>; but these yess^s wbicjli run a long distance, and 
which have to be taken up almost entirely with fuel, can carry nothing but fuel and treasure, small articles. 

765. Mr. Young,} Have yon ever calculated what space the Atalanta or the Berenice might have dispo¬ 
sable to cargo, after taking in the coal they would require for the longest part of the pass^e ?-»l 
think that might be very easily calculated in this way if you allow them 20 tons » day, which is more 
than they will consume, especially the AtaiaUta, for she does not cmnsuioe more than 13 ; but if you take 
20 tons a day and 200 miles a dsy. and divide the coals upon that basis, then,aceordi«g to the ruu, you 
may or not have a space disposdtde to argo. df she were running 10 days, end you take* for that at 20 
tons a day, 203 tons, you would have 60 left in the Atalauta. 

766. Mr. Bagthaw.'] There will be iqiace for cargo, but not in the south-west monsoon ?—Yes ; a 
cargo from India in the south-west monsoon should be entirely left out of the question ; they should 
cairy as much coal as they possibly can ; they should hardly carry gold, certainly no silver. 

767. Chairsuan,} Have you at all considered the political consequences of bringing England and India 
St) much closer together?—Yes, 1 have j 1 do not see that there could be any possible harm from bring¬ 
ing them closer t^ether. I do not know any great goad. I do not see what it can consist in, if we get 
a regular communieution and knew what is going on, so loog as We are at peace. I do not see whether 
knowing ill February what we should otherwise Imow in Apr4, would do mucti good to this country or 
the Indian government. In time of war expeditious oommunieatioii is advisable; but in time of peace 
regularity is thetliing, and perftict knowle^e w'heii we get it; if we have a regular comniuaication and 
iiuperiect knowledge, occasional expedition will not make up for it.' 

768. Mr. Is not a rapidity of cuinmunication very important in a commercial point of view ? 

—r have heard commercial men doubt that; they do not want the bills and invoices without the goods; 
they do not want the bills to anticipate tiie goods. 

769. Mr. Bagthaw.} Do not you think the commercial eommunity think as you think politically on 

the subject, that regularity df information is whatiia So tnueh required by them have no doubt that is 

ttu'ir opinion. * 

779* Mr. Yousjy.j Afore then diiqiatch ?—Afore than dispateb. 

77>> Mr, BqyMaw.J Will not a T^uiarily inoveifand dispatch be of great aid|ii|tittage to the commer¬ 
cial community ?—No doubt of it. 'The Court of Dipptoirs said aemothing aboitl ythat; respecting the 
general effect of carrying on these insulated experkne^, that they did nmie 'harm than .good : did mis¬ 
chief ; treated dioappoiatment. * 

772. Mr. Young.} But do yon not think that tbt intercourse, bath peraenal and coinniercial, i$ fikoiy 

to he exteaded into the t#o eauMries in propomion as ymi’dinvinsh ithe d^fficultita of ooumuhleation ? 
—*C«rt(iikilyi. >:*> 

773. And mast itmot W g^mwl benefit to India that the intereoune between the mother oountry and 
those distimt possesSioac, should be facilitated f---I-am not anre tlmt ii-would he any bsmofit to the profile 
of India to oeod EunqiemisoMnoiigat them. 
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f Europe iatprcauraejin IndU J—Y«*„U»e genera qu«itti»u 
f Euro^an»to ladia wouJd not bo an advantage to India; I do not think it wouW- 
nllt "*-11 youAhiak that a consequenoc of thia regular and speedy and conve- 

mTi S ^ nuraber of Europeana to India?—YeW^I do certainly j 

and .1 think the mohwofpaasing tbongh eountnes that are interesting from their anUguidcs, would he a 
motive for people to go in that line. ■ a » 

^^776- But you thinka greater number of Europeans will go to Jndia in coosoquence ? — Yee, I think 

777. Do you think that will haw a good or a bad effect ?—I|i what way 1 On die morals and domestic 
^®Pg«*e8« of the people of India? I sliould say, a bad one* * 

’’^beneverthay have oome into contact mth Europeans nut un- 
L Eastindia Company, they have been oppressed and iU>treat^. 
ral ■ • '^terence, I suppose, to indigo planters ?—Not without exception ; but that is my gene- 

780. And setUero J—Yes. 

781. Mr. Foimjo.l Must not that have arisen from the want of paternal superintendence on the part 
of the government of India over the interests of the population of the country 1 .-No, it has arisen from 

tS?'' not having suflEkient civil power, judicial power, to control the European settlers. 

7tw. Would not Oie obvious remedy for such an evil be a little extension of the civil power to that 
?—Certainly j but that is objected to as soon" as it is donca 
^ 783. Then your notion is founded on the supposition that the Parliamewt of Great Britain would not 
give to the government of India such power as was requisite to protect the population of India from the 
oppression of the Europeans ?—-The Parliament of England has given ibe government of India unlimited 
power in the way of making laWs, whichiaws are totally rescinded by the highest authorities. The 
governraentof India have made a law, having for its express object the protection of the natives of 
India against European settlers. That .law is subject to very great objectiop among the European coni- 
munify of the presidencies. or 

7^. But if the government of India persists in.consideriiig that it is a paramount diuty to protect the 
popiilation^of India from the oppressions of the Europeans, do you not think it pmuesscs-the power of do¬ 
ing so ?—Yes I do, but I am more afraid of deference to popular clamour than 1 am of anything under 
heaven. '' 


®“5'»Aoic.] There is one question about the civil power thatyo.uaay the East India Company 
wiwd at present against the European settlersthere; is not that civil law administered in a language totally 
unknown to the European population generally ?—It need not be; I think it has been, .but I take for 
gra^d that a part of the new law will be to administer it in an intelligible language. 

7w. What is that law, Mahumedanor Hindoo ?*"Tb6,law of the Cocupaiiy is what is called the law of 
equity and gMd conscience; but they administer,the law tp Mahomedans according to the Malumiedan 
jaw; to the Hindoos, according to the Hindoo law;.and of course, to Europeans according to Engtisli 
law but it will be the Company’s judges' construction of the English law; it will not be an Engiisli 
lawyer s construction of the law, bat it will be the India Company’s judges’ construction, according to 
cqui^ and good conscience, of what way the law is applicable to Europeans in India. 

these judges bred up to the English law; do they understand from education the Eng¬ 
lish lawf—No; they know nothing of the law. 

• ^ presume there would be a code -It is intended to make I code, and one' prin¬ 

ciple of the legislative council was to make a civil code: but they bdve not advanced one step in their 
labours. 

Are not some of the judges in the interior of India both Maliomedans aud 
Hindoosr—Yes; sudderauhmens and raoon8i&. 

7^-~-Do these men geaerally understand the English language ?—Many of them do. 

^ 791 .“But none of them understand the English law ?—~No, of course not, not the Company’s judges 


^ /92. Mr. Yoitr^.] Coming back to tlic question of steam communieation, do you recollect the average 
**'*o.?^*^**P*^’** to Sues?--That passage is rather long; they stop Bixt.y hours 

at Gibralter, they stop some time at Malta; and they are all vessels of small power in proportion to 
their tonnages ; not auch vessels as I would recommend for the Indian seas; and they take about 14. 
days to Malta, and about five or «ix to Alexandria. 

793. And from Alexandria to Suez f—Tbat is about three days: 

794.. —Making 23 days ?—Yes. 

795' Mr. BagsAaw.'] I am told that there is.not one of the 96 audderauahmena in the presidency 
of Bengal who understand English ?“I ^onld think that cannot bfe correct. 

796. But you know very well that the major part of them do not understand English ?—I daresay 
* of India undeiatand more English l^an they are jpven credit for. 

797* Mr, Fouqp.j Then w* have it as tiie result of the evidence you have to-day given, that daring 
the tou^'went monsoon 16 days might be cahculated as the time of paosingirom ^Icutta to Bombay by 
dik?—The extreme tiiqt., ' 

798. Ten days li<aRt,aN»ba}r to Socot^, mabiqgSKI days; 16 &om Socotra to Suez making 42; and 
w ;ftom ^xto Englani, makmg together 6fi day% dbes ttiat agree wi^ your ordinary calculation ?— 
Yes; but you must bear in the mind, if you do not arrive at AJexandrta exi^y. whan Ihe packet is atart- 
*ngr )m u may lose.aOKMith tiiere. 

Have yon evm"direoted'your ntteotion to steam communicatioBito India by the Cepe of Good 
Hope i—I eectainly ,%ay^j-.iHid I think that for Calcutta by far the best line. U I were laying dann )» 
new scheme for steam communication with India, I would take Beirout, the Gseat Desert ,and the 
Petpian Qutf'.lerilattera fee Bomdiajsiind the direct line by St. Helena xen^ the Cape for letters and 

Pw>«ng|H fotsCnkuMa. 
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800. CAatmon.]. And you estiniKtc the length of that passage at what ?-»-El«wn tii^sand ftre hundred 

miles. - 

801. Mr. Foot^.I—A nd the time to be occupied ?—Sixty days, chwglng thfr vessels at every station. 

802. Chairman.] How many vesseh ?—Twelve. 

803. To India and back to Europe ?—Yes j that is, they would change their stations, and every one of 

theta retam; they would continually change their etationa. 

904. And there would be no returns I—There would be some returns for letters and pasmAigera, what¬ 
ever that may be. 

_ 805, Has there been much oouimiwication with the Pacha of Egypt respecting the passage through 
his territories ?—No j he has always exprissed himself very friendly to it. He Jim been very desirous to 
have steam communication, established with Egypt. 

806. You think he would do everything' in his power to facilitate that intercourse?—I have no doubt 
he would do everything in his power. 

807. Do you imagine he would permit troops to pass in case of necessity?—Yes; 1 believe he would 
do anything within his power. 1 think he would allow English troops to pass; he would have suffident 
reliance on English good faith to do it. 

808. I suppose for the sake of pleasing the British Government ?—Yes, and to bring people, or goods, 
or lathing to his own country. 

809. And, in short, to increase the commerce,of his own country?—Yes, and the number of persons 
that resort to his own country. He has the materials for a railroacf which are not laid down, for Cairo 
to Suez. 

810. With respect to the improvement of the natives of India, do you think that many natives of 
India would come to England ?—No; I think very few. 

811. Why do you think they would not come?—1 think nothing would bring them here but a very 
strong grievance ; they have great objections to the sea, all of them. A grievance would bring them, but 
even that would bring but few of them, 1 think not else. Here and there a Zemandar, who was coanted 
wealthy, might send a son or two to Englaod; but I think the number would be very small. 

812. I do not know whether you recollect an opinion expressed by a medical committee in Calcutta, 
that if inducements were held out, many natives would be inclined to come to England for the study of 
medicine, surgery and other sciences ?—I do not recollect the opbion. I dare say, like every other people 
if they thought they could get anything by it, they would come here or anywhere else; it would depend 
on the chaneb of profit they might make. 

813. If they saw cleaily itwas to their interest to come to England, they would do so, notwithstanding 
any prejudice?—Yes, I think interest will overcome prejudice anywhere. 

814. Now I do not know whether this has ever struck you as a source of saving to the Company, and 
therefore of profit to a certain degree ; you know that all civil servants going to the Cape of Good Hope 
receive a rnnsiderable portion of their allowance there; that is, they receive, i believe, in the most un¬ 
favourable cases three-fourths of their allowance there ?—Yes. 

816 That is, men having 4,000 1. receive 3,000 1. while tbei-e ?—Yes. ' 

816. You know the military officers receive all their allowance there witboutany deduction ?—Yes. 

817. You also know it is a two muiiths’ voyage to the Cape of Good Hope by sea?—Yes. 

818. You also know that the period of furlough may be, and latterly has been, extended to two 
years >—Yes. 

819. —You probably do not Jcnovif: but the amount of moriy so expended must be a very considerable 

sum ill the course of a year ’—It is. ‘ 

820. Now, do not you know that by allowing the civil and military officers to jpome to England in¬ 
stead by steam, that they would very willingly prefer that rOute, and if they do that a very considerable 
saving would be ifiade?—'Yes; but that would require a very great change in the regulations. 

821. I am supposing that?—Of course they would rather come to England than go lu the Cape, but 

they must be allowed to receive their Indian allowance in England, which under the present law they 
cannot do. ^ 

822. But why should you allow them their Indian allowances. Or a portion of their Indian allowance? 

—I mean a portion of them. 

823. Because it would be tiie same thing as coming on a furlough; that would, you know, allow them 
to come to England to see their friends, which certainly would be a very considerable advantage, and I 
should suppose there could be no reason for coiithiuiiig them their Indian allowances when neither mili¬ 
tary or civil officer in this country have them ?—But many a man would rather go to the Cape and receive 
his allowance than come to England and lose it. 

824. But Would you allow tum-to do that; would it be .'reasonable to give him that advantage?—I 
think perfectly reasonable, as far as I see at present; no ohjection to it strikes me now, 

825. It would be a very great expense ?—To him. 

t^. But I mean expense to the Company 7—Not, if he do not receive his Indi^ allowan'ce. I am 
afraid I am misunderstood; I say if he comes to Englindand does not receive his Indian allowance, I see 
no objection to it; but I see great objection to his coming to England, and receiving bis Indian allow¬ 
ance ; but if you save his Indian allowance, how is it an expgmie to the Compwty? 

would be to the Company a consddbrahle xaving ’--Yes; 1 objection to titat. 

SiW. The object of the Company has been alwa^, as mue^ M‘possible, to Prevent the officers from 
coming to Europe, has it not ?—I do not know that. , 

829. Do not you think it would be a very great advantage to officers, both civil and military, to ^low 
them the facility of coming to England, instead of tiie Cape of Good Hope?—Yes; if they Choose to 
come without their Indian tdlpwances, in preference to staying at the Cape with them ; I doubt if many 
of them would do ii 

830. Mr. Youiip.j 1 he question put by his Lordship was, whether you think it would be icasonable to 
leave to them the option of going to the Cape of Good Hope, wiA their Indian allowances, if had 
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Uie me»n« of returning to England, u^re .they would not receire them ?—-I do not see any present objec¬ 
tion to that; but timre may be some reason among the old restrictive regulations of the Company; if 
they go out of India forthe beneflt of their health for a certain time, I do not see what consequence it 
can be where they go. 

831. Chairman!^ I suppose you have heard of the great disadvantage of acting situations in India r— 
Yes. 

832. Officers are able to go the Cape of Good Hope, or absent themselves, we will say, for nmrly 
three years, and they receive three-fourths of their allowance during that time j somebody is put in to 
act in succession, and there is an acting succession of strangers, knowing they are only there tempora¬ 
rily, not knowing for how long and not caring about the duties of their situation ?—Yes, that is all true. 

83fl. I consider that one of the greatest curaes of the Indian administration ?—-So it is. 

83^1, Would you not able to get rid of all that, by permitting them to come to England, not holding 
their situation ?—Yes, you would, but you would save nothing then, because you would pay the fuU 
allowance to someboby else; but you would pay the person wiio did the duty. 

835. Mr. Yottnif,] Could you not do that now, by an alteration of the system without steam naviga¬ 
tion '—^They would be longer in coming and going back. 1 understand his liordship’s argument to he, 
that by steam navigation the Company’s officers would come as e.'cpeditiously to England as without 
steam navigation they might go the Cape. 

830. Mr. Bagshaw^ Just explain to the Committee the present plan of .steam communication from 
Suez to Bombay?—The plan is, that all the vessels which arc at present available, namely, the Atalanta, 
the Berenice and the Hugh Lindsay shall be employed in this manner: the Atalanta and the Berenice 
alternately to go every month from Bombay to Mocha and back. The Hugh Lindsay to go every month 
from Mocha to Suez and back. The Atalauta and the Berenice will take sometime after their arrival at 
Bombay to be fitted for the Red Sea. The Hugh Lindsay will take some time to be stationed there, 
anfi when she is there, she connot run at the utmost more than one-half the distance which this plan 
a-ssigiis to her. The Atalauta and Berenice are not fit for the harbour of Mocha, because they draw 
more water than tlic inner anchorage of Mocha allows ; therefore though the orders are gone out to esta- 
blish steaiu navigation as expeditiously as possible in this manner, it must be a considerable time before 
those orders can be executed at all, and still more {o the extent of establishing a monthly communication. 
If, therefore, letters are sent to the English post, office for India in the expectation that a monthly com¬ 
munication will be immediately established, ail the persons relying upon that conveyance will be dis¬ 
appointed. 

837. Perhaps you can tell the Committee when, in your opinion, the communication to Bombay will 
be complete ?—It depends upon when we build more steamers; if wc set about it immediately, and build 
English steamers, it will take twelve months before they can get to Bombay; that is the utmost expedi¬ 
tion ; if we send out engines to Bombay it will take lohger, because here the engines and vessels could 
go on together; there they scarcely could until they got them ; 1 should think that a two-monthly com¬ 
munication iniglit be established now, but a monthly cumtnunication, not fur two years-at any rate, from 
this time, cerUinly. 


838» Are there any orders for other steamers ?—No; there is a promise by the Govern¬ 

ment to set aboS ^build ing another immediately. 

839. Mr. BagaJtSWfJ When did the orders go oat to Bombay ?—They are just gone within this we<*k, 

1 think about a week ago; I do not know what conveyance they have gone by; they have gone by Mar¬ 
seille*. most likely. , * 

840. And that was consequent upon the report of the steam-Navigation Committee of July JfCId?— 
Yes. 

841. On an arrangement made by the Court of Directors and his Majesty’s Government consequent 
upon that recommendation ?—The Committee art of course aware that steam^>acket8 arc established 
from Alexandria to Marseilles everyday ; here is a table of the distances by the Persian Gulf, by the Bed 
Sea, and by the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay and Calcutta, and by all the routes available for 
steam-navigation to India. 

842. You would wish to put those in would you ?—If you please. 

[TAe same were Aaridetl in uftd read,] 

843. f.hairmm.'] The French packets will give great facility to this communication, will they not ?— 
Very great; they go every ten days. 

844. Tlie distance is about 1,000 miles going by Marseilles ?—And by Gibraltar from London, and of 
course the time will be materially less. 

Distance from London to Bombag, in nautic mllas, by tlie undermentioned routes: 

Miles. 


By the Parslan Qulf, tsx Maneille* snd M&lta, and from Beirnut to Mohsttmartt, in direct distairea.. 

Ditto, via Maruillee, Malta Beirout and Dameieue, sad from DamHacin to Mohammara over the Great Deeert.. 
Ditto, via MarseiKes and Malta, Beiront, Damaacaa and Bagdad, and from Bagdad to Mohimmara by the nrer Tigne 
Ditto, via Maraeillra and Malta, Sonadia and Aleppo, and from Belea to Mohatomata by the river Enpbratee.. 

Ditto, mo Falinonth and Malta, and from Beiroat to Mabammara, indirect dietanoe.. .. ,. .. 

Ditto, vioFalmoiitb and Malta, Beiront and Damaaeoe, from Damaecus to Mohammara over the Great Desert.. 

Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, Beiroat, Damaieue and Bagdad, from Bagdad to Mohammare by the nver Ti ri».. 
Ditto, via Falmouth and Malta, Sonadia and Aleppo, and from Belee by Aleppo to Mohammara by the nver Buphratee 
By the Red Sea, via Mameillea and Malta.. .. .. > .. 

Ditto, eta Falmontb and Malta .. ... •• . 

By the Cape of Good Hope, vto Johanna .. .. .. . 

Ditto, via Manritiut .. ■ • • • • . • • * . 


4,518 
4,dps 
4,788 
4,823 
5,590 
5,770 
S,8fiU 
5,895 
6,238 
6,310 
10,680 
10.790 


x 
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0^70 


3,«e 

0,690 
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Malta, at in Na. 1 

Bdroot.. 

DUa^da 


Mobamnaia, hj Oraat Daaart 
Bombay.. .. 


mniM. 


1,(190 


1,298 

l;l40 

2,438 

760 

3,198 

1,600 

4.698 


BY VAUIOVfH. 


BY MABflSlIiLBS. 


(?) 


IMndtiOna, ill fet No. 2 
Bagddl .. 

Mobaamaaia, by Ylfria 

aiiLst. 

•a ^ 2y438 

0. .0 wo 

MO 

- 950 

Bombay 

3,398 

.. .. 1,500 


'4(788 


BY BAUKOBTH. 


Malta,'at in Ifo. 

Sontdia .. 

Altppo •. .. 

Bda .. . 

Mabamaara, by Enpbntea. 


Botabay 


BY tlAtiaiLUtS. 


< 4 -) 


. . 

1:298 

1,100 

70 

55''' 

. . 800 

»,025 


3,383 

> ■. 

1,500 


4,823 


BY BAtiiOUTH. 


3,370 


3,610 

760 


4,270 

1,600 

5,770 


3,610 


860 

1,600 

•6,-Mo 


■ilua. 

3,370 


2 , 02 » 

4406 

.. 'iteofl 

,, 6,898 
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44 

70 
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Rid Sea Routes from London, in nautic miles 
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Cafto 

Snea 

Camaran 

BabelmaOlOb 


BoatWy 


f00 
70 
1,065 
166 


BY MAIiaBHaUBS. 


Babalmandeb, aa in ? . 
Point da Gallo 
Calcatta 


1.398 

830 

2,128 


1,400 

.3,638 

1,710 

6,238 


Mitaa. 

3,528 

2,360 

1,170 


BY BALMOimi. 


BtamiMth 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


Mifcaa. 

239 

1,120 

1,030 


2470 

830 

8,800 

1,400 


'■4r600 

1,7M 
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ilV BAUWdOYH. 


6,810 


<wii>aa. 
■4,600 
.2,360 
1,170 , 
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Polat da GMk, uin No. 6, 
Modrat 

Cokatu .. 



BT TJUUdOUTH. 


Cqie t(f Good JIbpe Routes from London, in luulic mHes> 
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VilmsoOi .. 
ToaorlA .. 
Cijpe V«d 
St. Hdano 
Capo dfSood loro 


'Bembqr 


1480 

1,400 


iui.aak 

S3t 


Pabaantli . 

Ci^ or OooddJ^rat in No. 0.. 
Mauitiu .. 

Bombay . 
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9,700 

8,370 


8,070 

8400 


330 


FalmoMth .. 

Maorithif, aainNo. 8. .... 
Caleotta . 


fJO.) 


8,070 

S430 


830 


Caleotta 'aa t^ee. .... 
DMation'lo Madras ... 


( 11 .) 


Mr. A. P. Watt, cs^ed in; «nd Sxamined. > 


11,93.3 

11,620 


$45. CiAairnum.) A.RE you acquainted witb'tbeBB7af Sengtil7-~I.aBi^ • ’ ' 

AdA Vnn'V tiufA #a«^m«»8an«1ael a MfdSftmASa fnoa bAMA %pAB0aB'l>««mT'1lAV<b ffl'r £hlS lufii? 01^ 



present state* , s * -i • 

■$50. Then what is your opinion of the practicability of maluBiy a^passi^e alonR ’thfr coast wwu 
Midrns, and on to Be^l ?—1 think there is eve^ facility ? in the south-west monsoon the wind veering 
to and from tiie land, it is nemn very heavy sea. . . 1 ' j 

Kl. Does it blow home then in the south-west monsoon; docs it blow quite home to the coast i 
No; the wind veers from the shore at nighthnd to the shore in the ‘day'time* , “, ‘ ‘. t.. j 

852. It there, any strong swell there Not a very heavy sea close in to the land, it is. conauleceo « 
weather shore and little sea. 

Major Gkarlet Head, called in,; and Ebtahimed. 

853. Mr. BafftJkOw.l TQU arc prepared to make a statement to the tJomrolttee, n^arding, a plan of 

steam nangation to India by way of the Red Sea?—Yea. ■_.w t it 

864. Nave you that plan with yonj—I haveitnotwith meptfMreeent} d: is prtfamd, out i «nw 

855. Will you deliver it in to the Committee ?—1 wHl; I have nothroo^t it with»e, not .suppasing 
it‘would be cdtled ftir to-day, but I wUl forward it immediatdy to the iCommitteef 

j > [Adjourned till Wedneffllay nett at 12 o’clock. 
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Mfmirii, /#»/«', 1837. 

MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. lUasHAw. I Mx- 

]/OKI> WlLllAM BbNTISCK. I SlK J. C. HOBHODSB. 

Mh. CHAWFonp, - / MiriLiKS. 

LORD WTi/aAM nBSTINCK, tif rm Cbaib. 


* 

Ai.bxai«drr GAi.t.otrAY, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

SaO. Chttirman,.'\ You are a civil engineer, residing at West-street, Suiitlifield ?—I am also a manu¬ 
facturing engineer. 

H57. Are you acquainted with Egypt?—I have been there, and two of my sons are there at present. 

858. How long have you been in I'igypt ’—I was there about six months; my eldest son has been there 
12 years. 

8.551. Are your two sons that are there civil engineers ?—^They are. 

8(i0. Are you going to Egypt by desire of the Pacha ?—Yes ; I am written for by the Pacha; he wishes 
to consult me upon the propriety of forming a railroad between Alexandria and a place called Adfa. 

8(51. AVill yoti explain what that railway is ; its length, and its objects ?—The railway I apprehend can 
Ite formed in about .50 miles in a right line, as near the banks of the canal as may be deenicd expedienf; 
there is a canal running from Alexandria to Adfa, which canal saves all the necessity of coming into the 
Mediterranean from the Rosetta branch of the Nile, and saves a distance, probably, I slionld say, of 
about 00 or 80 miles ; that is. it is ncarei fx take the canal, by 80 miles, than it would be to go down 
the Rosetta liranrh of tiie Nile, and fhen get into the Mediterranean. This is the plan of the railway 
from Cairo lo Suez as submitted by witness, (producing the same). It is so designed as to alf^aya 
insure tlie means of communication from a vessel at any period. I believe there is a current in tlie Red 
Sea. Those are what are called the camel tracks, (pointing out the same upon the plan); this is the 
centre road; and this is what is called the upper, and this the lower, or least frequented road, not sur¬ 
veyed ; this has been surveyed, and this is deemed to be the best line for making the railway ; now the 
Pacha has suspended this railway merely because he does not feel that the British Government has 
given him any countcuancc in the measure. When my son, a bey of Egypt, arrived here, in November 
18114, he applied to onr Government, and stated what the Pacha was anxious for them to do; 
simply to express a disposition to pay a mileage, such us they themselves should fix j he 
thought 6rf. a ton per mile for the 80 miles would be a sufficient compensation for goods; and as to 
pcssengers, he made n<‘ stipulation about them". Now, at that period I believe tlie East India 
Company were very anxious to make a communication up the Euphrates ; that I believe is now tolerably 
well proved cannot he a practicable project, and therefore 1 am of opinion that if this Committee could 
express any opinion, or give' him any encouragement, he would proceed with tlie undertaking, for 
he has already about 200,000/. of the material, with engines and apparatus, for this road. It goes 
in a right line across the Desert 80 miles. 

862. Mr. ilf?///m.».] Have not t’ 1 . r.^lv'dread^ sent out been applied to the coiist^ction uf otlicr 

roads?—No. There is now in the Hills an immense quantity of stone; mW for supplying 

Cairo and the neighbourhood with stone there is a railway from those hills to CSftvr 

863. They are a different sort of rails from those provided for the Istliinus of Suez?—Thev are; the 
rail, upon the Cairo road weigh about 60 ihs. to the yard, whereas the rails for the railway from the 
Mokoltam Hills are not above 36 lbs. to the yard. 

864. Do you know whether any inquiries have been made regarding water along the line?—There 
have been inquiries, but the extent and detail of tliose inquiries 1 am not cognizant of but the pi an is to 
carry tenders of water from the Nile, and from the Suez ? we liave made carriages for the conveying of 
water, and we have made eight engines upon the road for pumping the water up to tanks for tlie feeding 
locomotive engines. 

86.5. What is the distance of this proposed line ?—Eiglity miles in a right line, and four miles to the 
iiorih of Cairo, making it 84 miles. 

866. Cbairman.] Have rails for the whole way been sent out ?—About a third. 

867. Is there any difficulty in making this railway ?—No pr.ict.ical difficulty whatever. 

868. Is it good ground throii;;bout ?—Capital ground. 

869. Will there be any cuttirur in any part of it ?—^There will; somewhere about four millioiib of 
c.ibif yards to cut, and tlierc will be nearly as much hollow space to fill up in its immediate iieighhour- 
luvid, and therefore the cutting will be an advantage. 

87<l. Is tliore^no tunnel?—There is one point at which yon might tunnel, hut I should say, ins 
country like Egypt that tunnelling would he a verj’ uiiplcdsant thing ; there is no part of this country 
wliere \u! have anything like a distance of 80 miles that n .^uld i-ause so little lulmur as the line selected 
in tliat country. 

8/1. Probably the Pacha has the labour pretty cheap'’—About 6r/. a day for a strong man: and 
it will cost for engines and for iron-work from this country about 600,000/. for the double line; that is 
iiboul 7)590/. per mile; tliat does not include the labour necessary for cutting the road. 

872. Is there much traffic between Suez and Cairo''—A great deal; an immense traffic might be 
created, willi proper facil'tics for conveyance. 

8/3. In what articles ’ T)5>»stly coffee; the Mocha coffee is greatly preferred in all Egypt; a great 
ileal of drugs, and also there is corn and various kinds of produce brought from there, and the trade 
would he considerably more if the facilities for communication could he increased. I believe the quickest 
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time any journey ever was performed from Cairo to Sijee liasbeen three days; now we should accom¬ 
plish it in four hours by the railway. T have no hesHalion in saying that if railways were laid down 
judiciously in Egypt, and steamers from Adfa to Cairo established, we should be enabled to perform the 
distance from Alexandria to Suez in 24 or 30 hours, instead of which it now generally averages from 8 
to 10 days. 

874. You mean the railroad to Adfa, and then from Cairo to Suez >—Yes. 

875. Mr. MulUns.'i What is the distance from Cairo to Adfa by the river ’—It is difficult to say; the 
Nile is very circuitous ; I think myself it is from 140 to 150 miles l)y water; it will depend a great 
deal upon tJie stuta of the river, for in the high Nile, it is a inuchsh irter di-.tance, Init in the low Nile, 
they are obliged to take the line of the Nile, fvhich is very circi^tous. In one of the quickest boats I 
was three nights and three days in tfoing from Adfa to Cairo. The Nile is somctiine.s running into the 
Mediterr.mean at the velocity of two to four-and a-haif miles an hour. 

876. IVas it in low Nile when you went ’—No, the Nile was in good navigable order. We wcfit 
across the country hjr one of the shortest courses you could take, hiil j'ou can get very well from Cairo ti) 
Adfa, probiibly in .So hours, with the wind and the current. The current is running four miles an hour, 
and sometimes four miles and a half. 

877. Has the Pacha any ste,atn-bo.at8 on the Nile ?—He had one only. 

87^. Do you know whether he contemplates increasing them’—Yes ; the fact i.s, he would do every¬ 
thing that would give facility, if be had anything like enconragenieiit to do so, he does not wuiit any 
pecuniary aid from this country ; all he wants us to say is tliat we think it would be a means of con¬ 
tributing to the prosperity of Egypt, and the prosperity of England. 

«79. Has he any steamer in the Red Sea ’—None at this time. 

880. Do you know whether he contemplates having any there r—When I was there he did conlvin- 
plate having two, for the sake of bringing his own produce. 

881. Is it your opinion that he would consent to the passage of troops through Egypt if the British 
Govermnent asked it?—I have no data to give an opinion upon, but if he could understand the object 
was not to interfere in the independence of Egypt 1 should think he would not have tlie least objection •, 

I k»ow he has the strongest predilection on behalf of England. He is a very enlightened man, and a 
man of vast liberality. 

882. Mr. Goreio/i.\ When you speak of the enlightened char.icter of the present sovereign of Egypt, 

is it not the ca.se that everything depends upon liitu ?—1 believe it does. Ibrahim, his son, is a m.in 
equally enlightened and liberal, as far as policy extends ; a much better educated man than his father, 
but I do not think he has aiiythnig of the splendid genius of the father ; the father is a most extraordi¬ 
nary man. *■ 

tWn. But all our cnnimunieatioiis tlirough Egypt to India must in a great degree depend upon the 
character of the sovereign who rules the country ’—No doubt about it, Ibrahim is a ni.iii that lias sup¬ 
ported every liberal measure that can be suggested ; and also there is a grandson that i» a very able young 
man, that would succeed Ibrahim. * 

884. Chairman.'] Do you mean Ihraliini’s son ?—No, not Ibraliim’s sou ; iiis grandsrm is a brother’s 
son. 

885. Mr. Mulllm .]—Is it your opinion that the Nile in its hiw st.ite would be fit for such flat-bot 
tonied steamers us plj'on tlie Indian rivers ’—'I'liere is no doubt uliout it ; in the lowest Nile, any vessel 
dr.iwing tvvo feet six inches or three feet can pass, and it is a very short period that the Nile is so lo-.v. 
It would he fully as navigable as the Thames to Kichinond at the lowest state. 

88t). 1>o youSwow whether the plague would cause any interruption in the regularity of the inter¬ 
course ?—It is on^uwiJie last six or seven years th.it they h.ive had any sanitary l.i\v at ail ; but n.nv 
any vessels corning from any infected place perform regul irly ipiar.intiiie in a distinct harbimi ; I su|i- 
pose the ancient harbour of Alexandria. 'J’lie last pl.igue w.is oec i^ioned entirely by the nn use and 
injudicious conduct of the pcTsons who jumped overboard and sw.im to the convent. It comineiieed 
there. 

887. As a periodical disease, you do not tiiink it need affect the regularity of the inter.'ours'’?—Not 
at all, I think. My sons h.ive been there during the List two pl.iju's; they were in Egyi>l, and I'ley 
never found great inconvenience from it, with proper care. 1 do not tlniik in both the plagues tnere 
were more than 30 or 40 Europeans th.it died, and ;iny death that t.iUes pl.ice duiing that period is .dl 
set down to the plague. 

888. Is that because Europeans take greater precautions ?—^Thc fact is, that the liabiUs of Eai'ope.in8 
are more cleanly, and Aleximdria is a very injudiciously situated town ; it is low, and there is no pains 
taken wtiatever to drain it or to cleanse it in the old town. In the part they are now building there is 
every attention paid. Ibrahim Bacha has built a considerable niiinber of buildings there. 

889. Is the trade great between Ale.xandria and Europe?—I should say that perhajis seven-eighths 
of all lUe cotton is exported from Egypt to different European states j about one-eighth is used in Egypt 
in its own manufactories. There are generally 200 sail of European vessels in the port of Alexandria. 

890. Do you know what steamers the Pacha has there ?—He has got two or three. 

891. Are they large ?—^Yes, the Nile is a very large one; it has two 200-hor8e engines. 

892. Do you think that the Pacha would be willing to establish a reasonable rate of customs duties 

upon goods coming by the Red Sea?—I believe he never comtcmplates asking more than 6 </, and 1 
believe he would be satisfied with 3 cf. per ton per mile; now teking it at 80 miles, at 6 d. it would be 
40«. a ton, and at 3 d., 20 «. for the whole distance. Now, I am quite sure that he would be well re¬ 
quited at 3 d. per ton per mile. , , , .... 

893. Mr. MvMim.] You allude to the railroad particularly; may he not make other charges in the 
shape of port dues, and for traversing the Nile ?—I do not think so. If he was to employ vessels to 
convey the goods along the Nile, of course he must be paid for such conveyance j but if the parties for¬ 
warding the goods had their own vessels on the Nile, I do not apprehend there would be any charge; 
he is a man rf great liberality of mind ; there is nothing grovelling or little in him. The revenue of the 
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country is about seven millions sterling, and I do not believe he spends 10,000 t. a year tipott' his own 
person. 

894. CAairman.J When he has occasion to send troops from Alexandria to Suez, how does he send 
them f—AH upon foot, ahngone or other of the roads} there are three roads. 

895. Is there any water for a body of men ?—They generally carry water by the camels. There is one 
well, but I do not think it is in the line of either of these roads upon the Desert. I see no diSScaJty in 
netting water. 

896. Then arc yon of opinion that in all respects, whether as regards, the duties or facility of passage, 
e sha /1 meet with every support from the Pacha of Egypt ?— I am quite sure that you will meet with 

project to prombte our welfare as if it was in pur own country. 

. Old you make the niachtnory for the vessel called the Nile ?—No : I was in Egypt at the time 
It was dojse. > 

Was it made there ?—No, it was made by Bolton and Watt. 

a great foundry in Egypt?—Yes ; one creeled by niv son, at Bolaek, one of the 
first iron foundries in the world. 

9W). Are^ there many engineers in Egypt ?—Thcfe are alway's a good many. There .are altogether 
wor ers in iron in Egypt, perhaps to the extent of5,0(K) workmen. Thev niauufacture all llieir muskets 
now extremely well. 

educated any natives as engineers’—Yes, a good many ; there are not above, perhaps, 

40 or oO English, and the rest are all natives. >r r > 

2. If any of our steamers came into Suez out of repair, could they be repaired very easily. 

. Are tliprc ample means of repair ?—Yos ; tliey could not perhaps do it with as much despatch as 
we^could do It, but still they coiijd perform effectually. 

901. Mr. Muliins.^ l^o you apprehend 1 hat workman could be foiiud sufticienlly expert to effect anv 
repairs that might be necessary ?—Yes, plenty. 

.lOo. Chairman.] Where is the. found'T vou have spoken of ?—It is about a mile and three quarters 
from Cairo , it is upon the banks of tin i\ile. 

„ and workiueo could be easily transported to Sue-/for repairs, if wantei'l ?— 

tes, It they had a railroad from Cairo to Ruez they would be there in four hours. Tliere will bo watcr- 
'Vsn* 19 iniles, and a stationary engine for pumping it up into tanks jirovided to supply the boilers 
II the locomotive engines. The tenders discharge the water into a lower level, and then it is raised up 
for the purpose of feeding the boilers of locomotive engines, the same as in England, 
yiv. Is there plenty o*’ ivater at Suez ?—Plenty. 

9(«. ^^iiuld the watei i oine from the Nile or from Suez ?—One half would be supplied from Suez, 
^'*' 000 '* XT r t.airo, which is tlie best mode of supply to save time and expense. 

^ Are you aware that a well has been discovered half way between Cairo and 

' y®!" 1 hi" r iiof kho least doubt, if there were any trouble or any scieiieo employed there, it 
would he discovered in other places. . r / 1 

ledge^' either of j oia sons given an opinion upon that point ?—No, they have not, to my know- 

Jjl. Chairman.] Do you know whether there has been any boring ?—Yes, and they have- found water. 

At wJiat depth ?—I think about 200 or 300 feet. ’ = ’ ^ 

«im' *!r° or brackish -■ —Very good water, I believe. 

JI4. Air. .Vwffins.] Under whose direction were those borings made ?—^They were made by persons 
rroui Ji.ngJand, bnt I believe ii.. as !•. e line to what they call the Kordifan Mountaimf, wherif there is 
ir *l“^iitity of iron amt coal; but they soon found that the couveyaiice^jte^^i mid coal from 

01 (I .111 would be luore costly than from England. But they have discovered very superior coal and 
' *'* yl''*™’ "'iOiiu about IS miles of the sea, and they have last year sent 1,200 lmi.s 

there ' "I**-some very experienced coal andiron miner’! 

.H.t. f ail you form any opinion a, to whether the c-i.il so discovered would he available for .-team pur- 
po'Cs . 0 doubt about it ; there is very little coal that will not answer, though, when yon cooie to 
gencr.itc sfenni, one eo.d will be more eeonomic.il tli.iii another. I have not seen the coal myself j T have 
rwcu.ei 111 01 n.itioii that it is most exoeUent coal, and it is among .some of tlic first lovcds; now, we 
kiiow^ Hint e.)al aiw.iys gets better as you get deeper. 

Dlf). Do you knovvwIietlKr any spcoiiuen of that c 0 . 1 I has been sent to this country?—! do not, think 
mere has, because, if there had, 1 should have been sure to have seen it. 

917 . Chairman.] What distance ..re the coal pits '—I believe the distance from Alexamhia to the port, 
in hyria is simiewhere about .150 miles. It is wh.it tlicy generally perform in from three to live days i,i 
TlV ♦f” * iuir o no'doubt titat thu Puchu will bo qnite coinnotcnt in a very filiort periirl lo wapplv 

a lea caincrh at Slit:/. Hitherto it has cost5/. a t«)n for ihe steamerh nt Suez; now, w« r.>uld .^en-l 
I'l f M deliver lliem at Sue/, ul 2 /. lo s. a ton, payio;; the freiiflit from Ku -Lind. TIk^ 

les evi ence ni.it 'yri.i coal would answer for liie purpose of generating steam is,that the Nile steamer 

lias licensupphedwit htimtcoal, and I believe I hey have made coke frrnn it for the fom.drv ; Imt the 

par w lert ic co.il arc bttuated 5:* 18 tuile.i distant from llie sea, on the coast of Syria, and Lhev have 
no roads, nml no me.iiis of conveying it but upon the backs of animals, and it is a questiou of ermmmj. 

If we can send coals from here to Ale.xtindri.i, and deliver them at 40 s. attm, the Pacha si ys, ‘‘5Vhat do 
icy cost roe in coming from Syria ?” and if tliey cost a shilling more from S,via, he will liave them 
A?"xandrir"‘ ‘W” years, upwards of 10 , 000 ’tons of coals for hhn to 


Captain Amirmii iTemlermn, called in ; and Examined. 

018. Chairman,] AUl. you acqiiaiideil with the Jdmn seas ?—l am, for 20 yearn. 
J\J. Have yon e.mimanded both steam vessels nod sailing vessels ?—I have. 
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920. Ib there any difficulty in going in a steam vessel from the mouth of the Uooghly to Point Pul- 
miras ?—None whatever. 

921. Do you state that upon any experience of your own?—Yea; I have often gone there, both in 
steam vessels and in sailing vessels, and there is no difficulty in either the one or the other. 

922. In making the passage from Point Palmiras to Madras, and then from thence to Point do O.^lie, 
during the south-west monsoon, would there be any difficulty for a steamer ?—There would be none, 
except from a foul wind; certainly none which a steamer could not contend again.st. 

9^. Along the whole of that coast are there not land and sea breezes ?—It varies, but generally 
speaking, the wind is off the land in the south-west monsoon. 

924. At what rate do you think one of the large Scotch steahiers would make that pass.age against the 
mhnsoon?—I should think they ought to average five or eix knots against the monsoon. 

925. Are you acquainted with the sea round Dondra-head ?—I have been there two or three times. 

926. Do you think a steamer could make a direct passage from Point tie Gallo through the Gol.uidos 
Channel to Socotra'^—I think it is practicable, but she would, of course, meet with difficulties during the 
south-west inonsooij. 

927. Do the difficulties arise from the wind or the current ?—Both. 

928. Did you ever make that passage during the south-west tuonsoou ?—Never ; it is never atleiupt' d 
by sailing ships, becamse they are mostly deeply laden ships, hut I think it would ho pra 'Ueablc for a 
steamer or for a fast-sailing trader. 

929. Have you never been there at that season ?—Yes, 1 have come round this way; I luuo ir-ver 
gone round against a ninnsoon there, because it is seldom attempted by sailing vessels, but that has lately 
been done by several of the clippers. 

930. Will you explain what a clipper is ?—A ship built for fast sailing. 

931. And the passage has been made round Dondra-head to Bombay several times ’-—Yes. 

932. Yon made a voyage from Calcutta to Canton in the Porbes steamer, towing another vesseP— 
Yes. 

933. What was the power and tonnage of the Forbes’—One hundred and seventy horse power. .302 
tons. 

934. What was the tonnage of the vessel tugged ?—^Three hundred and eighty-five. 

935. At what season of the monsoon was it—It was against the north-east monsoon. 

939. You performed the voyage to China ?—I did. 

937 . Was the monsoon strong ?—It was a strong monsoon. 

938. Was it more or less strung than the south-west mons.ion in the Bay of Bengal?—It was less 
strong in the first part of it; in the last part we got out of fuel, and were obliged to make sail, .and we. got 
a .strong gale. 

939. How many knots an hour did you make while you tugged this vessel against the monsoon? — 
According to the stale of the wind, from three to six. 

981). There is nothing in the monsoon in the Indian seas th.it would prevent the passage of .i powerful 
steamer at all times ’—Certainly not, barring the chance of their fulling in with a hurricane, which they 
must take in all seas. 

941. And in the event of falling in with a hurricane they would ride it out as well as any other vessel - 
—.lust so. 

942. Have you been at Socotra ?—I have never been in that part. 

913. The wind is said to blow hard, and that there is a considerable sea round the island of Socotra ? 
—So 1 iBiderstiftriJ it, and that the wind blows stronger there than furllier down. 

944. Do you tlnft4k,yjjtrc would be any difficulty in a po .verfiil steamer making that port r—She would 
have to contend with more sea than there generally is, but no practical difficulties certuiuly. 

945. Mr. Mul^ns.] You are acquainted with the Forbes steamer; can you state wliat quantity of coal.s 
that vessel carried ?—I think, with the very bc.st coals, she carried 11 days. 

940. In how many days was the passage effected ’—We had a supply on board the ship .also; we 

had only one good supply at Stirling ; we were obliged to take fire-wood at Singapore ; and in ('lima no 
arrangements were made, and we were obliged to take whatever we could get, new wood, .iml all kinds 

of things ; but if we had good coals, as we had at fir.st, she would earry 11 days, and she did it. 

947 . C/tainnatt.] You must have passed very often through the Straits of Malacca'—I fancy about 
40 times. 

948. I'^ou must have beard a good deal of tlie piracy going on in those seas ?—’i cs. 

,949. Do you think that conid be put down by a steamer ?—Very easily. 

9.50. Is it not impossible to do it by s.iihng vessels ?—It is impossible to do it by sailing ve.ssels, if we 
go determinedly to work as Ciqrtain (.'hunee did. 

951, Mr. J/w/im.] Do you think the Forbes was a proper vessel to make the passage from Calcutta 

to China ?—Not at all; she was built as a tug-vessel in the Hooghly ; and in the c.ise of her being 

.sent to China, it wa.s an opportunity that occurred at a week’s notice. 

952. Chairman.'] From your experience, what tonnage and horse power should you think would be 
best adapted for a steamer to perform such a passage ?—I should think the larger the better for .1 Ion.' 
sea voyage, 

93.3. Can you name any vessel that you think well adapted for the purpose ?—Such a vessel us the 
Monarch. 

9.54. What is her tonnage and horse power ?—Two 90’s. There is another very fine boat to Ilam- 
hnrgh, a vessel of great capacity, wliich is the thing principally wanted, for carrying coal ; the larger 
the better, because the more space vou have for carrying fuel; and as you increase the size of the vessel 
she will lie better able to contend with the sea, and be propelled by a less consumption of fuel in pro- 

porlimi to the size. , , . , , 

955. Mr, MufHm.] Is it your opinion that in a vessel of a larger class there would bo less danger of 
I'trnining the machinery in bard weather than in a smaller one ?—I certainly think so. 
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956. ChairmaH."] According to your own experience, what sized vessel would you recornmeiit^r the 
communication between India and Suez?—I ^ink for a long voyage a vessel not less than 1,W0 tons, 
with a horse power in proportion. 

Thomas Edward MUchell Turton, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

957 . Chairman,] YOU were a barrister at Calcutta ?—I was. 

9 . 5 s, You practised in the Supreme Court ?—Yes. 

959. How many years ?—About 15 years. , , .l n 1 

960. You were a member of the steam committee at Calcutta ^ — I was a member of the iieagal 

Steam Commimication Committee. * r i 1 

oat. You lately arrived from India by the route of the Red Sea from Egypt ?— I came from Calcutta 
by Donibay. First I went to Ilombay, and then from Homhay to Cosseir, across the DeSert to Gherich, 
and down the Nile to Cairo, and from thence to Alexandria. 

962. Did you bring your family with you, and of what did it consist ’—I did, and it consisted of my 
wife, myself, and six children, besides our sert'ants. I had one child of nine years, andali the rest under 
six; one indeed was only just a year old. 

962. In what manner did you make the voyage to Egypt from Calcutta '—From Calcutta I went in a 
sliip, my o»vn ship in fact, to Bombay. 

964. How long were yon making tlie voyage ’—I was two months ; 1 was obliged tti go down into 
eight south, to round Ceylon to make onr westing in that latitude, and then to come up again to Malahar 
Coast. At Bombay I remained a month, or nearly so, and there I hired a small vessel to go to Suez in 
the north-east inunsoon, and I hail a very favourable voyage from there to Cosscir, a fair wind almost 
the whole way, which it invariably is at that season. 1 was just one calender inont h. 

lXj5. Did you find any difficulty or encounter any danger in your passage tlirough Egypt”''—None 
whatever ; 1 found no more difficulty than that which must attend tlie removal of a large family, such 
as I describe, in any part of the world. We travelled with very little inconvenience, and as to danger 
there is literally none. 

5)66. AVhac are the facilities of travelling across the Desert, and might those faeilities In: readily^aud 
at a small expense increased ’—Tlie facilities, sw'h as tliey are, are coiisideralde. The hire of camels is 
exceedingly reasonable 5 the hire of donkeys, ii|nin which you ride, is exceedingly reasonable ; also food 
and provisions are readily obtained, witli the exception of water, wlucli you are obligeil to carry with 
yon a great part of the way. You travel slowly, but the road is perfeetly good and level. I’liere is not 
.1 danger of any kind upo . ihe wliole road, andi the road is generally tolerably hard ; in fact, it is not a 
deep sand, c.xcept here and there ; and I understand tliat the road across the Desert from Suez is much 
better tlian that from Cosseir to Gherich, in which there is a rise on one side, and a proportionate fall 
again to descend into Gherich. 

SKI". Might not those faeilities he easily inert-ased)—I understand a very trilling expeiiee would con¬ 
vert that road into a perfeetly good earriage road, a'^tood as any in England. The iiiateriils are upon 
the spot, and only a .slignt proportion of labour is reipiired to convert it into a perfectly good carriage road. 

5)ti8. Were you in any degree'iiroiueinenced or impeded by the plague, or the apprehension of coming 
into eontaet with persons infected by it ^—Not in the sli<ihteat degree. It w.is notthc season of the plague, 
though there were occasional Cd.ies of plague, and we had foul bills of health from Alexandria. 'I’here were 
oecasional eases of plague at Cairo; but I) 'tli at Cosseir, at Gliench, and tlie wimie way down the Nile 
to Cairo, we intermixed freely with the natives of the country, without the slightest pereaution whatever, 
and botli myself and my cliildu 11 < iiiig even the infant, rode about the baz iar» at Cairo to»see what 
there was there, .Old intenniAcii with every person vve met, ami never felt tli e_ sligfe ^st apprehension, 
nor, 1 believe, bad any cause for it. 1 consiih'i tiie plague, eseept at certain .seasons, a mere bugbear; 
for at the very season I went, I met Lor 1 and Lady Brudenell, who 1 think expressed some apprehension 
of l oming into contai't with the natives from it. They had come from England fresh with the pre¬ 
judices of Kugland as to the plague. ,ii>d felt an apprelieiisiou which 1 did not in the slightest degree. 

I found that every person in Egypt treated the subject of tlie plague very lightly indeed. 

l)t>5) Have you ever considered liie subject of steam coinimuiieatiqn with India by way of the Red 
Sea? - 1 have. In eonseipu'iice of being upon that coininitlee I considered it necessary to consider the 
subject much more than I should otherwise have dime, and what lime I had to spare 1 have devoted a 
good deal to the consideratioi* of the subject. 

970 . What aie the wishes and desires of the Calcutta community, so far as you, as a member of the 
steam coiniiiiltee, are aware of them, upon the subject ot steam coinmuriicatioii with India?—1 can say 
ui general, as having been deputed by the comimltee there to represent them in common with other 
members of 'lie committee formed in London, that they desire most undoubtedly a comprehensive plan, 
which would enibnue idl the presidencies. They certainly do not consider that Bombay would contribute 
it', due propurl ion to the exjionses, but they think that that, as well as every other part of India, ought 
10 be inehided in the coinimniication, ami it ought not to be merely a question of what they would pay 
in one portion of India, and what they would pay in another, but that every part of India ought to have 
the benefit of a speedy communication with Great Britain. They are exceedingly desirous of avoiding 
the expense, delay and risk from robbery at all seasons, and from swollen rivers, during the period of 
the rains, whicli are very considerable between Bombay and Calcutta; they consider that they would 
save time and expense very considerably by the route of the steam vessel being direct to Calcutta, and 
they consider that it is rather hard that they sliould be taxed alone for the benefit of that communication, 
whereas Bombay would pay nothing whatever. If the steam communication were only to go through 
Bombay there would be no sort of convenience either to them or the inhabitants of Madras, or the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, if the communication was confined to that; and we certainly do consider that a 
steamer from Socoti.i ^’d reach GWle as soon as a steamer would reach Bombay, and that the steamer 
would go on to Calcutta .11 sk or eight days, according to the time of the year and the weather she might 
meet with, and thereby save time as well as greatly increase the convenience of communication. They 
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also feel satisfied, that to make it itnsvrer all the presidencies must be taken in, and that it will answer if 
they are all taken in, but that it will not answer, under any circumstances, if only Bombay is taken in. 
That is the general outline of their views upon the subject. We consider that the return which we shall 
give from the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, would not be less than 133,600 1. to- 
Avards the expences of the plan. Supposing ihe route to be complete, not only from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay to Suez, but from Alexandria home, which we consider would contribute very much to the profit of 
the whole scheme, as well as to the advantage, our calculation is this: one half of the present number 
of passengers, that is 1,280, at 95 f. each, our profit, W'ould yield 12J,600/., and the letters being 
120,000, w'hieh is also a moiety of the whole letters tlmt gorfo India, at a rupee each, would retnrii 
12,000 1., and that would make 133,600 exclusive of all freight, specie, parcels, and periodicals. Now, 
Bombay yielding a like proportion, at the same rate, will only give 302 passengers, paying 28,690’ 
g.'md 26,000 letters, paying 2,6001., that would make 31,290/. only; whereas the e.xpence n.. 

precisely the same to Bombay, whether it goes to Calcutta or not, up to the point of Socotra We ds,) 
consider that there would be a considerable freight if it went the whole way, and particularly for specie 
between Madras and Ceylon, and Calcutta and Bombay, also of plate; there would be none, literally 
none, if it was to be confined to Bombay. I do not suppose they would carry an ounce of treasure, with 
the exception of articles of plate for the consumption of the Bombay market,in the twelve month between 
Bombay and Alexandria. We also consider that if steamers of adequate power and tonnage were placed 
upon the whole line, there can be no doubt, that one half the passengers and one half the letters 
at the rate at which I say, would go by that route in a very short time; I will not say that it will be tlie 
first year, but I consider that it would'wilhin a very short time be at least to that extent. I am borne oat 
in that f>pinion by other gentlemen from (’alciitta and Ceylon ; they all think with me upon that. They 
think that a communication to Bombay alone would be useless f<ir any purpose but that of postage to 
India; I mean if confined to BoiulKiy, and I beg T may not in the least degree be understood as iii the 
slightest degree advocating any communication which excludes Bombay from participating every advan¬ 
tage which is to be derived from it. I have made iny calculations upon the vessels similar to the Medea, 
winch I saw in the Mediterranean, and over the whole of which 1 went, a vessel of 800 tons and 220 
hor8e*power. I consider that she is as perfect a vessel as it is possible to have ; in econoinv of fuel in 
her rate, in her capacity, in all those circumsUinees, she is the finest vessel, without any e.xception, that 
I have ever yet seen as a steamer, and 1 therefore thought it was better to make any calculations upon 
tlie subject according to what is known upon the Medea, than to make them upon any plans of my own. 

971 . What'is the Medea >—It is one of Her Majesty’s frigates, which I saw in the harbour of 
41eppo ; she carries two very lage guns, and two sinall guns upon the main deck. 

972 . Will you state the plan that you would propose for carrying this steam communication into 
effect 5—I should propose that a sufficient number of steamers of 800 tons and 220 horse power be 
placed on the whole line between Calcutta and London, and Bombay and London, taking charge 
throughout .the whole distance of passengers, parcels, specie, and cargo, the mails leaving 
Londnii oil the 1st of every month, and Calcutta the 15th. As there is only iwo-tliirds of 
the distance to Alexandria that there is between Calcutta and Suez, the mail from London 
of June will thus meet the Calcutta mail of May in crossing Egypt, and no detention beyond the week 
allowed for the crossing of passengers between Suez and Alexandria, and vice versd which in case of any 
unforseen delay may be shortened even perhaps to three days, as staled by Mr. Peacock, will in any 
event take place. Thus the London mail of 1st June, touching and changing steamers at Gibraliai', 
and touchyig at Malta, will airive at Alexandria about the 19lh, and the passengers will be ready to 
embark at Suez on'thc 20th. The Calcutta May mail will leave Calcutta on the Ifitli of May, ami 
touching at Madras to'X.akb in mails and passengers, will reach italle on the 23d, and taking in cnai, 
depart for Socotra the following day, where it will arrive on the 2d of June, and meet the Boniba', 
vteamer, transferring the passengers and mails, &c. iniuiediately to another steamer, to be in readiness 
there, it will reach Camaran in four or five days, say the latter, which will make the 7th of June, and 
there tiike in coal ; it will reach Cosseir in the same time, say, allowing a day’s detention for eoaling, 
on the 13th, and Suez in less than, or say in, two days ; this will make it the Lath of June. The (anii- 
iiiittee will recollect that 1 have stated tliat the passengers from London would be in Suez on the 26th 
to start. The boilers and flues may be thoroughly cleansed, and the engines repaiked before the 26tb, 
(he day for her returning with the June mails from England. In like manner, the Indian passengers 
and mails will cross to Alexandria by the22d of June, and proceed to England, only transhipping into 
another steamer at Gibraltar, where they will arrive by the llth of July ; 57 dajs Ironi Calcutta. The 
Committee will allow nte to state why we are very anxious that this plan should be adapted. I am 
satisfied myself that it is the best and the most efficient course, and would be the cheapest in the end, 
because 1 am perfectly satisfied that after a short time, 1 very much underrate the intercourse there 
would be between the different presidencies and Londoii, by saying, that one half the passengers and 
one half the letters would go by that route, and (what seems to be the most difficult matter in any other 
way) that fauiilies of children would invariably go by that route and not round the Cape. It would 
save the whole quarantine, which would be performed at sea instead of Malta. By transhipping at 
Gibraltar into a fresh steamer, keeping the Alexandria steamer in quarantine after the passengers quit 
her for ten days, during which time she might be efficiently fumigated, and allowing one or two days 
for inquiries after tlie passengers arrive in London, all the rest of the quarantine would be saved; and 
this seems to me the only method to induce families to send their children. It is impossibJe to interfere 
with the quarantine in the Mediterranean, because it involves all our relations with the whole of the 
continental ports, and if we were to make an alteration that would lessen the qnarantinc, the result 
would be that there would be a second quarantine to perform in the Mediterranean ports. If we keep it 
entirely in our own possessions at Malta, Gibraltar, and London, then we can by that means make any 
regulations that we like. By this mode a person might come home to London, and might be out again 
at Kome infinitely sooner than he could by leaving Alexandria, going to Malta, TCrforming quarantine 
there, and going from thence to Rome by the speediest conveyance they could get. Supposbg wo 
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availed ourselves of the. French steamers, it would be impossible to induce families to trust their children 
to vessels of that kind, with which they had no communication ip Calcutta. Besides, the piuasge 
through France would not do; bat taking the route I have described, I feel no doubt that if the 
expense were made the same that k would cost to fro round the Cape, almost every persop® veould 
fro that way, and send their children that way. To da this pm^rly there should be a treble hue from 
Sue/! to Calcutta of two each, or six steamers, and two from Socotra to Bombay. The few days during' 
which the engines would be worked in the month would probably enable tbesc eight steamers to keep up a 
constant eommunicatioii. But Mr. Peacock has said that a steamer ought not to work more than 
16,000 niik'S upon an average duriiig the ^ear, and therefore it might be safe to have two spare ones, one 
to be left at Calcutta, and the other at Socotra or Bombay, whichever would be most convenient, and 
this would be amply sufficient. I believe the steamers would do it without, because the runs would be 
shori. runs and the opportunity of frequent examinations of the engines, because if there is any improper , 
friction it produces damage very quickly till the injury is remedied ; but 1 believe that if you have a 
frequent examination the engines will go Iwice the length in the year that they will ■with the long runs. 

1 consider that four^ or five at the outside would be Beecbsary in the Medilerrauean, keeiiiiig one 
constantly in quarantine at Gibraltar for 10 days after her arrival, during whicli the crews might clean 
the vessel. I consider also that the vessels upon the Mediterranean side would be much less expeiisive, 
both ill coals and in repairs, because it is obvious that tliey can hi- done at infinitely less expense at 
home, and besides that, for coals they would have no tonnage to pay, except at" Gibraltar and at 
Alexandria, therefore I do not. .allow the same rate for that; but I am sal.isfied that I allow a sufficient 
rale, considering what is dong by the Peninsula Company's sleamers»‘and better tiierc can hardly be, if 
1 am to judge by the one that I came, in from Gibridtar to London; and i think iii this way the whole 
expenses would be covered. The estimate that I make of it comes to 217,112/. for the total expenses, 
and the probable returns 217,400/. 

07'4- Sir Jo/m ffohiionse.] Tlipt is to say, from postage and passengers and freight?—Yes; I have 
calculated the vessel at 8(k) tons, at 24 / ton. Now, I venture to say, that that can he ilonc for 200 
rupees or20^. a ton, if built in fndia, ot tiiey can be built at 20/. a ton in London ; I have ealeulated it a 
24 /. and I have calculated the engines, with iron boilers, at 12,000 /. a piece. I do not consider thatsit is 
necessary to have copper boilers, they would add hometliing to the expense ; but even if you liad copper 
boilers the whofo of the vessel, such as 1 1 peak of, could be built for 01,000/.; that is the ummnunt 
which Dr. Lardncr has fixed for vessels <m 1,000 tons, and with 300 horse power, which • consider 
unnecessary. The coals are the great expense, and that I have estimated on the average at 3 /. a ton ; 

1 am perfectly satisfied tnat there is no way in which the East India Company have been more imposed 
upon than in the coals, fiom one end of the matter to the otlier. Whether it is the original cost, whether 
it is the freight, or wliether it is the cxpeiifes of landing and re-shipping, 1 ennsider there is a very 
great saving to he made; and I will state one thing which appears to me to be the strongest 
possible proof of it: When the Forbes went, 'under the orders of the steam committee of Calcutta, to 
Suez, she was directed to apply, in case of need of anything, to Colonel Campbell, the consul there, who 
i.s also agent to the East India Company, for assistance; in consequence of that she applied for coal which 
she was out of at Suez, and there was a quantity of coal belonging to tlie Company, then at Suez, and 
our captain there applied for that coal, and that Colonel Campbell would purchase other coal to replace 
it for the Company's vessel; Colonel Campbell did so. The Forbes left Suez with the Company’s coal 
on board, which was replaced by Colonel Campbell at Alexandria; and we subsequently paid him 56 ». 
a ton, including the price of fr »gl.t and carriage, for that coal, which they have stated that they cannot 
lay in at leas than 6/. a ton at Suez, ^..olonel Campbell, when I was in Egypt, repeated this to flie again, 
and said, that in consequence of finding the great saving there might be to thi^£ 0 *Apany for this coal, 
he wrote to them to say that be would undertake to get it laid in there at 3 /. a ton at the most, and that he 
wrote repeatedly, 1 think he told me three times, I am sure he told me twice, and he said that no notice 
was taken of his letter whatever, and therefore he ceased to write anymore. It is very important upon 
this subject that the matter should he well understood by people here, that there is a delusion 
practised upon the Company; one cannot suppose any wish of delusion to be practised, but there is 
a delusion practised upon^ them, by which the expense of steam navigation has been stated to he so high 
that they have for some time objected to embark in it. I am satisfied 3/. a Ion is the outside that it 
would cost. 


.>74. Sir/o/iit Hobtiouse.] Will you have the goodness to look over one of tJie papers which has been 
lianded in by me, and to state whether the estimate therein given is not pretty much that which you 
Ihink^is a fair estimate (The paper referred beinp shown to the Witness) /—Certainly. 

^5. Will you look another estimate also handed in, the expense of the Mediterranean steamers, 
which Sir John Barrow gave to the India Board, which does not include the first cost, nor does it include 
repaira, but it includes the wear and tear and wages and other portions of the expenses ; you 
perceive that that ainnunts to 6,91.5/. Do you think that is about what might be faiilv charged 
Jor the expense of a steamei ?—I think in many respects it might; I have no scientific know- 
ledge upon the subject. This estimate was made without communication with anybody, except 
tli.vt M^or llcau gave me the estimates which the provisional committee sitting in Crosshy- 
sqiure have made, and I compared them with this, and tliis is in some degree founded upon 
those estimates; but I know this to be made by an exceedingly clever man, Mr. Morgan, who is 
intimately nequuinted with steam navigation in all its branches. My estimate is for a steamer 
larger than that of the Mediterranean steamer, both in power and size. The Medea is the foundation of 



who should also Mt. t k, 60(M. for the engineers, 600/. for the crew.^anT'^r ’for eightTtXrs^ 

steamer, for the wages alone. The victualling I have 
leckoned at 100/. a month, the stores at 50/. a month, and the repairs at 100/. a month, linking 3,000/. 
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for each steamer; that is 5,300 f. for each steamer altoj^ether. I have calculated crews for every vessel ■, 
I am not satisfied that that is absolutely nece.ssary, because there never would be more than ei,'i[ht. 
according to this, running on the Indian side at the same time, and I am not aware that it is necessary to 
have a crew for every vessel, except such vessels as may upon an emergency be called into plaj'. I have 
estimated the insurance upon half the cost at six per rent. I hare estimated it at that, hreause I btiow 
that three per cent, for six months is the usual rate at the insurance offices at Calcutta for a vessel that 
is considered a good average vessel. I have reckoned a fund to replace the capital in 15 years at 
2,006and the interest on capital at five per cent. 15,500/.; that makes the whole expense come to 
153,512/., exclusive of the convey.ance of passengers across t^ie Desert, and of the eight coal depdrs 
tliat it would be necessary to have. I consider that passengers may be conveyed across tlie Desert, 
distinct from their feeding, at 5 /. per head upon the average. There are eight coal depdts; 1 calculate 
at 1,000/. each dopdt, and 2,000/. for agency in Egypt; that makes the whole expense amou'it to 
172,112 /. upon the Indian side. The expense of the London steamer I have calculated to Alex.mdri.v 
at 45,0(X) /., making the whole come to 217,112/.; and the returns rcaiculatc at 217,400/. The returns 
1 make in this way: I calculate ui round numbers 1,R00 passengers, which is one half of the. whole 
number to the three presidencies, .at 95 /. a head beyond their coat; that comes to 15,200 !■; that is to 
Loudon. Letters, at 2«. each, I put 1.5,000/. I understand the Pnst-offiee has reduced it to 
2s. 6</.; there is not much difference between 2 a. and 2 s. 6 </.. but the lowcrlhey in.ike the rate 
of postage, the greater it will be ; and I think soldiers’ letters ought to have the privi¬ 
lege of going free as they do at present, and that nothing ought to be paid to the ste.uinw beyond 
what the Clovcmment may pay for the convenience of their despatches. Parcels and periodreaU 1 have 
calculated at 100 /. per voyage, which makc.s for 21 voyages in the year 2,400 /. They would be rjithcr 
less than that one way, because there are not many coming from India to England, but as there arc im¬ 
mense numbers going from England to India, the deficiency upon the one side would he made up by the 
greater amount upon the other. I have ealtailatcd 100 tons of merchandise, per voyage, at 10 /, per tou, 
exclusive of expense across the Desert, 24,(X)0 /. The expence across the Desert would amount to cer¬ 
tainly not more tlian 2 / , but 1 should think not more than I /. a ton by conveyance by camels, 'rhe, 
government and Indian despatches, exclusive of the Malta. Gibraltar, and Egyptian mails, at l.OfK)/ 
a voyage, would be 24,000 /. I have calculated for the carriage of specie on each side of the Istlimus : I 
do not think there would be much across it, but between the presidencies I think there would he 
a considerable conveyance of specie. In tlie Forbes we carried two lacs to Calcutta, and wr 
carried between three and four lacs from Madras to Ceylon; and 1 am perfectly satisfied 
that the whole of the specie which is sent now would go by those vessels. I do not agree with 
what was said by Mr. Peacock, that tliat ought to be given up to the captains of the vessels, or that the 
captains of the vessels ought to have anything whatever for the living of the passengers ; they ouglit to 
have nothing to do with that. It is destructive of every comfort to the passengers, and destructive of 
every comfort to themselves to hi placed in that situation. I saw it in two cases on board packet stcain- 
ers, and I saw the grc.'it .advantage that arises in a merchant vessel, where the wliole of it is left to the 
steward ; the captain receiving only a liberal salary from the owners, and the steward contracted for a 
certain sum. No persons on earth could be better fed than we were on board that vessel.^ I^ never h.w 
to ask for a thing, but I frequently had to refuse it when offered to me. On board the King s vessels 1 
will say nothing. Nothing could be better than the arrangements on board the merchant steamer for 
everytliing, both for speed and for accommodation, and for the comfort of the passengers in every respeel. 
I never jan speak too highly of the Iberia, her commander, and steward and stewardess; she bcionge o 
the Peninsula Steam Navigation Company. There is one great want at present in the Mediterranean 
steamers ; there is no stewardess in any one of them, and it is impossible to expect that ladies wi H'er 


come a second time without them. 

976. You say that you consider the arrangement for communicating with India only to Bombay .as an 
arrangement that can refer solely to the conveyance of despatches and letter.s, and one Ihiit will be o no 
use except in that respect'—1 did not intend to say that; I mean of no use to the rest of India. It wm 
he of considerable use and advantage to Bombay ; but tliore are very few persons who wou i a i '< 

trouble of going first to Bombay with the prospect of having, perhaps, a two months voyage a iruari 

977- For the purpose of conveying letters and despatches, you were understood to say that communu .i 
ting by Bombay was a satisfactory arrangement ?—Satisfactory, if we cannot get a communication to i.ai- 
cutta, but not satisfactory as comparer! with that, because it increases our expeiice. I t iin i itit 
the delay ; certainly it increases very considerably the risk. 

976. You think it does increase the delay ?—I think it does. 

979. It is in evidence th.at letters go from Bombay to Calcutta overland by the ordmary post in the 
period of from 10 days in good weather, to 16 under difficult circumsl inccs ; is not that tbe case 

1 think not entirely ; I never received a letter in 10 days, and I have received a let er in , .'(i/’ti,,,,,' 
lately, but I think in the course of the last year; for I have had some little correspondence with Bom¬ 
bay, and ill the course of the last year, before my leaving Calcutta, I have known it 1/ r a>s. 

980. Is not it fair to say that the average runs between 10 days, tlie shortest, and U. dat s, the 1 1 g 
est 7— Certainly ; I think that would be a very fair and correct average. 

981. Between Bombay and Madras, what is the average time of 11 

the same knowledge of that; 1 only received one or two letters from Madras while I uas .at Bombay , 
the impression upon my mind is that it is about a 10 days dawk. 

982. Then, for the mere purpose of sending letters and 7“" 

ment that has been now made is, as far as it goes, satisfactory. . s , -fto ’j have received a 

satisfactory as what 1 have stated, upon another account,—tliat it j® 

letter from Bombay in a state that I could not read it, and I know that other, have d^e so 

983. l»thatan^inaryoccurren«e?-ltisnotavery unfrequeiit one; during tl»e rams 

patches are floated across the Nullars in many instances. 
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984. You are aware of the objections that have been made by 

communication by the Red Sea?—I do not remember any specific objections which he made. 

985. Chairman.'] You heard that part in which he said that the present establishment was o ly flS- 
cicnt for a monthly communication ?—Yes. 


II 01 tne nea •e»ea wuwoc * 
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say that the wliole of his evidence struck me as raising any valid objection whatever to a monthly coni- 

987. Thenjso far as you are acquainted frith the evidence given by that gentleman, you 
ider that it raised any objection that can be fairly called valid, to a mode of communwation y 


I any objec 
-Not so far as I heard it. 


aider 

by the Red Sea ?■ 

98H. Have you been at Malta ?—I have. 

98!). Do you know the build and tlu‘ power of two steamers that have been sent out, the Atalanta and 
the Berenice ?—1 heard them described the other ilay. 

990. Are those vessels too large for coininunicating with and riding in the port or roadstead at 
Mucha?—I should say by no means; but there is this distiuctifti to be always kept in view with re¬ 
ference to Mocha, there is an inner and an outer anchorage. The fact is, yon can cross prefectly from 
one shore to the other, and the inner harbour is a kind of half-moon, formed by two points, on 
one of which is a castic, and upon the other of which there is a mount, which had formerly guns upon 
it for protection, within which they say that the water generally does not exceed about 11 feet; but so 
far as I saw of Mocha, I do not consider it necessary that vessels should He within tlie inner anchorage ; 
at the same time, I do not think Mocha a good port for a depdt. 

991. Chairman.] In the examination of a former witness there are three places mentioned as depdts : 
the island of Perim, Mocha, and Cainaran ; will you state which you consider the best ^—My oniiiion is, 
that in point of situation the island of P' c.i cannot be excelled, because it lies within 100 yards of the 
shore, and it has perfectly good anchorage; they can lie in perfectly good water cither on one side or 
the other. But 1 consider there is one very serious objection ; there is no population in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and any that you get must be brought tliere, either fur particular occasions or in perpetuity ; be¬ 
sides which, there is no water, and, in forming a depdt, we must consider not only tlie convenience of 
arrival and departure of the vessels, but the living of those who are to form the depdt during the absence 
of the vessels ; and 1 consider that Periiii is very ill-calculalod for the residence of any per.'-ons, from 
its want of water; but in .t)i other respects I consider it exceedingly good. . I bad no opportunity of 
saying whether it would he healthy or not, because it is a remarkable circiimstaiice that Mocha, without 
any appearance of being unhealthy, has been found extremely uiihealtliy, particularly at that point. I 
know one instance where two gentlemen were laid up with fever and ague at Moclia a considerble time, 
and it is considered particularly unhealthy; fevei, ague, and dysentery, prevail there. I consider Caina 
ran, in point of situation to be nearly as good as Perim, and infinitely better, if we are to go to M.ieutru; 
but, in connexion with Socotra, 1 think it infinitely better than any of them ; it divides tiiodistance 
better ; as I understand, for I passed within sight of it, but 1 did not land upon it, it is an island suppli¬ 
ed with water, which very few parts of the Red Sea are well supplied with, and there is a very good 
harbour there ; and 1 should say that it is nii excellent place for a depdt. 

i)92. Mr. Bagshave.] It appears that in the despatch that the Bombay government, on the IGtIi of 
September, 1838, addressed to t' f .jv —inient of the East Iinha Company, they state that the tlyee last 
overland mails had brought despe.u'i'i s ..oin London to Bmiibay in ,5H, 45, and 84 days ; can you stale 
whether they Mere conveyed froin the Red Sea to Bombay in steamers or not '.*-No I cannot; except¬ 
ing only I think that one was and that the other two were not; but a good sailing vessel can make the 
conimunicatioii oecasionaliy much faster than any steamer. 

993-4. Yon agree in the following seniimcnts of the government of Bombay ; do you feel that the 
bame senlinients prevail in Calcutta and Madras, or would prevail provided a communication were made 
direct to Calcutta, in the same way that it is projet ted now to make it direct to Bombay?—It runs as 
follows : ‘"We have witnessed the energetic impulse this early intelligence has given to the mercantile in¬ 
terest and the unbounded satisfaction it has diffused througlinut all classes of the community; it is indeed 
iiiideniable that a quick interchange of information is of the first advantage in commerce ; and, in the con- 
dnet of all public business, while it is equally true that the effect oii the minds of those who serve the 
lion. Company long and faithfully in this distant land is to deprive the painful feeling of separation from 
their homes and country of half its bitterness. We beg respectfully to press these reflections on the 
notice of your bonourahle court, with our earnest prayer that you will ere long grant to India the much 
uesired boon of frequent and regular communitation with Europe, by the employment of a sufficient 
nunilier of steam vessels for that purpose" '—With regard to the satisfaction with which they would hail 
ne cstablishincnt of a steam cammunication direct to Calcutta, 1 have no hestitation in saying that it 
vould give the greatest satisfaction throughout India ; there is tlie warmest interest felt in it through¬ 
out India, especially in Calcutta ; but u hen I mention the satisfaction which would be given by this 
measure to all persons that receive private letters, I should say that though it is a mutter of great hap¬ 
piness to receive them rapidly, yet to mereliaiits it is not so; it is regular communication that they want, 
and if they can have' it speedily, also, it is of course a great object; but if they are to have one come 
in two months, and another in eight months, it is an injury rather than an advantage to them. 

996. Then you consider the benefits to be derived to India altogether by steam navigation would be 
very great ?—Certainly, in every point of view. 

996. Arc the natives taking a very warm interest in it, and have subscribed very liberally to it?— 
They have, very liberal 

997 . Is not that a new .feature in the native character ?—Upon the country it is, but not in Calcutta 
or ill Bombay. 
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998. Do you think that many natives would come to this country, or send their sons here to be edu¬ 
cated if we had a steam communication7—I have no doubt that some would in the first instance, an<l I 
hare no doubt that many would ultimately ; 1 say that rather advisedly, especially with reference to 
Parsecs at Bombay, and not only Parsees, but some others have expressed the same ; i had occasion 
•when 1 was there to sec the schools which have been established by the education committee, and have 
had a great deal of communication with’the different Parses members of them as well as other persons, 
and they one and all expressed a great desire, and said titey should send their sons to England. There 
was a young Parsee here last year, who had returned by way of the lied Sea, immediately before 1 was 
there; he had benefitted very greatly ; no person could see him or conimuuicate with him without see¬ 
ing what advantage he had derived from his visit to Kiiglaod ; he was totally unlike all his coiintrynieo 
in the place; he was coming again, and tr; be accompanied by another. I expect another Parsee to 
arrive every day upon matters of business; not for t.'ie purpose of education, for he is a middle aged 
man; but I am perfectly satisfietl that if steam cominunieation were once established, and particularly 
if it were established in cotine.xion with some system of education, if wc had some classes for their edu¬ 
cation in the universities of London, or wherever else might be thought proper, they would gladly avail 
themselves of it, particularly if honours and degrees here were made the foundation of proinoti iii in 
India. It is only in that way that I think we can to any useful extent avail ourselves of the assistance 
of the natives. I am one of those that regret extremely that the' experiment that we understood was to 
be tried with reference to one native in Bengal was not. ultimately tried; 1 can only attribute its not 
being tried to their not feeling sufficient confidence in the natives The only way that confidence can 
be created is, by drawing the natives to England, and giving them English education and English iileas. 

99i). A quick cominunieation hy .steam you think would have the effect of producing tliat feeling 
among the natives '—I not only think that it would hai'e that effect, especially afu-r a while, but 1 think 
nothing else would as long as the connnunicatiori was kept around the Cape. 

1000. And you think that would greatly benefit India }—Very greatly. 

1001. And you derive your experience from a considerable residence in the country'^—From a con- 
sidesable residence in the country, and very general intercourse with a very considerable number of the 
natives. 

1002. Sir John Ifnhhouac.] Mr. Peacock stated that for the coiiveyaiiee of passengers he was eoiifident 
that the passage round the Cape was preferable to the passage by the Ued Sea, is that your opinion r—' 
It i.. decidedly not my opinion ; .and if Mr. Peacock were to reside in India as many years as 1 have 
done, and to take as many voyages round tlie Cape as 1 have, and one voyage through Egypt home, J am 
satisfied hr would change his opinion. 

lOOli. Did you ever hear such an opinion as that of Mr. Peacock’s expressed in India, or is it a coin- 
nion opinion there ?—I do not think that it is ; I have lieard a great deal of discussion upon the question 
of steam navigation round the Cape, liaving taken an active part in the steam committee of Caleiitt.i ; when 
Captain Young was there in tlie Fergusson, he had then a project of establishing ste.mi communication 
round the Cape hy vessels ol 15,000 or 16,000 tons,'and in consequence of that I had a great deal of 
coniiiiuiiicatioii with him upon the subject. It was thought that for the convenience of the passengers 
it would be preferable ; but I should say tliat is not the opinion of the people of Calcutta ; the great ad¬ 
vantage which it was thought would be derived from that was, their gi-tting out goods in these steamers, 
which would carry very large quantities of merchandize, and that was the purpose of the coiumunicatioii 
round tlie Cape, ] am sorry that Captain Young is not here, because he is perfectly aware of all that 
passed upon tlif occasion j I think it was in consequence of the advices from the Company not being so 
encouraging as they expected that the project was given up. 

1004. Mr. Peacock has expressed a decided opinion that no return whatever could be procured from 
pa.sHcugers ; that is to say, that no portion of the expenses of such steam conimuiiicatioii would be 
reimbursed from the payments which passengers would make ; is that your opinion ? ~lt is decidedly 
contrary to my opinion ; 1 think it is erroneous upon the face of it; the more 1 examine it the more 
erroneous I consider it; and I will state why 1 consider it erroneous upon the face of it: if that were a 
correct opinion, what is it that maintains the steamer of the Peninsular Company to Spain, to Gibraltar, 
to Cadiz and Lisbon ? is it passengers, or is it freight They carry at the outside about 200 tons of 
freight; it must, therefore be passengers, and passengers alone, who pay them. What maintains the large 
Scutch steamers ; is it passengers or freight ? If on a short voyage the passengers will pay so well, the 
payment will be proportionate upon a long one. It is utterly impossible to suppose that those steamers 
would have run the time they have, if they did not pay. There is another reason, that Mr. Peacock gave 
himself: that it was the usual course for the captain to pay the Company one-third ; that I know to be the 
common course in all cases, and in many cases more than that; but, if he pays them the third, the third 
must be profit at any rate; but if they can afford to pay oiie-third in a sailing vessel, where the voyages 
are Very much longer, it stands to reason that they can afford to pay much more in a steamer, where the 
provisions that the passengers will consume are infinitely smaller than in the sailing vessel. If, there¬ 
fore, UK)**, is the price for a single passenger from Calcutta round the Cape, which we cannot take, upon 
the average, at much less than five months, if a man can afford for that price to fred his passengers 
pretty handsomely for tiiat five months, and to give one-third to the shipowner, I should like to know 
what the steam captain could afford to pay to the owner to feed them for one month; it stands to 
reason that he could afford much more. 


1006. You have stated that you consider the pre.scnt establishment of three steamers insufficient for 
the monthly conveyance of mails backwards and forwards up the Bed Sea, between tliat and Bombay ?•— 

1006. Do you consider that four would be sufficient?-! thi^ four would * 

think that five at least ought to be employed. If they Tl'® 1 

and also fortunate in their voyages, and not meeting with detenUon at Suez, I think four might be aWe 

to do it, but not otherwise. 




r wi 

1007. Mt./MuUbu,] .iRitnulyottroftiuian tlMU:, ttOtiflifintbcttnudertttioii tiie ilurtiber <>f acclde^te 
that might occur frflm uieBtitii];'with had weather other caugea, it'Whuld bea'cWtable toiiaee'at least 
aix veeseli, with a view to a monthly communle^ion ? -^I ceuld hat<By answer that queatkm to "itiy ovtn 
satisfectioti'without working it on paper, because it is easy to-say that a steamer wfll ■da, i|i^. ruUjbh ; hat 

IXIQkt slaaa > .> jl JaXkJI «*MH waWwIsA ' kamlMaklm'ditaa. ^ ^ 

eccordioc^y; 
from Cidciltta to 

there would be no aerenaon eicaec one way or ine oiner. i cousiner -tnai wnat x nave sracea is more 
Unui an ndeqiinte estahlhbmmt for the whole cnmmameatioii, bat I think I could not say that six wwe 
Mbaointfly necessary without settiag-<hwn and workinff it, and seeiaff when the departures ipdttld tstke 
place upon the one bide iwjd on the other, atjJ that that should form a component part of the'consider- * 
ation in the answer to the queatio.'-. 

i008. Air. Haffikew.] And-great attention should be paid to the monroons ?—That mav make a 
“ itiSI*'’® at the outside between Suea and any port in India. 

Mr. Mruinu.] Dp you think it would lie desirable to have 11 spare steamer ?—Certairilv, I 
thmk It would he desirable to have a spare steamer, because some repairs e-mld not be done in time ; 

If It was necessary to take oubtlie boiler, you could not get it ready in a month, and c.mseque.itlv It is 
necessarj- to have one spare steamer at least. ' ^ 

1010. VVill you state your estimate of the expense from Suez to India ?-If the eominimieation wore 
only to extend to Al^ndrm or Site/, and yet to yield wliieh it probably would take l,r>()0 passengers, 

whnri. mmld then xmly pay 70Aa head net profit, and 150,000 letters, at one rupee per letter the return 
watiltl then br. n>mH#>niri>ra. 1 nf 70 / in k<an«i iiorwi/ . _ lerkArkrv . ^ ’ ... 


-V. ——» n vTiya^, tnrtt would mi\k^ net UjAm /, I have 

taken the sums upon which I make this rolculation generClly in the rough ; I .-harge 100/. for a voyage 
from Caleiitta to Suez; I charge Oo/ from Madras to Suez.-and »>/. from Bombay mid CVyloii to 
hm-z; that 18 .5/. more tlian wlratthey pay «t present; but I propose for tli.U to take them across the 
Pesm, 80 that It 16 in fact tbv same; anrj 1 deduct thtjclifferenco for their living, that is which 
the‘Ca eutta pawenger would cost the steward, that is, 1/. a head per day, and I am satisfied that lOa. is 
ample to allow thm for eating, per head per day; but I wished rather to err upon the rigl.t side than 
upon the wrong side. 1 ani perfectly -satisfied that an adequate steward will provide everylhiin. whicli is 
necessary, or even deairable, for passengers at 10s. a head per diem ; but I have in the eaicufation, for 

i !W/. for a passenger from Calcutta. 

Iteveidbiw^»/.furapaMengwfromMadra,,-and 15/. for a passenger from C.eylon and Bombay; 

CctIou irrh that would make Calcutt,i, Sladras, and 

M&Z r h! ^‘1 tlw mcpeuscs. The Bombay passengers would yield only 

^,a60 l. ixt the same calculation ; but if they had eterj- one of the letters at every one of the^presiden- 

>2,000/. more, uhirb would make it 
about 40,000/. that they would yield, Whilst the expenses tp Suez would be 177,'<00/., not the expenses 
to B^bay mily. 1 have another calculation upon that; that shows that the three presldeneiet., 
inc^mg ^ ykm, woidd yieW 13(1.410/., whiUt Bombay would yidd only upon the outside 40,000/. 

I *l«ne or the more extensive one leave the 

paatcat mniewilt of deficiency to be'j^ovided by the*Government, and upon what data or calculations 

i: Bfntbay line would leavtf a consi¬ 

derably greater deficiency than the general, one. .Thus, having six vessels, t^iich I have calculated 
would be necessary for Bombay, at the same rate as the 10 vessels for the general line, wt 17.740/. per 
veswl, makes 106,440 /. the cost of the six, whilst the returns would be only 40,3(50/., that is, taking-even 

^ line- leaving n balance of 

' 2? *: «P0'» the other, I contend there would be no deficiency. 

I AiA coiiimercia! advantages arising from a speedy and rogular «!m»nminicati(m''WlHi 

?t would"l»'^r,Xelf.t^ M productive of any political ot^imornl'advantage ?—I consider rhst 

it would lie productive of the greatest political and moral advantages-; I need hardly sav, that a vperdv 

'"1 imuortanre in time of war. h.itli for intellrgMice Xl<f<»r 

sen ling forces, which it would seem there would be no difiiculty in doing by way Of Ew^t. We Uve 

* ** >**w*”ri 'rill take two years to establish'a roinmunicstlon even'by the 

moimny, as we heard from Mr. Peacock. If that is the ease, who can say that we may nOfbe it wav 

upmiit, 1 think, therefore, It M- of-the most vital importance to establish it at once. that’We mttv be 

tfmS iLfu wL'K’rfZ’-m “ those.tliat-we may be at -war with. I .consider at-all 

times ttait t would lie of great atlvantage to the Company, in retaining more-willinirivitlwir civil bb<w«I 

oV^rto^lTlttirSti^obSu^”'? thelrsewicel-wblch, if It-b-tm 

mS£«l ^wS torotimTto Every person that obtains a furlough sitow to iMto Onpe 

y j ?i ^ "'***®l''’***fo ®i»ly trecupy-hirn tbe totne-time. tHe sbmdd tbuve 

vtotureto-say, tLtxewrv mmir.atabdid*itot)glve up djfe 

:aTrjf‘S”Ur£ w- Tr. T w' r 

provinces, who have to conic to CiilcutlTt^bw? i&v wcr^^lSd ] f 

m the case of young men wKiSgii to India at about 19, w5h militaJJ Tl? cm.’ Tbfjd 
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the! mind has Ijeen Ihorai^hlyfArirted at that n^rp, and that it is *not wty xiseful for a ymiufftnan Hi 
return-again to and to see srtmethirtgaf Enropeiui governments and institutions and customs; 
that is, I Ounk, a matter -of the utmost Jrapnmnce; it matter of opinion, but that is the way in which 
it strikes me. 1 think also the advantage wmi'd ' be very ertnsiderable to the Company's army There 
has been a great complaint in India tJiat the army is not in the same state of subordination as his MajeS' 
ty’s forces in England Itis not for me to wiy whetlier that is true or not; but I am perfcetly satisfied 
that it is very desirable that English ideas upon that as upon every other subject should be reguiuieil fnim 
time to time by occasional visits to England. I am perfectly satisfied also that it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to the efficiency of the regiments; all-officerh wild have any luciins besides their pay sellout 

of a regiment ordered to India, becau.sp they consider it a perpetaiil banishment for life, and tfiaf their 
life IB insecure; but if they were placed within two months’ reach of home, I have no doubt that very few 
officers would sell out. I believe tlmt it is generally considered that the better officers, those who have 
most hope of proinotioii, who have most to-ptish them forward, sell out; but it is desirafde to keep tJiose 
persons in the army, and to send the regiment out with its old officers as you do with its men. 1 am 
quite satisfied that this intercourse will revive and increase the attachment of all Europeans to their iia- 
tive country ; and I am quite satisfied that it will create an intercourse and eonnex'ion Between the 
natives and England which will be highly advantageon, botli to the one and to the other. I am of opi¬ 
nion also that it will add very much to the advantage both of the one and of the other that the resort of 
Europeans should be encotiraged instead of disdouraged. Supposing it to be true that Europeans fre¬ 
quently misconduct tbemselres towards the natives (which 1 will notice shortly), I would ask whether ii 
IS not arising greatly from the distance they are sep.irated from their native country, from their native no¬ 
tions, and from any means of appeal to their native ei.untrv ? But T say that it is not so generally. 1 
do say that there are no set of men that have been more generally belied by reports than the indigo plan¬ 
ters of Bengal, so far as 1 am acquainted with them. I do not pretend to know them much more than 
in the district of Jessore, and Bengtd, and Kishnegore, and Midnapore; but I am satisfiedthalthev 
have contributed greatly to the prosperity of the country. Almost every man, not in the Company’s 
sers'icc, depends upon his own personal exertions for making money, which he can only do by connexion 
and intercourse with the natives ; and is it to be supposed that they will make etieini’es of the very per¬ 
sons upon wbo.se assistance they depend upon making their fortune > I am satisfied that they do no such 
thing, but that on the contrary, they are n protection and a blessing to them, both in this countty and 
when they are oppressed by others. It is the general character of Englishmen in India, as it is in other 
places, not to oppress everybody that they come across. There will bo tyrants in every place, and per¬ 
sons will abuse power and authority wlrenevcr they hare it; but. it must be recollected that it is the Eu 
ropean who is <>Ut of the Company's service that is generally considered as a sort of rival, and lookeil 
upon with jealousy by the civil servants, to whose jurisdiction he is amenable there ; and the difficulty 
would he for the European rather to.get justice tliaii for the native, because the prejudice would run 
against him, with the single, exception of persons being upon terras of-great intimacy with the civil magis¬ 
trate. It was stated the other day by Mr. Peacock that he thought it a disadvantage in this respect. 

I think it is .not a disadvantage, timl I think be U-mistaken upon that, as he was upon some other points 
with which he is not personally conversant, and which - be 'takes merely from what he has heard from 
others, and that nob always the purest source. I think myself there i.s a difficulty frequently for a Euro¬ 
pean opposed to the natives to get justice, and that it is increased by the power which is given to the 
civil servants to decide, as we are told they are to decide- merely according to their notions of equity and 
good couscieuec, which I do not consider is what the}' have a right to do ; but 1 do not enter info that 
question. -I am perfeetjy satisfied that everything whatever that shortens the distance between India 
and £nglcnd,-and brings India nearer to the public of the mother cmintr}', will give that which is the 
great want of India, the want of a public in India ; for there is no public in India, and there is no power 
of control by public opinion over those placed at a distance from the presidency, nor even over tliose'tbat 
are under the very-noso of the presidency. I am quite satisfied that it will tend to check the tyranny 
and oppression which is imputed, I believe unjustly, to Europeans in India. 1 think it will check it on 
all sides ; that it will promote industry, promote justice, and promote good government. 1 aiti qiiilo 
satisBed that that to a very considerable extent will be the Operation of steam navigation, and that the 
natives-think so. It was stated'by Mr. Peacot^ that it would bring home complaints, mul he mentioned 
that as an objection. 1 consider it just the reverse, and it is one of the grounds upon tVhich 1 should 
say it ought to be promoted, because it would then partially bring Justice to every man’s door; and the 
more you can do that, the more you answer the purposes of good government; and consequently, I think 
it Is a strong gtourid why it should take pla<^, instead of an argument t^ainst it, though 1 am atVare 
that tbat'has been consi^redu "rery ttJiiBiderable'and strong ai^ument s^inst it. I-thbik also that the 
vices of the Indians are greatly prekiweed by their never having had anything but Asiatic education and 
■'AsiatJc-intercoaiTO. • Their vices -are generally deceit, fratnl, petjury, and canning, which are the 
meteMnry eoniMMjoeotePfageS'and'centuribBoftaMigove'niment and of tyranny. It was the only romfo 
'<ffieyiiwd’«oi|{et<»kl of the (tyranny by whidi they were ground down. When we talk of tlie tyranny of 
»iiuR^p(Mt)S,il4toulddlkc to-know whether tbc wnrst of it is a tentb.part-as bad as the tyranny of a bad 
zemindar. I could could name innumerable instances in which the tyranny of siemindars is a thousand 
times worse^than the tyraimy of any European ; and the more you give them intercourse with Europeans 
it will give them juster notions on tire policy as well as propriety of good faith and honesty. With 
reference to the moral effects of the measure, 1 have already answered that, because I consider it princi¬ 
pally with reference to education, which 1 think would be very considerable, particularly with reference 
to medical students, I am satisfied that medical students and persons who once give themselves to 
study, which is foreign to the habits of the natives, will gladly seiae any opportunity of improving 
themselves in it bv cimiing to England, and 1 think that the great body of students in the Medical 
College in Calcutto. which is one of the best institutions that has ever been csUblished there, would iii 
aU probability come to England to study, and 1 tliink they should be encouraged to do it. 1 am satisfied 
that one Sensible man who has been educated and atwociated with persons m England would do more to 
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promote the welfare, and to give juater ideas to hia countrymen, than a hundred of those that have 
received the best education that India can afford. I think it would be well that whatever is done should 
be done in conjunction with the places that have been established for the education of tne native 
population. I have no doubt that in conjunction with the steam communicatjon, that would form a 
strong power for humanizing India. 

lOld. Mr. Muffins.] You wish it to be understood that all the advantages you have just been 
detailuig are likely to arise from a general intercourse by steam communication with the different 
presidencies of India, not by restricting it to one presidency alone ?—1 think that the benefit will be far 
greater by extending it to all, because it wRl create a degree of emulation between different [iresidencies : 
one man that goes from Bombay will probably stimulate three or four to go from Calcutta, and tlie same 
as to the Others. I think it is not only desirable for that purpose, but because I think it is the only 
way by which a greater part of the expenses could possibly be paid, and I have given a reason, and I 
am rartain that the greater portion will be paid in less than three or four years, if it is once established 
to all the presidencies. 

1014. Can you state what are the prices of the best Burdwan coals, and how many tnaunds there 

calculate maunds to the ton ; I think the price in Calcutta is six annas a inaund. 
'I he Company contracted for five annas a maimd for the best Burdwan coats. The price rose last year, 
in consequence of the great deficiency of it, and it is at 12 annas a muund, at which I myself as an 
executor sold coals to the Company, but the price of raising coals at present somewhere about from 
three to four annas a innund, but the coal they are working is, as it was here originally, the upper vein 
rif co^, not the lower vein of coal; the lower vein of coal is always superior to the upper, 
and I make no doubt, that if there was a great demand for coal, so tliat it would pay for the 
working of an additional depth, they would procure as good coal as the general run of coal in Roglaiul. 
There is great difficulty in getting the coals down from Burdwan., The Nullers are only navigable for 
three or four weeks in the year, and dmn.g that time they are obliged to collect all the bouts Uiey possi¬ 
bly can, to bi itig all tlie coal they have collected at the depf^t down to Calcutta. The consequeiiee of the 
scarcity is, that the price is very much enhanced beyond what it would be if there was a considei^ble 
demand and additional facilities given. 

1015. Have they come to any depth in any of the coal pits ’—Nothing that would be considered depi li 
in England. 

lOlfi. If there was a regular communication by steam between the Red Sea and India would not the 
coDinierce very much ine.ease ?—I am perfectly satisfied that it would very much increase. Every article 
of -ndiaii manufacture was readily purchased in my route. It would not do, on account of the expense, for 
the more bulky articles ; but Persian carpets, the inferior kind of jewellery and beads, broad clotli of the 
coarser kinds, the coarser kinds of cotton, and things of that kind, would all, I have no doubt, be sold rea¬ 
dily, to a small amount, in the Red Sea, and many things would be returned. Tlie steamer would be ciipa • 
ble of bringing out drugs, which are supplied by the Island of Socotra itself, to a great quantity ; and I 
think also that they might bring a considerable quantity, even every voyage, of rice, which sells at a high 
price in the Red Sea. The price of rice in the Red Sea is from four dollars to seven dollars a hag. 1 
myself sold some at 4 i d. at Mecca, which had coat me three rupees a bag at Cali'utta. 

1017 . You have no doubt, therefore, there would be ample freight for the spare tonnage in the large 
steamers ?—I have no doubt ll -e woo'd; but 1 think also from London and from Alexandria, collect¬ 
ing that which came from Maiseilies, but 1 think machinery from Fr.uice, hooks also fronr France, 
books and periodicals from England, plate from England, silks and ribbons, ami all things of that kind, 
from France, to a very considerable extent, would be taken. I think dresses from both countries would 
pass backwards and forwards ; shawls from India, and articles of value, and raw silk ; and opium might 
also pass, to n small extent, but not to a great extent, because the direct trade in opium lies out of the 
route to Calcutta. Singapore is the first opium port upon the route. 

1018. Mr. BagsAaw.] What is the situation of invalids at Calcutta who wonts to go to sea in a south¬ 
west monsoon, and would it not be very much ameliorated iti'tbe event of steamers going regularly ?—I 
think decidedly; there is frciiiieiitly difficulty in procuring a passage either to the Cape or to England in 
the south-west monsoon, and the passage at that season h) very bad foron invalid ; the puMage down the 
the Bay is e.xceediijg tedious with an adverse wind and a high sea; the ooiitini^ wet aodh^t are ex¬ 
ceedingly prejudicial. 

1019. Mr. Mullins.} Do you think it would be likely that any number of passengers would ever 
pass between Bombay and Calcutta in the event of there bdug any sjteam communication by Ceylon ?— 
Not any great number; it would be confined to those whose husiuess.call them thert. 

1020. You do not think that ladies or their families would venture to cross to. Bombay, or that it 
would be possible to make the journey sale for them ?—Certainly not; iit is duite impracticable by land 
for ladies. Perhaps a lady in strong health would be able to do it, but not without great incOnve^nce. 
At the season of the year that is best for travelling, as to the road, it is worse with regard to heat; you 
can only travel by night. 

[Adjourned till Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Mr. Miilmns. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in the Chair, 


Captain James Barber, called in ; and Examined. 

1021. CAairmon.] I beLieve you were in the East India Company's marine service?_Yea. 

10*22. How many years ?—^Twenty-three years in the Company’s service. 

1023. You also commanded a private ship for several voyages ?—For 14 voyages ; after that 1 was 23 
years in the Company’s service, and 12 years in the command of a ship; making 35 years in the whole. 

1024. How many voyages have you made altogether ?—Seventeen. 

10'25. You of course are very well acquainted with the Bay of Bengal?—Yes. * 

1026. Had you an opportunity of seeing the Malanta and Berenice before they went out ?—l had; 
I visited both ships. 

1027- Do you think tl»().se vessels wouhl have any difliculty in making the voyage from Calcutta to 
Point de Galle in the south-west mon.sooti ?—-Not the smallest. 


1028. You know it often blows very strong up the Sand-heads, between that port and Point de Galle? 
—It does ; but it is not a continuous gale. There may occasionally be gales, when it would be imprudent 
for^ a vessel coming from Bombay or Calcutta to attempt to cross ; but that would only last for 24 
hours, and very seldom occurs. 

10^. Do you know the length of time the sea breezes prevail along the rest of the coast ’—^Yes. 

10;f0. Then there wouhl be no difficulty in a steamer, which would ke«p close to the coast, making that 
passage ?—Not the least. 

1031. Are you acquainted with the Point de Galle harbour ?—I have been cruising off the west coast of 
Ceylon. 1 am not much acquainted with the harbour itself. 

1032f Then in going from Galle to Socotra there is a strong current going round Dundra Head ; do 
you think a steamer would have any difficulty in overcoming that current ?—^ot the smallest. The cur¬ 
rent at the extreme that 1 have known it runs 50 miles in the 24 hours, and in the south-west monsoon, 
I should say decidedly the preferable passage would be to go through the one and a half degree channel. 
It would expedite the passage to Socotra, because tjie boat would make the channel, and have a strong 
Boutli west wind to carry her through, and there would be no difficulty in any part of the passage. 

10.33. Then if the machinery were to be damaged in any way, she could uncler go sail to Socotra ?— 
Yes. 

1034. Were you ever at Socotra ?—I never was at the island ; I have been in sight of it. 

1035. Where were you coming from when yon were in sight of it?—I was going from England to 


Bombay. 

1030r Shoifld you apprehend there could |be such a sea about Socotra, which is about 76 miles in 
length, as to prevent the approach of a powerful steamer to its harbour, or to the roadstead, where it 
would take in its coals ?—Decidedly not. 

I037> 1 believe you are at present an East India agent ?—1 am. 

1038. Have you a reason to know that there is a great desire on the part of Indian officers to go by a 
steam communication if it were establishicd to India ?—There is not a day passes but officers in tlie civil 
and military services inquire at my office how the thing is progressing. They would go by it immediately 
it was established. I also hear of it at the Oriental Club, frequently. 

I0;i9. 'rhea you think if there were only a sufficient number of good,convenient, and powerful steamers 
that route would be generally taken ?—Yes; no doubt they would be more than filled. 

104(1. Do you think if a steam communication with India were established it could be extended to any 
part of our colonial possessions to the eastward of India, witli New South Wales for instance ?—I have 
no doubt of it. I have been in communication with some of the first Australian merchants in the city, 
and they are exceedingly anxious to have this passage established to Calcutta, intending themselves to 
take on the communication from Ceylon to Australia, as they are constantly complaining that the return 
of letters from Australia occupies so long a time although they go to Australia with pretty fair rapidity. 

1041. Do you mean the communication to India, or the communication to England ?—-The communi¬ 

cation to England. There is at this llpie a company formed for communicating with Ceylon, anticipat¬ 
ing the main stem would be carried out. , . ^ . .nun* 

1042. Is that company actually formed ?—-Yes, and the boats are actually built. ^ 

1043 If a commaninatioo were made to Point de Galle, it would be more convenient to the Australians 
to come to Point de Galle than to Calcutta, as it would b^ half the distance ?—Yes, wid the commuiu- 
cation would be equally convenient with Sumatra, Java, and the whole of the Australian Archipl^o- 

1044. Mr, MuUinsA Between what points of Australia do they purpose a communication should be 
established; do you mean New South Wales >—At MclvUle Island ; t&at is the northward pmt. Our 
calculations and contemplations were to carry it to Melville Island, and to have a depdt there, leaving 
them to form local companies in Australia to carry it to other points. 

1045. The* your plan would not go beyond Melville Islands ?—No; but upon consulting with the 

Australian merchants upon that plan, they were amazingly pleased with it, and said they would not 
tro?b?e so Fto the eastward as to Melville Island, a. they would themselves carry it 

further. 
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1046. CJiairman.J Do you think a mere commanlcatioa to Indis, in the Sr^t place, would ^ mSSciet 
allowing the coniprcheiisi'vc line aftgrwarda to grow out of it?—No; on the contrary, I tawk Jt w\ 
be a marplot to the comprehensive line being' established, for the very great expense which must necet 
sarily be incurred in carrying steam communication to Socotra alone, and from thence to Bombajl 
unless met by the revenue which can be derived from the comprehensive line to Madras and Calcutta 
will so far exceed the revenue to be derived from the transit of the letter bags, that I should coiitemplab 
the speedy abandonment of the plan, the receipts falling so far short com|^atively of tiie ex 
penses. , 

1047. Then you conceive the comprehensive plan would be, in fact, much cheapest ?—Decidedly, anc 
the one that would insure the permanency of steam communication with India. 

1048. Have you made an estimate of the number of steamers necessary for the comprehensive plan, 
and the expense of the whole establishment ?—I have. 

1049. Will you state it ?—I propose there should be four efficient boats, jof 600 tons, and adequate 
power, which would cost 100,0001. 

1050. What tonnage and power would you give to each steamer?—Six hundred and fifty tons mea¬ 
surement, and 180 horse power. 

1051. Mr. MullinaJ] Why have you thought of limiting them to that power ?—At starting, or during 
the first five or six years, I consider those boats will be of sufficient size to meet tl>c wants of the traffic. 
To hftve them larger would be more expensive. 

1052. But it does not appear you have looked to the obstructions from the wear and tear of the ma¬ 
chinery and the want of expedition ?—Yes, 1 have made allowance for those obstructions from the weai 
and tear of the machinery, which, if you had larger sized boats, would increase the expense considera- 
bly. 

105.1. Are you not aware that the larger the size of the boats, the less wear and tear there woulc 
be?—No, it is quite the contrary ; tbeti.vethc wear and tear increases in proportion to the size. 1 
propose that those four boats should he employed in rotation, as follows : • 

No. 1. To leave Socotra January 1 ; arrive at Calcutta January 19. 

No. 2. To leave Socotra February 1 ; arrive at Calcutta February 19. 

No. 3. To leave Calcutta Jat^ry 1 ; arrive at Socotra January 19. 

No. 4. To leave Calcutta Fcbniary 1; arrive at Socotra February 19. 

Thus, in succession, four boats will ply beween Socotra, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta; steaming at 
most (making every allow .ucc for monsoons, &c.) 114 days in each year. And in the event of accident 
to a .boat, by this system, the three would keep up the commnuication during the repairs of the ineffi¬ 
cient boat. 

1054. Have you ever considered how many days* work it would be advisable that a steamer shoulc 
have during each month’in the year, looking to the necessity of repairing, over hauling the machinery, aii< 
so on ?—I have stated tliat each steamer will be in i^rk 114 days each year. 

10.55. Do you consider that a steamer could work'l 14 days a year, and still be preserved in that effi 
eient state of repair which is necessary at all times for the safety of the vessel and the passengers ?—1 
think so. 

1056. Have you had much experience of steamers ?—1 have had very little practical acquaintance witi 
steamers; but I have turned my attention to the subject for a length of time past, for the last 14 or 11 
months pointedly and decidedly and ' om all the inquiries I have made, I think that a fteamar may b' 
kept in work for 114 days a year. 

1057. Have you ever taken a long passage in a steamer ?—.No. * 

1058. What is the longest passage you have taken ?—The longest passage I have taken was froii 
London to Ostend. 

1059. Chairman.^ Will you state at what you estimate the expenses of that establishment ?—I esti 
mate the annual disbursements as follows ; 

Dbtaiu of Waoes. 


Captain.... .. 

First mate. 

Second mate. 

Surgeon. 

t.'arjKiuter. . ... 

Gunner. 

Steward... 

Seranr... 

Eight Lascars. 

Six Lascars... 


£ 

400 

150 

100 

100 

80 

,50 

60 

30 

96 

4H 


.First engineer..... jg 300 

Second engineer. 200 

Third engineer. lOQ 


Twelve stokers, at 2 1 meitlk^m per man 


1,104 

600 

28S 


£ 1,992 .v '4=±= le 7;^ 
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VlOTlTAfcLXNe. 

Captain, table aliowance to jproride table furniture of aii kinds and to 

mess mates, surgeon, chief engineer, and steward. ' 

Carpenter, gunner, two engineers .. 

I Serang ^ , 

14 Lascars V. 

12 Stokers j 


600 

2.38 

162 


27 

Captain to be allowed 5 rupees per mensem. 

Coals..... t. 

Dephts aud contingencies. 


1,000 \4=: £ 4,000 

(continued) 

£ 

20,000 

3,072 


15 per cent, on 100,000 1. for wear and 


tear, and to keep up the boats. 


£ 


I estimate tbe income as follows : 

Passage money to be taken : 

passengers to and from Calcutta, monthly, 240. 

passengers to Madras coast, 240... 

passengers to Ceylon, including the straits, 120. 

native passengers, 400.. 

£ 20, from Socotra to Suez, 600 passengers annually, thus drawn into the main 
trunk, to Suez from Socotra. 


£50 . 10 

£40 . 10 

£ 30 . 5 

10 


15,040 

50,040 


£ 

9,600 

8,116 

3,000 

4,000 

8,W 


;0,160 


Profit on passengers, allowing the captain 10 s. for victualling per diem. 33,160 

20,000 aditional letters (if this route be adopted), at 2 s. 6 d. 2,500 

50,000 periodicals, &c. at 1 s. 2,500 

100,000 newspapers, at 6 d. 2,500 

200,000 letters, additional postage, at 1 s.... .^.. 10,000 

Government despatches to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, from England and intermedi 

ate places.;. 5,000 

Law-deeds, parcels, invoices, samples, jewellery, treasures, &c.. 5,000 


£ 60,660 

1 consid^ the"* number of passengers to be much underrated, if the many that will flow into 
this stream of intercourse (if it be opened) from the Straits, China, Batavia, and Australia be taken 
into calculation. Letters, periodicals, &c., from the foregoing places will also follow in pro¬ 
portion. 

I have thus shown that carrying out the comprehensive scheme will even at the commencement yield 
a profit, in part discharge of the large disbursements that must unavoidably attend the accomplishment of 
Toeasiirc to Socotra; it will, in short, insure permanency to the undertaking; while, on the other hand if a 
contracted plan be adopted, however effective in itself, I can see the time when it will be abandoned on 
the score of expense, for the charge will be considered far beyond the advantages to derived, In carry¬ 
ing out steam communication to India, Mr. Peacock has wisely recorded, “Steam navigation would re¬ 
quire to be carried on on a large and efficient scale. Between doing it efficiently, and not doing it at all, 
there seems to be no advisable medium.” 

1060. At what rate have you calculated the coals per ton?—-Pifty shillings; and I should be glad to 
supply them for the 'money. 

1061. Mr. Mullins.i What depdts do you take into consideration when you give that estimate ?— 
I took Socotra and Galle. 1 should have depdts also at Trincoinalee, Madras, and Calcutta. 1 have 
looked a great deal at this measure, and I do think Trincomalee should be the general depAt for steamers 
upon the comprehenaive plan. You there meet with His Majesty’s ships at all times in case of need of 
necessity. You could repair them there tolerably well, and it would form a magnificent harbour for half 
the shipping in the world, if you could get them there. 

1062. Chairman.l Would you have any depdt in tbe Red Sea ?—Yes, decidedly. 

1063. Mr. Mullins.] But the four vessels you speak of are supposed to go merely frona Socotra to 
Calcutta?—Yes; supposing you carry it to Socotra, as I suppose you must do, that establishnient is to 
carry it from Sbeotra to Calcutta. 

1064. How many vessels would you have from Socotra to Suez?—Three, 

1065. That would be seven from Suez to Calcutta, upon the comprehensive plan ? —Yes; and two from 
Bombay to Socotra. 

1066. That would be nine altogether ?—Yes. ^ _ 

1067. Should you think it advisable to have all these vessels of the same size, or of different sizes?— 
The four from Socotra to Calcutta 1 would have of the same size in all respects ; the two from Socotra 
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to Bombay of amalicr dimeiMiona j and the lltree from Socotra to the Red Sea of larger size, and larger 
poteer. 

1088. Why have those from Socotra to Bombay of smaller dtmensiuiis ?—>The capacity they would 
require would be less for the conveyance of the packets and for passengers. 

1069. Have you considel^d the monsoon seasons?—Yes; I consider that three months In the year 
the Bombay packet would not go by the steamers, but join the Calcutta boat at Galle. 

1070. Then you think being of smaller size, she would be able to make the southern passage as well 

as a larger one ?—I have no doubt about that; she will get down the coast under canvass without 
steam. • 

1071 • And still preserve a regular monthly communication ?—Yes. 

1072 . Chairman.} Both in the north-east and north-west monsoon, one of the passages, where it js ^ 
favoured, will be made under sail ?—Generally ; almost always. Sometimes the north-west moqsoon 
fails, and there is no wind; but, generally speaking, she could do so. ^ 

1073. That of course would produce considerable saving of fuel ?—Decidedly; it has beea, 

somewhat into consideration in the estimate of expenditure, but nut sufficiently; I thought it to 

make a calculation that would stand the test. 

1074 . You allow only 10 s. a day for victualling the passengers ; upon what data have you fixed that ? 
—I have carried passengers ; for 14 years of niy life, and I fancy I have generally provided them as 
well as other ships of iny class have done, and 1 consider IDs. a day is an abundance at the present time. 
And I may mention that in this estimate I have put down tne commander at 400/. a year ; but 1 think 
I should give him a small per centage, to make it a desirable situation to hare, and then you would have 
a greater supply of fit men. 

1075 . Supposing the steam communication to be completed between India and Suez, will the Medi¬ 
terranean packets form a sufficiently continuous chain to England ?—1 am decidedly of opinion they 

not; there are many objections to them ; they have neither speed nor capacity to perform properly 114^ 
ofiice. they now undertake ; if burdened with an additional charge from liiclia, they 4|||^ "ttV8 Im 
speed, and I think nut^be able to carry the number of passengers, parcels, and packn^ which tvould 
arrive to be put into them. Coming by the Mediterranean packets, also, you would litive to perform 
quarantine at Malta, which is a decided objection. I think, in the aggregate number of passengers 
from India, it would make a difference of 1,000 a year at least, and it would draw some of them into the 
Freneh route. Now, I think if a boat were to leave Alexandria, and come to Falmouth or London, 
or any other part which might be fi\ed upon, if they would be within reach of their friends, you would 
draw from India a larger proportitm of passengers than you can by any other means ; and, moreover, 
you would have greater security for tlie conveyance of treasure, jewellery, Ac., as well as your own 
despatches ; any valuable property which might be committed to the charge of those steaiLera from 
Calcutta would be brought to London with greater despatch and greater security, by having a continuous 
chain of communication for that, and that alone. 

1076 . Mr. MulUm.} Do you not also imagiiiept would encourage a great number of persons resid¬ 
ing in this country to go out to India, who would not form Such an idea at present?—Decidedly. In 
my communication with families connected with the East, they have told me they would go to Egypt, 
and that would bring individuals from India to meet them in Egypt. They would stay a month visiting 
Upper Egypt, and after seeing what was to be seen mere, they would return to England again. 

1077. Chairman,} 1 suppose you know better than anybody that the greater part of the homeward 

cargo from India generally consists of clii. ireit Yes. . * • 

1078 . It would probably be an induccureiit to send them by the Red Sea, \f there were a continuous 
route to London >—Yes; that is exactly what I wish to state. 

1079 . What U your opinion of that ?—1 have already stated it would make a difference of 1,000 pas¬ 

sengers a year in the aggregate, and the attempt to do it on any other plan would entail a considerable 
expense, which you would not meet; but it il ueie done upon the comprehensive scale, with one 
continuous chain of packets throughout, 1 am confident it would not only pay itself, but would be a 
source of profit to whoever undertook it. , 

1080. Do you think theie would be any cargo to England?—1 think there would be aamples, 
measures, and light cargoes, such as cochineal and other things. I am not an advocate fur making 
packet boats cargo boats, for you obstiuct their speed immediately you bring them down in the water 
when they start, and when you lighten them too much they have not the same power in the water. 

1081. But there are light articles, such as niilinery, which might be sent frum England ?—Yes. 

1082. And there may be valuable articles of small bulk ?—Yes, valuable articles of sniull bulk, and 
light bulky articles will go by that route. 

I081> Mr. Mullins.} In those light vessels you have been speaking of, how many tons of cargo do 
vnu supp 'se they could take, independent of the passeiigcrs and luggage ?—1 think they could take 50 
tons ot light goods. 

1084. How many passengers should you calculate upon ?—Those boats are only calculated for 40 
passengers. 

1083 Is it your opinion they could take 40 passengers, with every convenience and comfort which 
passengers going a long voyage of that description would require ?—1 think they could, as they would 
not have them so great a space of time on board. That number is far ill excess of what they would 
have for some time. The calculation made for passengers going from Socotra to Bombay is only 10, 
though the boats would have a far greater capacity. 

10%. Is it your decided opinion that a vessel of this size would take a sufficient supply pf coals, 
and still retain space for 50 tons of Itgkt cargo?—Yes, 1 think so. 

Major tv. i Franklin Head, called in; and Examined. 

IOB 7 . Chairman.'] HAVE yon given your attention to the subject of steam navigation to 
I have given a great deal of attentiob^ tdlt for the last six or seven years. 1 came home by the propliMfi 
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route aix years ago, and on my arrival in England, I found many persons very desirous to communicate 
on the'subject. I was requested to make out a report upon the practicability of the plan, which -I did. 
1 presented it to the India Board, to the India House, and also to His Majesty ; and at a personal 
interview His Majesty wished me to continue roy attention to the subject. From time to time 1 
communicated in reference to it, and have various papers which passed between myself and the Govern¬ 
ment. 

1088. What is your opinion upon the subject of a continuous communication 7—My opinion is that 
it is quite practicable to any part of India to which it may be desirable to go. 1 expressed a similar 
opinion before a Committee, of the House of Commons, in Ilil34. At that time I brought forward a good 
deal of data, bearing out the grounds upon which my opinion was formed, both in respect to weather, 
and in respect to stations and distances, and the power and capacity of the steamers. I thought then 
it was quite practicable, and since that titne many favourable circumstances have occurred. At that 
time the Island of Socotra had not been surveyed. 1 had been there, and made a report from personal 
observation; the Island of Camaran had not been mentioned. I had been there also and made a 
report from personal observation; those two stations are still recommended. The Red Sea had not 
then been surveyed, and now a complete survey is published. The Committee then came to a favour¬ 
able report, and it will be thoroughly borne out by subsequent information. 

10'^. Sir. John Hobhouse.'] With respect to the navigation of the Red Sea by steam-boats?—^Yes ; 
in fact in every particular. 

1090. During all times of the year for a inontlily communication >—Yes, this may be done. 

1091. ('hairman.] Are you of opinion that Socotra and Camaran are good places for depdts?—I 
consider they arc the best dep6u we can have ; there are other places which may be made depdts, but I 
consider Socotra and Camaran are the best, from various causes. 

1092. Were you ever in the Island of Perim ?—I was on shore at the Island of Perim. 

1093. How is that calculated for a depdl?—^'Phe position of it is very well calculated for a depAt; but 
I consider the Island of Perim has great objections. In the first place, it is uninhabited, and is a sandy 
lovwisland, with brushwood and bushes upon it, and as to water, I do not know whether it produces any 
or not. It has nothing to recommend it for a depdt but its position, and I think its position is not so 
favourable as Aden, or not more favourable. 

1094. Have you ever landed on the coast of Africa near Cape Gardafin?—No; I have read with a great 
deal of attention Captain Owen’s reports of the East Coast of Africa, and Captain Boteler’s, who survey¬ 
ed it; and they have reported there might possibly be a good position found upon that coast, both for 
trade and occupation. 

1095. Have they stated any particular point where it could be established?—^No, they have not; I 
do not think their survey extended so far as Gardafin. 

1096. Then it is a mere matter of speculation on their part?—^’Fheir report extends to the southwartl 
of that; and they remark on the trade that is now going on there, and upon the probability of an in¬ 
creased trade, and upon the injury of our not looki^ into the thing more than we do. The .\iuericaiis 
hover about those parts a good deal; a great nuirmer of their vessels toueh there. Captain Boteler 
remarks that the foreigners are possessing the trade which ought to be ours; they are increasing that 
trade to a very great extent. 

1097- But still they have not pointed out any harbour or roadstead that is adapted foradepAt?— 
Captain Owen has given a map of the coast, but 1 have not examined it. I think, however, if there was 
a harboutfpund there, it would not be so useful to us as Aden or Socotra. They are a very wild act 
of people on that coast, and on the Arabian side they are extremely friendly and well-disposed. I 
have heard Maculla mentioned as a depdt which would be a very useful one. 

K)98. You do not think it would be so useful as Socotra ?—I think Aden and Socotra would be tnoie 
useful. I more particularly mention Socotra, because commerce would grow around that depAt, and 
there would be no occasion to change it at a future time. 

1099. Have you formed any plan for completing a continuous communication >—I gave in a paper the 
the other day, which I believe is now before the Committee. 

I MX). 1 sec you propose that the line should begin from England to Alexandria ?—I do, for many 
causes, but more particularly in consequence of the economy ; and as this matter has been kept back on 
account of the expense, I fear, if it is commenced in a partial or imperfect way, it m^ be lost to the 
public again, and a much greater objection may be raised against it than now exists. Therefore I should 
say it sbuutd be founded on a plan to combine all sources of profits, and be connected with Post office 
arrangements. With the present Post-office regulations it will not make avery ample return; for iastance, 

1 made an application myself to a stationer to send a pamphlet to India, and was told it could only be 
aent as a letter, so that of coarse it was not sent there at all. A monthly magaxinc, I believe, costs 25*. 
through the Post-office, which is tantamount to a total prohibition. Parcels are more out of the ques¬ 
tion than magazines, as they are also paid by weight. 

1101. They will not receive parcels on board the Post-office packets ?—I made the application, and 
I thought it desirable to put the Committee in possession of the above fact, for it is a point upon which 
the Indian community dwell as one of great importance, their being permitted to have publications of 
different kinds transmitted to them by this route. 

1102. You mean periodical publications, and soon?—^Yes; also invoices, accounts current, law 

papers, &c. ' 

1103. You do not mean pamphlets and things of that kind ?—I memi the monthly periodical pubii- 
catinns 

1104. They wish to be permitted to transmit them by mail;—Yes, by the packet, at a certain fixed 
price; at present they only transmit them as letters. 

1106. You do not mean that they should go in the letter-bags ?—No; but that they should go by the 


•wvHaaroe conveyance. 

^^106. That they should be received into the packets at Falmouth, to be conveyed by th'gm?—Tea. 
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1107 . Sit John Hobhou$e,'] Is the Post>office to be the department which i» to take upon itself the 
responsibility of that conveyance I —I do not know who aho^ld be made responsible for the conveyance. 

1108. The King’s packets are restricted from taking any parcels ?—Yea; they do not take any parcels 
because, I am told, they consider that letters may be enclosed in parcels, and therefore prohibit them 
altc^cther; but the transmission of periodicals is of great importance, arid with respect to the steam 
communication now established upon the Ganges, there are no persons feeling the benefit of it more than 
the publishers in Calcutta, and there is a great benefit derived from it, from the extension of periodical 
publications throughout India by the internal steam communication. That was established 
not without a view to its being finally a part of the steam communication with England nndihey 
look in the same way for the trasinission df monthly periodicals and newspapers and various' other tbinga 
throughout the country. I believe the West Indies are jiermitted to have those parcels sent out by the 
packets.^ Tlie bearing of this is that the merchants in London consider that upon establishing that com¬ 
munication with India,^ at least 15,000 L a year would be contributed towards the expenses, by the trans¬ 
mission,of pcripdicals, invoices, law papery, &c.; therefore if this sum of motley were received on ^t 
account, of eburse it would relieve the piibUc of this sum which is necessary to open the communication 
above postage alone. 

1109. Ilow^raatiy vessels you propose to employ ?—I propose to ensploy five steamers between 

England and Egypt, each vessel havltig between 70 and 80 days’ steaming a year. All the work on the 
Indian side would be performed by 10 steamers, each having from 7^ to 80 days’ work a year. It is a 
very curious fact,^ that in carrying the coinmuriiuatioii to India, if you divide the distance into three 
parts, the first being from England to Alexandria, the second being from Egypt to Bombay, stopning 
al Socotra, and the third being from Socotra to Calcutt.i, there is so little difference between the three 
distances ; the first portion of the work on the Europe side of Egypt requires 24 voyages, of 3,100 
miles each, making tlic distance ]to be run 74,000 miles annually; the second portion, between Suez 
and Bombay, includes in 24 voyages 70,440 miles annually; the third portion takes, between Socotra 
and Calcutta, for 24 voy^es, 74,o40 miles annual!) ; so that in one voyage there is not a difference 
probably of more than 50 miles in distance. • 

1110. I believe that the inlan4 voyages tally very much ; for instance, it is nearly the same distance 
from Calcntt.i to Madras .as from Bombay to Ceylon, and it is the same distance, again, from Calcutta to 
Galle ?—Yes ; I therefore propMe to divide the whole into three distinct estoblishmeuts, as a matter of 
calculation. If the cunimunlcatlon is extended throughout the East, of course that would not be neces¬ 
sary, the boats would then alternately succeed each other in the different ports ; if divided into three 
portions, the number of vessels to tn employed will be precisely the same, therefore the expense which 
will be incurred by each of three portions will be nearly the saiue, with some little addition from the 
expense of the communication between Sue/! and Bombay to carry iwt thi< cummunication, as 1 before 
stated, it is proposed to have five vessels between England and Alexandria. 

1112 Of what tonnage ?—^That is quite a question depending upon the quantity of traffic. I think 
COO tons Would be sufficient; they will carry everythnig that is necessary for the longest distances they 
have to run. • 

1113. Do you mean from England to Alexandria ?—Throughout .the whole line; I have therefore 
made my estimate upon that. I also propose to employ five vessels from Socotra to Bombay, and five 
from Socotra to Calcutta, with a spare vessel in India, making an e.xtra vessel on the eastern side, to be 
used merely as occasion might require, without its beipg regularly empl oyed, but only in case of emer¬ 
gency. There will, therefore, be five vc - el.'-, on the western side of Egypt, and 11 vessels on eastern 
side. This plan would give each vessel on eaci. side from 70 to 80 days’ steaming each year, which is 
looked upon as a very good proportion of time, ami enables everything to be ddne in the way of repair at 
the depdts, also the engines to be cleansed, and so on. It could be done with a less number I think; it 
could be done with four for each portion of the distance ; four from England to Alexandria, four from 
Suez to Bomb.ay, and four from Socotra to Calcutta. 

1114. Mr. Mullins.'] You thought between GOO and 700 tons was sufficient for these vessels ?—Yes, 
with 180 iiorse power; and she might carry from 7 OO to 800 tons. 

1116, Is it your opinion that 180 horse power will be sufficient for a vessel of such tonnage?—It 
would be sufficient; a largei vessel would be more expensive. Economy being one object here, I think 
6 OO tons i.s all that is nece.ssary ; the vessel wopld carry 60 passengers, and fuel for 12 or 14 days, 
which is the outside of what would be required, and would give towage for parcels to the amount of 40 
to 50 tons, which is all that would be enough in this communication. 

IIIG. And looking to eco*|||Mny, do you really believe that would be the best sized vessel ?—Yes, 
looking to economy; looking to convenience, a larger sized vessel would be better ; but as this has 
idwavs been put upon the question of oconotn.y, it would be dangerous to incur a great risk in beginning 
this ar'angeinent. 

in: Do you not think if larger vessels were to be built in the first instance, the returns from 

larger uarpes w'ould meet the additional expense ?—The returns from larger vessels might be greater, 
but that IS a mere matter of speculation in the first huiitance. We average so many passengers, 
taking a 600-tons vessel, and we do not aver^ a greater pimlier of passengers if we take a l.OOO-tons 
vessel. The return of passengers is an imaginary thing, and therefore would make no difference in an 
estimate. 

1118. If hereafter it were found that these vessels were too small for the purpose, on account of the 
increased rate, should you no,t ^heusay th?re would be a great loss from the necessity of dispensing with 
those vessels and obtaining larger ones '/—No 1 should say employment will be found for those vessels. 
'There would be a communication egl^^j^Al^d between Socotra and the Mauritius, touchiug at Seyshidles, 
which islands are capable of improvemiatt in various ways, and there would be a communication from 
Ceylqii to Siucappre, whic!- idd p to China, and if the Dutch goveroment wotdd give it any 
encouragement to go to Batavw, and so on to Melville Island, the northern point of Australia, whene 
at this moment an idea exists that a foment mjigitt be fsUbhahed for trade with vessels iu the China 



for the exchange «f what is c^ed trepang, which ia a great article of trade there, and which is car¬ 
ried to China in great quantities. Were there an English settlement in that port, it is believed the trade 
luight be a good deal advanced. 

1119. Then you are of opinion that those small vessels would be in demand sufficient to prevent any 
loss Yes ; as in England, when larger vessels take the place of small ones, the small ones have been 

? laced on other stations, and there has always been a demand equal to the supply that could be obtained. 

may also mention that there is at this moment very great exertions making to establish steam com- 
omuication upon the Indus, which would take some vessels in that direction. The countries on the 
borders of the Indus are now supplied, to a great extent, by goods coming from Russia, by way of the 
CMpian Sea; and Captain Burnes states, that to get through tfiose countries, he was obliged to employ 
persons connected with that trade to enable him to do so. British produce bei.iig put by these means 
on the banks of the Indus at a cheap rate, would drive a great deal of Russian inSiience and trade from 
those parts. British goods are brouglit from Russia and sold citeaper than they are now carried by the 
present inode of coinmunieation from Borahay. The commerce upon the Indus has already hc;;aii, and 
treaties have been made with the native princes to carry the communication as far as Hyder »h.id. 

112D. S\v John Hobhomit,\ Are yon aware that the Imauu of Synd has expressed an intention to 
contract for two steam-boats to navigate the Indus?—I have heard so ; and it is also understiol that 
trade will extend very much upon other rivers us well as on the Indus. It 1ms been c'lnfirmed by 
Captain Burnes that the trade may be carried up to Attock, 1,20') miles from the sea, and i’nm. Atlock 
it might branch off to the west. I have seen some comrannication lately sent from India, speaking in 
a favorable manner of prospects and probable success of the trade by the Indus, and that it is now going 
on and likely to be extended. 

1121. Mr. Mullins.'] flavc yon understood that a coinpanv is actually formed fortlic piirpos,' of esta¬ 
blishing the communication lietweon Point de Galle and .Melville Island?—1 have nit heard of that 
company. A merchant in I,ondon mentioned to me that they had sent to liiin respecli ig steam vessels 
to form n communiention between the Isie of France and Ceylon. 

IJ>32. That is not the same company ?—Mo, th.-it is different company j bnt, it, shows how greatly steam 
uavigaiion is extending. It is peculiarly adopted for those seas, because, when you have tradc-'vi.id.s in 
a narrow channel, you are detained months, when a few days would carry you through the pass.ige by 
Steam. 

1123. Uialrman ,]—You are chairman of an association for establishing steam commuiiiealion with 
India *1 am. 

1124, I presume you have received a great many couitnimications from different pcisons ititerestcd in 
tliut project’—1 have received a great many communications, .nil should be happy to give the cootriits 
of them to tlie Committee ; they are contained in these papers, which I beg to hand in. 

{The same were delivered in.) 

We should have hatl much later communications from India, which would have been much more 
satisfactory, as those in niy possession only treat of the project as it was in its inf.tncy. The circum¬ 
stance of our letters of September not having reached Bombay at the time of dep .rture of tlie last 
steamer in January, and those letters having been about 140 or 150 days ou the road, is a strong 
argument why steam communication should be regularly established. It is expected that the September, 
October, November, and probably the December mail will have been conveyed to India by the same 
vessel from the Red Sea. 

The a ssociatio n of which I am chairman was formed in consequence of the great delay that took place 
in establishing this communication to India. In reference to it a letter was received from Sir John Hob- 
house of the 27th August last, requesting to be furnished, for the information of His Mcijesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, with a plan and list of the parties prepared to carry out this measure ; but that being at a time 
of year immediately after the prorogation of Parliaraeat, many persons had left town ; some were on the 
Continent. It is proverbially a dull time of the year also, a great depression was at that time beginning 
to be felt in the money-market j but notwithstanding, it must be considered a very strong demonstration 
of the feeling existing that we were able to send in, in the month of November, a plan for this purpose, 
with a list of subscribers for effecting it, which list is now on the table containing the names of most of 
the leading firms Connected with India in the city of London. There were also representations made 
from tlie commercial parts of England, expressing a desire for steam cominnnication to India by the Red 
Sea. By tlie accounts from India it will be seen that parties at all the presidencies were prepared to 
.support the proposed arrangement for this communication as soon as a prospectus should arrive from 
this country to enable them to do so (the outline only having been received). In fact there would be 
no difficulty ill carrying out the measure, provided it met the approbation of His Majesty’s Govcrii- 
nieiit and the East India Company. 

1125. Are you authorized to make to the Committee any specific offer with a view to carry this 
project into effect ?—^Tbe last proposal to ,His Majesty's Government not yet being, as I am aware, 
disposed of, I have not another witli me nor any further plan; but if such was required by His Majesty’s 
Government there would be no difficulty in arranging it. 

1126. Sir JbA«//oAAoJwe.'l At present you are not authorized to make any offer, the terms of which 
you tliink this Committee, acting on behalf of tlie House of Commons, should be acquainted with ?— 
Nothing more than what has been already proposed. 

11?/. Mr. Mullins.] I think you stated you bad been at Camaran ?--Ye». 

1128. Are you competent from your examiuation of it to form an opinion a.s to its being well arlopted 
fora depdt?-l should think it is very well adopted for a depdt. It is a very safe and good harbour. 
It stands about 20 mUes from the continent, and therefore it is safe against all Arab iucursions, which 
are frequent in those parts. It also stands in a position to command a great deal of trade; because tbe 
coffee country of Arabia is iminediatajly apposite. It is opposite Loheia, from which there is more trade 
than any other place in the Red Sea. I find the quantity of coffee which comes from there is not less 
than 11,009 tons in tiu* course of a year. 



1129, You are not avrare that there is any difficulty in rteamers getting into the harbour <rf 
Camaran None whatever. I went into the harbour in a sloop of war, which 1 should think would 
draw as much water as any steamer j and I can also mention that numbers of ships have been there at 
different times. It is a place which was cominoiily resorted to as an anchorage in former times. 

I i30. You never heard there was a bar across the entrance Not to preverit ships getting In. 

1131. Is there any other advantage Camaran possesses independent of those hare meatipned 
It has another advantage in point of trade. It stands opposite to Massouer, which is the great port of 
Abyssinia for trade. When I was at Camaran, I found, boats that had come over from Arabia and Africa, 
also from Mocha. There appeared to be a bustling, nice business going on. 

1 182, From Abyssinia ?—r es; from Abyssinia and Arabia there is a great interchange of commodi¬ 
ties. There are about 100 families at Camaran. There' is also a fort, which is a protection to tbe har¬ 
bour, and when in the harbour it is as smooth as a mill-pond. 

1133. Is it your opinion an advantageous trade and alucratiw one might be established by adopting 
Camaran as a depdt ?—I consider a lucrative trade might be drawn there by a European market being 
established. We got our goods there at a very expensive rate. Any coromunifiatioD of this kind would 
offer a great deal of trade to repay us for it. 

1134. Looking at the past, have you any data to show the trade is likely to be increased ?—The peo¬ 
ple are extremely anxious to possess themselves of x’arious commodites which they want, along the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Red Sea ; and we fouud that they brought their commodites in exchange, and we had 
very little to give them. In one instance I may mention that some dragons’s blood was exchanged with 
the suigeon, who gave what was thought a fair price for it; afterwards he found, by the London prices, 
he got, i think to the value of 10 I. for 5 s. 


1135. In your former evidence, before the Committee in 1834, you stated, Mr. Salt observes that in 
Messouerthe duties were in Mr. Salt’s time (in 1809) 20,000 or 30,000 dollars annually, which, at iO 
per cent., made the value of the imports 250,000 dollars annually ; are you aware that amount would be 
likely to be considerably increased in accordan. c with bis opinion ?—^The opinion of Mr. Salt is con¬ 
firmed in a satisfactory way by Captain Moresby, who made the survey of the Red Sea just alludgd to. 
Captain Moresby says there would be no difficulty in establishing agents there, and Captain Moresby 
mentioned that coffee, cotton, and indigo are the spontaneous produce of the country. 

1136. Do you think a like result would ensue from the establishment of a depdt at Socotra?—! 
have no doubt that it would bring a great deal of trade to Socotra, for there is nothing European at 
present on this eastern co,ist of \frica. Looking back to Portuguese histories of those countries, which 
descrive tticiu, when they disci.vered them they were rich countries, producing gold dust and valuable 
commodities. 

1137. Can you give the Committee any opinion ns to the likelihood of increasing the commerce of 

ddubt there would be a great increase of the commerce of Egypt. The position of Egypt 
has only to be looked at to show the great increase of commerce it is capable of. In the intercepted 
letters of Monsieur Paussielga., the comptroller of the army to the French Government during its 
Occupation of Egypt, it was stated, by seizing Egypt France would annihilate by degrees the East India 
trade, enter into it with advantage, and get into our hands the whole commerce of Asia and Africa. In 
another portion of the same correspondence, it was mentioned, with the possession of Egypt, in a few 
years, the plague and other evils which afflict ai d dt^solate it, would be removed, and give to agriculture 
and commerce an activity whicti would restore that country to its ancient splendour and make it the 
centre of universal commerce. _ 

1138. Have you considered whethci it would be better to make a passage from Cairo to’Coaseir, or 
from Cairo to Suez ?—For persons who are going for despatch, Suez would be* the station ; for persons 
who are going for pleasure, Cossier, most decidedly, would be the station, by the route of Kennah, on the 
Nile If that communication were established, there would be some iron steamers upon the Nile, which 
are extremely well adapted for that purpose, like the steamers now working on the Ganges, and there 
would be great intercourse by that means to the ruins of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which are so attract¬ 
ive that few persons would pass without going to visit them. 

■ 1.39. Do you think for the convenience of packages and parcels the communication by 
CoHseir, or by Suez, would be the preferaiile one >—Decidedly the mail by Suez ; but 1 think a greater 
portion of the passengers would go up the Nile. It is a very pleasant detour. By that lueatis you would 
avoid occasionally a troublesome part of the voyage. 

114U. Then you think that pari of the sea called the sea Suez is more difficult for steam^han the southern 
part of ihe Red Sea>—Except for two or tiiree months in the year, when the wind blows strong in the 
Sea of Suez, and it might not be found to i)e desirable for steamers to go beyond Cosseir in that season,. 
bi luse there is mi absolute occasion for it; the distance from Cosseir to Cairo, by route, being suffici- 
enll' nuick to overtake the packet in the time between proceeding by Suez and Cosseir to Alexandria; 
that you cross from Cosseir in the time requisite to carry on the communication,, as six days is the 
time given to cross from Suez to Alexandria. 


114l. Is the communication equally practicable and equally safe between Cairo and Cosseir ?— I was 
at Cosseir and at Suez. I landed at Cosseir, and went by Thebes and Kennah, down the Nile to Cairo, 
and across to Suez, to look at the country. When at Cosseir a despatch was sent to Cairo without any 
difficulty; it was sent as a matter of course, and 1 found afterwards thafi* it reached Cairo in seven 
days. There was no particular arrangement made; it was merely sent by an ordinary Arab conveyance. 

H42. Arc you aware that there is a better supply of water from Kenngh to Cosseir than betw^ 
Cairo and Suez ?~The supply of wjt^r decidedly, tn the Desert of Cosseir, is sufficient for trave^r#. 
The wells may be easily deepened. ‘'®»By are now very much neglected. 'Tljljte has been a boriite 
made in the Desert of Sue.. - i ! water has been found. ^ 

1143. At what depth has It ueenfound At no great depth. In the first insttmee they gave up 
when tiicy came to tfcirock, but iK&erwarde they went through the rock, and eoott found water. I do 
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not think the whole depth was above 24 feet. They came to clay, and they found id the clay eufB- 
cient water. It was an experiment made by Englishmen, employed by Mr. Briggs of Alexandria. 

1144. You refer particularly to the'Desert of Suez?—Yes. In the Desert of Cosseir there are 
several wells. I have already stated they are in aii indifferent state, but capable of improvement. There 
is no one to superintend or protect them, and they are filled up with stones or anything else. 

1 146. Have you any reason to know whether the Pacha of Egypt would charge reaaoitable duties for 
the passage of goods between Suez and Cairo ?—My opinion is, tiiat this country can always influence 
the Pacha of Egypt, because the revenue of Egypt ts raised principally, or to a large extent, by supply¬ 
ing Arabia with grain and other produce, butter, oil, &c.; aiulthis steam communication Wttl command 
that trade completely, therefore the Pacha’s revenue being in question, would oblige hio) to submit to 
any reasonable terms which the British Government might require. 

1146. Then your opinion is, that it would be to the interest of the Pacha of Egypt, or any of his 
successors, to sustain and encourage this communication ?—The Pacha of Egypt has expressed his desire 
for the communication. I had an interview witli him. He spoke to me about the route to India, and 
expressed himself much interested in it. He has done so to other persons. He is ready to enter into 
any fair arrangement which might be offered. As to the present conveyanee that is carried on, which 
is the conveyance of passengers, he makes no difficulty about it, and docs not interfere, except tu see 
that they arc treated with civility and kindness by his authorities. You make your bargain with the 
natives for the number of camels you require, which you obtain at a very reasonable rate, so much so, 
that you can carry a ton of goods across the Desert for 20 ». 

1147 . Do you think it would be for the interest of the Pacha and his successsors, independently of 
any friendly feeling, to encourage the British communication through Egypt with India''—The Pacha 
feels it is his interest, and is an.xious to forward it. lie is disposed in every way to favour it, and con¬ 
tribute towards it, and has offered to establish a railroad by way of facilitating it. 

1148. Do you think, from the information you have upou those subjects, that from the effect which 
the British communication with India through Egypt would have, his successors would be guided by 
similar principles 1 —Must decidedly ;; it is the interest of E^ypt to have that communication ; so inucii 
so, that there is no reason for supposing they will not at all times give every facility to having it conti¬ 
nued, and for improving and enlarging it as much as possible. Egypt is a very impoverished country, 
and the money which would be spent by passengers passing through it would be of immense ben.-fit tu 
the people. 

1149. Have you considered what sized iron boats it would be advisable to have 
upon the Nile for the purpose of carrying on the communication ?—They ought to be boats drawing 
no more than four or five feet water; boats very much like those sent out to the Gauges, perhaps two feel 
and a half. I went down the Nile at about the lowest time of the river in December, and I found there 
would be no difficulty at all in boats of the description 1 have mentioned navigating it. In the same way 
steam-boats would navigate from Alexandria round by Rosetta to Cairo, so that you would have no diffi¬ 
culty at all in making the communication. 

1150. What is the tonnage of those boats ?-^They are about 60 tons, and they have a boat in tow 
generally. There are two qf them, and one is a tug-boat. 

1151. Have you ever understood there was a description of coal in Syria which is likely to be avail¬ 
able for purposes of steam navigation ?—^Yes,coal has been found there, and it has been supposed it would 
answer the purpose perfectly. It is not yet worked out: it is merely in its infancy; but it lias always 
been looludlloas being likely to be brought forward, and to benefit steam navigation in (Iiose parts. 

1152. You are not aw'are whether it would be a matter of importance to work those mines, lookiiu: 
to the cheapness with wfiich coal may be delivered at Alexandria from this country ?—Vessels go out it, 
ballast so much from Liverpool that they take out coals in freight; and 1 lucntioued to the Committee oC 
|B34 an estimate given to me by a merchant in London, who offered to deliver coal at Alcxaiidri.i to iini 
extent at a very moderate sum. 

1153. Have you formed any calculation as to the rate at which coal might be obtained at present, in 
the event of a regular communication being established ?—I have formed a calculation throughout the 
line ; I estimate the cost of coal between Loudon and Alexandria at 30 s. a ton. 

1154. Do you suppose that description of coal the Liverpool vessels take out in ballast is that which 
would be used with the greatest economy 7—That would be the coal which would be used generally, and 
that coal would be carried across to the Red Sea, to Suez. 

1155. Do you think it would be the best mode of conveying the necessary supply to Suez ?—It would 
he decidedly more economical than any other mode of supplying it, particularly as the mode has been to 
bring it from India to the Red Sea nt an enormous expense ; they put their corns downat61, or ^ 1. aton. 

I have a note here from a coal merchant, who says he should be glad to supply steamers with any quan¬ 
tity of coal, suitable for that purpose, at 1 1. 14 s. per ton (that was in 1834) at Alexanqria; and another 
gentleman gives an estimate of his being able to supply coals at 40 «. per ton at Bomb^; so that upon 
that the calculations are made throughout. Daring the south-west monsoon vessels going to Bomliay go 
very near the Island of Socotra, they approach within 200 or 300 miles of it, and that would enable them 
to bear up to the Island of Socotra to deposit some coal there, and then proceed upou their voyage; so 
that it is probable the extra expense would in a very short time be no more than 10 s. per ton above the 
Bombay price. I have, therefore, estimated the'price of coal at Socotra at 50 s. per ton. I have sup¬ 
posed that in favourable seasons of the year coal might be carried from the Island of Socotra up to the 
Island of Camaran, and would be delivered there at ws.j and I have supposed that there would be no 
difficulty in getting them to Suez at a future rime probably at that price. 

1156. Is it your opinion, that under no circumstances would the price of coal at Camaran or at Suez 
exceed 60 s. ?—^Tbat, I think, would be the outside. I think when Uie passage is known, and the navi¬ 
gation is better understood, the price will fall; and this is confirmed by the opinion of Captain 'Wilson, 
who commanded the Hugh Lindsay up the Red Sea. He mentioned in his report, that a mercantile gen¬ 
tleman in Bombay stated his opinion that the depdts could be supplied witii coals at 25 rupees per ton; 
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but he addi,.let ut ray 30 rupeei, to be on the safe side} he saySjiwfdi-pMhabttity thw eottid be sap* 
plied for 25 rupees, but he takes 30, to be on the safe aWe; and that'is the estimate he forms, 

1157. Should you thinl it adrisable to hare any other depdta oir the eoast<of the Bed Se* ?— No’Otber 
is requisite. 

1158, Ifot at Mocha ?—There might be some cotds laid in at Mochu and at Jiddah j'hut few of thera 
steamers would hare communication with those places. They might take in coals if they ranted any, and 
so they might take In coals at the Maldives of which they have sent a plan from CaiCtttta,x«md'Wnsr» 
there 18 reported to be safe anchorage. 

1159. At which of the Maldives ?—It yi the Island of Heavandoo, which is one of the head 'of the 
Maldives surveyed by Captain Moresby. 

1160. Is that one of the southern islands’—No. It is the northern Atoll of the Mnldive Xslonds. 

1161. Do you think it would be advisable to have a depdt at Iluavaudoo ?—There might be a deposit 
of coal there to afford a supply in case it is required. 

1162. What is vour opinion as to the price of coal between Bombay and Suez, Me. Peacock haSing 

stated it to be 5,MO 1 .}—>I should wish to say that that calculation was formed apou theorigihal estimate 
which Was mentioned by Mr. Peacock before the Committee of tJie Ilonse of Coiitmous in 1832. It was 
cuculated in this way: the coals were purchased in lanidon and freighted to Bombay, costing in the first 
place atmut 34 s. per ton in London, freighted out, say 20 s., and as much more to the Red Sea ; ski d 
then freighted from Bombay, raised them to ubout 5 1. per ton ; and then other expenses were thrown in, 
making 7 !• per ton. Mr. Peacock stated before the Committee in that coal was sent direct from 

Lenellah by a ship freighted for the purpose, and thos<‘ the best piissible coals for stCftmers, hand picked 
on board, cost only 34 s. a ton, landed at Bombay, which quite-removes the alarm as to enormous expenK, 
a^ 111 the first instance. 

1163. Then your opinion is that the evidence Mr. Peacock has given is not founded upon data 
which the Committee would be justified in assoadng as correct?—Not correct data, at the present day. 
rhuse coals were sent prolmbly before the thing was understood, and they W'orc sent in that roundabout 
way; and^ that is the estimate of 5,000 1. which was calculated as the cost of tlie Hugh Lindsay in f'ach 
trip, and is still taken into consideration in Mr. Peacock’s evidence at the present day. I al.so wisli to 
mention that the expense of the Hugh Lindsay has no affinity, and nothing to do with the steamers which 
would be now employed, as to comparative expense. She was a vessel built oulv to carry five days’ 
supply of fuel ; she is in this voyage laden for 12 days. She was built for a man-of-war, has a speed of 
four or five miles an honr at fir-o, and she attains only a speed of eight miles ; she is therefore going at 
double the expense which a steamer properly suited tor tlie purpose would do. 

• think, looking to the accommodation of the passengers, and their safety and comfort, 

A would be advisable that the captain should have .any control over the provisions, and of providing them 
during their passage ?—1 think if they were provided upon the plan of the free-traders, which now go 
backwards and forwards to India, there could not be a better arrangement. 'I'hey give very general 
satisfaction to their passengers. 

1165. Will you state in what way they are provided ?—I am unable to state accurately; I believe 
there tsan arrangement made between the captain and the owner of the vea.sel. A certain allowance is 
pven for the passengers, and he takes the rest under his control. It would be a proper arrangement to 
be made » private company; but la a dovernment establishment it is difficult to say how it could be 
best done. The present system does it gi'*e general satisfaction, and it is difficult to know how it could 
be improved in a Government cstablishoieut In that respect I could not offer any aiigguiti^e I do not 
know the mrticular arrangement that is made. , 

1166. Do you think the combined plan preferable to the single one to Bombay i—Certaiidy. The 
reason for rwommending attention to the combined plan is to insure the plan to Bombay being in the 
first place efficient, and being kept up, because the general benefits being so much more extended by the 
combined plan, that even if the net expense by that means is not reduced, there would be a greater 
recommendation for its continuance; also as great moral benefits are expected to arise from its being 
connected with internal navigation of India by the Ggnges and the Jumna; and os steam 
navigation anogether haa^ been considered so much as a mkttBr of expense, there would be great danger 
to the cause from insufficient returns causing It to miscaixy. For that reason also I think it would be 
necessary for the communication to commence upon a plan which may be carried out to the full extent, 
even if it is not so immediately. 

1167. SkJ. IfodAoute.l Yon have heard that objections have been tnaile to Mocha a.« n fit depdt 
for coal; do you know any place in the neighbourhood where a depdt could with great advantage bo formed 
for tnp pur{mse r—Imniediately out of the Red Sea, at the Harbour of Aden, which is not more than lOO 
mucs by sea fmm Mocha, and a shorter distance across the country ; perhaps only 80 miles. There is 
an a-.inirable bay where steamers can lie at all times near the shore, and Where there is woter-ki abund- 
afice. 


Il68. It IS well adapted for the shipment of coals, in, fact .’—Yes. Byffiaving coal there, probably,iO». 
Mr ton would he saved lu the price of coal. One of the great expenses in fpeightiiig xcMels ftom Eng- 
land is getting in and out of toe Red Sea, in consequence of the 'fixed or trade winds. l%e'passage is 
very narrow, and vessels are frequeuBy forced to,put back after making tiie attempt -to ^et -thmugfa’tbe 
MTOte of Babdroandel. At the outer anchorage at Mochk the irin^ are «ery frequently so strong ms-to 
make It very difficult to qommunioate at ^1 with the shore. Hader titese eivctHnstances -it would, be wry 
precarious to sMuly qoals for a packet establishmewt, from the rode of deteiitwn Bkciy tomoeur. 

I i-w' “f; Is Cossier harbour ?—Cossier is suffioietitly eafe. 

A..' the 

MoupmioB pf the Red Sea, .. ... njunction with steam navigation appears desirable ?—! base. In toia 
tote a Heet having nayal pomssim of the Mediterranean wouM at all times secure to^Great Britain « 
^ ® eastern part of this route from Egypt to I»dia*wmdd 

be secure and free from rniption, by our occapatioa of the Gape of-Good Hope, the cNtoseqoMt 
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impouibiUty of any western' Qatiea.sending and maintaining stemn resaels in the India Ocean, wbete 
the 'prevailing weather and frequent calms would render any. other description of force, in case of ^houile 
Gcdlisien, of Uttle-avoQ. Therevenne of E^pt i»principally divided from expoc^ trade ajud fix)in (jinn* 
; merce with nationn bordering the Red Sea liable to intcrrjiption by steamen, and here th.c export tnM^ 
of Alexandria could in the same way be coutredled by die met va the Mediterranean; the co-operation 
and good faith of Egypt would therefore at all times be secured; There- are places towards imrer 
part of the Red Sea wbere commercial establiriimenls would bring on uiSuenrial and extensive inter' 
course, and give.riaeto habits of industry and civilisation among a 6oe class of people, who, if required 
to render assistance, as mariners or otherwise, are well suited fpr tropical service, and would, be useful 
allies in commercial or warlike operations. The remark applies particularly to the natives on the.CiUSt 
^ coast of Africa and Zanguebar, where the Americans have recently negotiated to he permitted to form 
establishments for trade. The occupation of the coast alluded to, includiug Zanguebar and the island of 
Socotra, by a maritime nation, would almost insure an entire command of the trade itetweott Europe, apd 
the East, by the Bed Sea, and perhaps by the Cape of Good Hope. It will be aeeu by Horsebu(gb’« 
instructions for navigation to India, that during several months of the year vessels frequent the passUge 
between the Island of Mosambique and the coart of Africii, and consequently are ohUg^ tu pass within a 
short distance of the Island of Sintra. On our western frontier of India tiic Indus river U nari;$ablc 
for 1,200 miles, from the sea to Attock, at the foot of inaccessible mountains. A great bviicht must 
follow the introduction of commerce and navigation on that and the other rivers of the Panjuub. 'this c.an 
only be done by making the sdence of steam navigation familiar to our sulidect on tlie western side of 
India. At present there is but one steamer (the “ Hugh Lindsay”) belonging to the Bombay establish¬ 
ment. A native has already been induced to procure a steam vessel for the purpose of trade and inter¬ 
course between Bombay and Surat. Commerce is beginning on the Indus, and the expedition sailed for 
Lodiana in 1834. It is remarked in the Bombay paper that gives this information, that there is no want 
of enterprise among the natives to take advantage of this new channel for trade and speculation. If this 
commercial spirit is encouraged by steam navigation being introdueed on the rivers of the Patjjauh, many 
imptfrtant points will be gained to this country. Commercial transactions will be extended, to tiie benc&t 
of our manufactures, whilst political relations will be strengthened in that quarter, which is the vulnerabic 
portion of our Eastern empire. From the neglected state of trade and manufactures with the natives 
in the vicinity of the upper portion of the Indus, commercial intercourse is now maintained between 
Russia and those countries by the route from the Caspian Sea. This trade of Russia is connected with 
abstract and political views, and tends to promote and keep alive disaffection in the Eastern world, at all 
times prejudicial to the interest of this country, and creates suspicion which may at any tinm lead to 
collision. The same reasoning that might be strongly urged to advance the enlargement of commerciai 
connexion on the Indus is also applicable to the occupation of the Persian Gulf, and the rivers which 
flow in that direction. A doubt, however, presents itself in respect to the policy of improving navigation 
on the higher portion of the latter, from the circumstance of their having thrir source uot far from 
the Russian territory. English merchandiae introduced from the sea as high as Anna on the Euphrates, 
and to Bagdad and Mosul on the Tigris, both of which rivers are thus far accessible for steam naviga¬ 
tion, would have great effect in checking intercourse and influence advancing from the north under the 
cloak of commercial connexion. 

The expensive mode at present followed by England of supplying a principal portion of Arabia and 
Persia second-hand, via India, with articles of European manufacture, will in a great measure account 
for the poli{iiigL*depFegsioa of British influence in those countries, as well as with the nations that 
border the Red Sea and the Indus. 

H7I. Have you any Turthcr remarks -to make as to the commercial benefits and advantages of 
a general steam communication to the different presidendes ?—In early ages tlie Red Sea was generally 
navigated for purposes of commerce between Europe and Asia; with the plans now projected for 
facilitating the transit of goods across the Isthmus of Suae by railroad, and through the adjoining 
seas by steam apparatus. 

A question arises, how far the Red Sea will resume its ancient character ?—Without at present going 
fully into this important investigation, I will remark on such points os present themselves to the minds 
of all who traverse by this route. The nations on both aides of the Arabian Gulf, and also on the east¬ 
ern side of Africa, show every wish to exchange the produce of those countries for articles of European 
manufacture, such as gunpowder, fire-arms, light clothing, cutlery, ornaments, Sec. As to the probable 
extent of su^ transactions there is no data on which to form any opinion, llie mode by which those 
countries are at present furnished is most discouraging to the industry of the people. They have no direct 
intercourse with Europe, but receive manufactured articles, via Egypt or India, at double or treble the 
price if a direct intercourse was established. These remarks particularly apply to Aratna, Abyssinia, 
and the east coast of central Africa, Socotra, Ac., which countries come in direct contact with the route 
in question. They have been almost totally lost sight of by Europe for centuries, and excluded from 
English enterprise in consequence of Mahommedan fanaticism to the north, and the East India Com¬ 
pany’s trade monopoly to the south. In examining the question, the free introduction of English 
manufacture is worthy of remark. Previous to the opening of the Indian free trade it was contended 
that no increase of trade in that country could be expected ; and in a letter from the Chairman of the 
India House to the Right honourable Robert Dundas, in 1809, in reference to this question, he says 
thewBtide of the first neeessity (cotton) their own country furnnhes more abundantly and more cheaply 
thamit is possible for ^rope.to supply them. The effect of open trade an t^s article,'has been as fm- 
lows: 

db the year 1814,'the year the tiiade was opeqed, the export of manufaetoeed 
'.oetton to India was... .. 

■In 1815. it was... 

J8i9 . 


W^etlO yaads. 
7 , 127,661 — 
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In 1827 it was. 46,016,850 yards. 

1832 . 51,833,913 — 

The value of cotton exported in the above time increased from 201,182f. to 3,238,248/.; and ^e 
value of all exports from Great Britain ill the same period increased from 1,874,6WJ. to 4,674,673*. 
Finding this beneficial effect produced by free trade when so little was expected, its probable result 
in adjoining countries to India appear to be worthy of inquiry, more particularly as other maritime^ and 
commercial nations are contemplating their occupation for commerce. The exports of Arabia consist of 
coffee, gums, myrrh, senna, dates, balm of Gilead, aloes, and a great variety of valuable drugs. The 
annual exports of coffee from ports in the Red Sea is stated by Mr. M'CulJoch, vrho furnished the above 
report as to cotton, to be 12,000 tons. The price of it in the London markets, taken at 100 s. jper cwt., 
and supposing it was valued at the place of shipment at only 50s. per cwt., there would be 600,000/. 
available for trade by this article alone. From Abyssinia and the coast of Zanzabar are exported ivory, 
gums, frankincense, hides, and various drugs, also gold dust, sheep, which are now exchanged for broad 
cloth, light clothing, and cutlery, but the present state of that neglected country will admit of no opinion 
being formed of its capabilities. Mr. Salt, who visited Abyssinia in 1809, says, “ that there is no part 
of the world where British influence might be exerted with more beneflcial effect.” The Ras, or King, 
expressed his gratitude to the King of Great Britain for regarding the welfare of this country, and 
expressed his anxious wish for intercourse between the two nations. 

wme idea of the resources of those countries will be formed by looking into their state when first 
visited by the Portuguese about three centuries ago, and at that time they had declined in importance, 
by the barrier which the followers of Islaim had raised to cut them off from European trade. 

Vasquez de Gama and other Portuguese navigators report that a great trade was carried on between 
the south-west coast of Africa and India, and with the Red Sea; that the produce of the country (Sofala), 
which they considered ancient (Ophis), was gold, ivory, pitch, and wax. They described several cities 
as places of great trade, and consisting of hos sos well-built, and streets conveniently disposed. From 
Melinda to Quilroa, near 400 leagues of coi^st, they remark on as very populous and full of townsj also 
mention many islands bordering it that paid tribute. Guiloa is called an ancient and noble city,"'as a 
place of great trade for Sofala gold, for which there was great resort of inercbants from Arabia. Tlie 
Portuguese plundered this city, and attacked, plundered, and burnt many others which refused or neglect¬ 
ed to pay suflicient tribute. They describe their frequent seizure of vessels, and of gold and silver, and 
altogether they began a reign of terror and rapine which could have no other effect than to put an entire 
end to intercourse along the O n.' it or by water. Having ravaged the places within reach, they went up 
the rivers, one of which, the C.'uana, runs 250 leagues iii the country of Sofala, and is reported by them 
as famous fur its gold sands. The back country mountainous, delightful, and well-peopled, and watered 
by many rivers. In 1613 Albuguerga arrived before the city of Aden, outside the Red Sea ; it is describ¬ 
ed to be rich and famous for the resort of merchants of many nations, and situated at the extremity of 
Arabia, called Zemen, which was full of populous cities, fruitful, and of great trade. 

The expedition entered the Red Sea, being the first Portuguese that had dune so. lie took four ships 
at the island Camaran, where he wintered; and on his return went to Zeyla, a city at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, on the African shore; and this he described as a great market, which, being un¬ 
provided, was easily taken and burnt. In 1548 they sent an expedition to Suakiii, the port of Abys¬ 
sinia, and one of the richest I'ities in the East; it was said to equal, if not to exceed, the most eminent 
places in goodness and security of r • 't. fa.'ility in loading and unloading ships, and traffic with remote 
countries. No city that the author knt-.t ould be compared to it in commerce but Lis,Vr.v,; ii traded 
with both peninsulas of the Indies to Jiddah and Alexandria, besides its trade with Ethiopia and the land 
of the Abyssinians, from whence it had vast quantities of gold and ivory. The* above is enough to show 
that, on the borders of the route in question, opportunities offer for commercial enterprise which it 
would not be our policy to permit to pas-o into their hands. 

1172 . Have you prepared any calculations as to the expense of the different communications ; first 
between England and Bombay ■, and, secondly, from England to include all India ?—I have; and the 
following is the result of my inquiries upon the subject: 

Eitimatx of Receipts fur Steam Communication with Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, in Excess of 


the same to Bombay only. 


Passage, Suez to Madras.. 


.... £.60 

Ditto.. .. Calcutta.. 

.. .« •• 

70 

Ditto.. .. Ceylon.. .. .. .. .... 

Average for messing for each passenger, 10«. a day fur 38 days. 

Net profit, say 471. 10«. each passenger. 

50 

Passengers annually between 

Calcutta and Egypt.... .... 

.... 320 

Ditto .... ditto. 

Madras and Egypt.... .... 

.... 402 

Ditto .... ditto. 

Ceylon and E^pt.... _ 

.... 40 

600 


£. 

Total 600, at 471. 10#. 28,600 

Passengers between intermediate parts. 3,000 

Deck and steerage passengers.. 5,000 

Newsparpers, pcriucficals, •’'voices, law papers, parcels, samples, jeweliery,'bullion, &c. 15,000 

20,000 extra letters betwe: E<igland and India, at 3 #. 6 d....... 3,600 

Intermediate postages. 600 


65,600 
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Bullion, samples, periodicals, &c. between intermediate places._____ 

Profit, 30 1. each on the above 600 passengers between England and Egypt. 18,000 


£ 73,600 


Arrivals. Departures. 

Annual number of passengers between Europe and Calcutta. 767 . ftBS 

— Madras. 637 . 459 

— Ceylon.*.. 85 . J7 


1,425 4,141 

1,141 - 

2,566 


246,011 letters arc received‘and despatched annually at Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon. 


Estimate of Receipts by Steam Communication with Bombay alone. 


Passage, Suez to Bombay.JK 50 

Deduct messing 20 days, at 10 s. 10 


Net profit each passenger. £40 

If %team communication is with Bombay only, there will be a greater number of passengers than 
otherwise from thence. The annual number of passengers that at present pass to and from Bouilwy are. 


arrivals, 287 i departures, 316; total, 603. 

£ 

Say 400 passengers at 401. profit. 16,000 

For deck and steerage passengers. 4,000 

For newspapers, periodicals, invoices, law papers, parcels, samples, bullion, &c. 10,000 

200,OtX) letters at 2 s. 6 d. each. 25,000 


Receipts to Bombay. 55,000 

Add 301. profit on the above number of passengers in the maintenance 400 X 30 . 12,0(X) 


► Profits between England and Bombay.. £*67,000 

The number of letters received and dispatched annually to all India, as given in the Madras report to 
tJie India Board, are on an average of five years as follows : 



Received. 

Dispatched. 

Calcutta 

.. 98,189 

72,397 

Madras .. 

.31,306 

40,614 

Bombay 

.. 30,000 

24,000 

Ceylon .. 

. 6,000 

6,505 


165,495 

143,516 

165,495 


Together .. .. 

.. 309,011 


Estimate their receipts 74,500 1 to Bombay. Their rate of postage differed from the above, which is 
considered as now deteruuned on by His Majesty’s Government as postages for letters between England 
and Bombay. 


Estimate of Expense of Communication between Suez and Bombay. 
Outlay for one Steamer : 


Hull, &c. .... .... . .... 14,000-1 

Machinery. ... . . . 11,000/ 

Annual Expenditure. 

Sinking fund to perpetuate property, repairs and insurance, 16 per cent.. - - 

Interest four per cent.. - .... ... , .. .. .... - 

Establishment and victualling.. .... .... .. ... .... 


Coals at Suez, 60 s. 

Camaran, 60e. average. 

Socotra 50 s.; 52 1 , o d. per ton. 

Bombay, 40 s. 

* The London Association. 

* 


£ 

25,000 


£ 

4,000 

1,000 

2,642 


7,642 
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Say 14,000 miles steaming for such vessel in a year, at 2M miles a day, mth 18 or 19 tons of 
coal per diem* making 70 days' consumption) at 52 s, 6 o. per ton,.. • • - * • • • — 

£ 11,042 

Five vessels would cost 55,000 /. a year to maintain the comm^unication between Suez and 

Floating depMa for coah between Suez and Bombay, establishment in Lgypt, &c., not includeu 


T 


Hull, &c. 

Machinery, duplicates, &c, 


Falmovth and Alexandria. 
Outlay, one Vessel. 


14,000 X 

11 , 000 / 


£ 

26,000 


Annual Expense : 

•Sinking fund for repairs, and to perpetuate properly and insurance, 10 per cent. 4,(W> 

Interest at four per cent. .. . •• •• 

Say 14,000 miles, or 70 days'work for each vessel, and consuming 18 or 19 tons per day, at , 

30 s. a ton throughout. . . . . 

£. 9,542 

Five vessels, at 9,542 1. each causing an annual expenditure of 47,710/. for this portion of the work ; 
establishment, warehouses. Sec. nut included 


Estimate of Expense between Socotra and Calcutta. 
Outlay for one Steamer, 600 to 700 Tons, 180-horse Engines. 
Hull, &c. .. .. .. .. -. .. .. 

Machinery and duplicates, .. ■. « • ■ 


14,000 

11,000 



Annual Expenditure. 

•Sinking fund for perpetuating property, repairs and insurance, 16 per cent. ,. . 4,(KX) 

Interest on outlay, four per cent. .. .. 

Establishment and victc.-illing .. . .. ■ ■ 2,642 

114,200 miles steaming a year each vessel, at 200 njilcs a day, would require 71 days’ coal, at 

18 or 19 tons per diem. 

l:Onc quarter the supply would be from Socotra, say at 50; one half from Galie, at 30.it.; 
one quarter Calcutta, at 30 s.; making 1,330 tons, at 35.y. per ton; say -• 2,300 


£9,942 


Five vessels, 50,000 1. for the whole duty j and this may be lessened by the vessels reSnSTning in port 
gii'ing a portion of their crews to others, as they might be fairly employed double the time here named. 


Coals required each Year. 

Tons. Each Voyage between Tons. 

At Suez.1,250 .Suez and Camaran.104 

Camarau. 2,256 .Camaran and Socotra.85 

Socotra. 4,584 .Socotra and Bombay.136 

Bombay. 1,632 . Socotra and Galie.160 

Galle.8j672 .Galie and Calcutta.136 

Calcutta . . . .... 1,740 

Total .15,134 tons a year, of which about 14,000 will go by the Cape 

- of Good 'Hope. 


Ships and Tonnao* to India in One Year (per M'Cullock.) 

Ships. 

To East India Company’s territories and Ceylon.. 193 

To China .. .. . .. 19 


EstImAtb of Returns on the combined Plan. 

In thin case Bombay would foe less than original estimate for Bombay only. 

£ 

Say 250 passengers at 40profit.. .. .. .. 10,000 

Heck and steerage passengers.. .. .. .. 2,000 


* Tbe moderate work requ" * ; each vessel is to be taken into account, 
f 1 And tbia distance between Calcutta and Socotra is also estamatsd abfl.ASS miles. 

I Madras memonal to Court of Directors (March 1830), reports, “'From statements of actual transactions, furnished by 
the mercantile honees here, it appears we are warranted in takiuR 30 ». as a fair price for coa t in India at present. 'The gene¬ 
ral opinion of merchants >.. , that it is more likely to fall than to rise, when there is a certain demand. 


Tons. 

85,260 

24,648 
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£ 

Periodicals, parcels, newspapers, &c... .. .. 7,00Q 

100,000 letters at 2«. 6 el... .. 12,500 

The above 230 passengers in the Mediterranean, at a profit of 30 1. each .. 7,300 

- 39,000 

73,600 

distributed to those 

17,500 


Returns as per estimate, England with Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon.. 
100,000 letters transferred from the Bombay estimate would here be 
places, average 3s. 6d. each.. . * 


> 

Expense, between England and all India.. 


130, KK) 
186,000 


Deficiency.. .. .. .. ., ., .. . £. 54,900 


£. 

Estimate of expense between England and Bombay only . 13G,lXX) 

Receipts to Bombay only.. .. ,. 07 , 0 (K> 

Deficiency.. _ .... .... _ ... . £. 69,tM)0 


£. 

Deficiency on estimated plan.. .... ... ... .... .. ij4,00f( 

On Bombay plan.. .... ... . .... . (>9,(X)0 


In favour of extended plan. .... .... .... .. £.15,000 


T/iouuts Turton, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

1 173. Mr. MttlUm.'] Mb. PaAOOOK stated in liis evidence that the charge for freight from Calcutta 
to Mocha would be 50 rupees per ton ; does your e-xpericnce enable you to state whether that opinion is 
correct or not ?—I know it is not correct. We freighted a vessel, as members of the steam committee, 
when we sent the Forbes from Calcutta to lay in coals both at Socotra and Jiddah; we paid 37 rupees 
per ton to Jiddati and 35 rupees per ton to Socotra. Mr. Peacock also stated the delay at each place 
would be five days fur coal. We made our arrangements through the native agents, and tiie agent wc 
sent to Socotra was absent at the time the vessel arrived he had ^tone on to Jiddah ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing his absence, they laid in 40 tons of coal in two days, and I believe it might be done in less. I think 
the delay at Jiddah was the same, but that 1 cannot speak to with the same certainty as I can of that at 
Socotra. I have no doubt Mr. Peacock took his estimate from what he bad known to be paid by the 
Company, and he judged from the freight paid from Bombay ; but last year the Company paid only, 
from Bombay to Suez, 32 rupees per ton. The fact is, that the season of the year when the pilgrims 
go to the Ila^je, there are a number of vessels going to the Red Sea whicii arc very glad to take 
freight, and they will take it at a lower ratp tlian I have mentioned, 1 have no doubt, if proper arrange¬ 
ments are made for that purpose. 

1174 T^> y aii wish to state anything further ?■—I believe there i3.nothing further. 

[Adjoined to Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


The following Answer to Question 1353 is substituted for the Answer as first delivered, and printed 

above. 

1353. YOU arc aware of the opposition created by the south-west monsoon between Bombay and Soco¬ 
tra at certain periods of the year, and you are also aware that tliat wind blows with very great force ; 
now looking to that, what sized vessel should you recommend to be put upon that station particularly ? 
—I recommended to the Provisional Committee of Merchants, on being consulted by them, ves¬ 
sels of 620 tons, builders’ measurement, to have a displacement of T’2fi tons, and an immersed sec¬ 
tional area of 220 square feet when deep. I recommended these vessels to be fitted with engines of 51- 
inch cylinders, and 4 feet 6 inches stroke, in which lightness and compactness should be combined with 
solidity, similar to some of those which have been lately furnished to the French government, but with 
an increase of three inches to the diameter of the cylinder. From such vessels an average hourly speed 
of eight-and-a-half knots might be safely relied on, and, supposing them to be laden with 200 tons 
of coal, this quantity would enable them to accomplish a distance of 2,250 miles, or would suffice for a 
run of 11 days; for even with the ordinary condenser, their actual hourly consumption would not, with 
frequent pauses, exceed 15 cwt. These vessels would have accommodation for 60 passengers of all classes, 
and have stowage for about 20 tons of luggage and parcels, and as the quantity of coal alluded to would 
•be excessive at all times, excepting during the height of the monsoon, a weight in goods equal to that 
excess might be conveyed, if freights should offer, between the monsoon periods. If, however, the sys¬ 
tem of condensatioii’by surface, as practised by Mr. Hallj or that of condensing by surface and by rein¬ 
jection of the condensed water, as practised by Mr. Howard, be adopted, the quantity of coals required 
to accomplish the greatest distance will be reduced very sensibly, and the capacity for cargo increased, 
vHthout iWrference with the above average speed, or otherwise the average speed will be increased by 
the vessel’s being released from so much weight. _ 

I cannot but regard it as of vital importance to adopt this system for the Iiidiaii steamers, not only 
from tl>e. foregoing reason, but because of the saving of which it will be productive, in the wear and tear 
■ «f, dm engines a^.boilers. ,This system has been long tried, and its extended and extending adojption 
-by iitdividuals, who e^h one in his own case has examined into the results which have followed on its 
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use, will be better testimony in its favour than any opinion which 1 express; I may, however, be per¬ 
mitted to add, that one of the greatest obstacles to the accomplishment of long distances by steam will 
be in some measure removed by means of this improvement. 

As vessels are now fitted, the capacity of their boilers, whether of iron or copper, to raise steam mat 
any given quantity of fuel, decreases rapidly after the first few days firing; this is in consequence of the 
deposit which will take place, whatever care may be employed to prevent it. If a vessel with the common 
condenser be kept many days at sea, her hourly consumption, after the first few days, will rwidly increase, 
until at last it will be us great in attaining a low rate of velocity for her, as in those first days sufficed to 
procure her highest average; but, as by the new system, the boilers never become foul, the consumption 
of fuel will, at the close of a long voyage, bear the same proportion to the velocity obtained for the vessel as 
at first: larger vessels, and provided with greater power than those which I conceive to be sufficient to meet 
the present wants, would, no doubt, give a better performance, but not in the ratio of their first cost, nor 
in that of the expense of working them, and if there be no necessity for accommodation beyond 60 
passengers, the very great difficulty that attends the manipulation of the larger engines when they require 
repairs, and the greater time required for these repairs, form an objection to the employment of them 
in the India Ocean. 

Assuming it to be admitted that vessels of the class which I recommend offer sufficient accotniiioda- 
tion, and that by attaining the average velocity which 1 assign to them, with the capacity for 11 days 
firing at full pressure, they are equal to the proposed duty, I submit the following table of comparison 
of the performance to be expected from them, with the ascertained performance of other sea-going ves¬ 
sels of admitted excellence; and by sea-going vessels, 1 mean those that cross the bay and the 
ocean, in contradistinction to the coasting steamers, whose averages form no exact criterion. 

I may here cursorily remark, that the smallest vessel named in the table, the Transit, has made 
her passages to and from Malaga, throughout the past year, and up to the present time, with 
the greatest regularity, and witliout haviiu, been surpassed by any of her competitors, either in 
respect of speed, behaviour as a sea-boat, or liixiily eonaumption of fuel per horse-power ; thus affi>rd- 
iiig an inference that if the velocity of the now large boats has proved greater than that of the vessels 
which tliey were built to supersede, jt may be in great part attributed to tlic improvements which inge¬ 
nuity has been coiitinually making in the forms of vessels, and in tfit performance of tlie machinery. 
The increased velocity ought not, therefore, to be altogether attributed to the increase of size and power. 

I may further add, that thi'- little vessel being in the Tagus in the spring of 1836, weighed 
for England in company wit'; a larger and more powerful boat; the larger vessel having been 
unable to cross the bar owing to tlie heavy sea running, the Transit also anchored, but afterwards weighed 
and stood for the bar, followed by her rival; the Transit made good her offing, and reached Falmouth on 
the very day on which her rival succeeded in quitting the Tagus, thus showing the capabilities of a well- 
proportioned steamer, even when of small tonnage and power. 

Ill the case of the two French government vessels, the Leonidas and the Tancrede, I have seen official 
letters, stating them to have attained as high a velocity, for lengthened periods, as lOJ knots, even in bad 
weatlier; and a commuuicalion was made to me by the Chevalier Colonel Lampo, the chief of the f^tat 
major of the Sardinian marine from Genoa, by which it appears that the Guliiare usually reached a velocity 
of 10 knots and I0.J knots per hour when the se; was not very rough. This vessel keeps up the commnni- 
cutiou between Sardinia and Genoa, and in her run from Blackwall to Genua touching at Falmouth; 
Lisbon, and Gibraltar, she averaged a peed ^ nearly 10 knots by course, as 1 was infonneiyjy the late 
Chevalier Grossoir, the chief of the Navy Board at Turin, who took his passage in the vessel: the wea¬ 
ther was leprcsciited as having been variable. 

[For Table above referred to, see Appendix,\ 


Mortis, 4tA die Juiw, 1S37. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mk. Baqshivvv. 

Loro Wiluam Brntinck. 
Mr. Crawpord. 


Mr. R. Gordon. 
Mr. Molrins. 


I/DRD WILLIAM BENTINCK, in tbs Chair. 


Major Charles Head, called in; and further Examined. 

1175 . Chairman.] Is there any part of your evidence that you wish to explain ?—^Yes ; a part of my 
evidence that I am anxious to explain is in reference to a question that was asked me on Iriday last. 
I stated on behalf of the London Committee that there was no further proposal to lay before this Com¬ 
mittee, (bis however was said under a supposition that a proposal sent into His Majesty’s Government, 
dated 24th May last, was before this committee, finding that it has not been given in I now feel it my 
duty on behalf of the London Committee formed for the promotion of steam navigation with India, to 
lay the same before the Committee and request it maybe placed on record. This is the plan, and a 
letter which accompanied it to Sir John Hobhouse. 

[The same were handed in and read, copies of which are as foUow . ] 

Plan for a comprehensive steam communication with India, and the mode in wfiich it is to be effected: 
Packets to depart from England and the three Indian presidencies respectively, once in every month, to 
be regulated as to the time vf their departure, so as to ensure the effectual wor^ng of the plan through- 
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out. The packets to be independent of the Government Malta niuiUpackets, and tlie voyage to be a 
cuntiniunis one thrmigitoul. The packet-! to be adapted as well to the conveyance of samples, parcels, 
and packages, as to aeeoiniiindate at least 60 passengers, to be subject to Guvernuicnt inspection when¬ 
ever deemed necessary. That the eoinpany place a requisite number of ve.ssels between England and 
Alc:cundria, also between Sue/ and Socotra, and between Socotra and Uombay, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta ; these ve.ssels to enjoy all the imniiinilies from duties, port charges, tkc., similar to Ills Ma¬ 
jesty’s packets, whether at hoinc or in the European or Indian Seas. The special protection of Govern¬ 
ment to be afforded to the company’s agents and servants in Egypt. The Government to grant to the com¬ 
pany the sum of 12 .o, 0 (.W/. annually for ten consecutive years, by monthly allowance, subject however 
to the following condition, viz. • 

£. 

Sum rcipiired I2.‘»,000 

postages are estimated :tt . £. 7r»,000 

Conveyance of Goveriiineiit and East India (knnp.iny’s 

despatches .. .. .. 20,000 

95,(XX) 

£. 60,000 


Therefore, 30,0001. will be the positive annual cost to the Government and the East India Company 
for establishing a communication fraught with such political, commercial, and moral advanttiges to the 
two countries. That, if the company shall realize profits c.xceediiig 10 per cent on their capital paid up, 
the excess of such profit to be abated from the Government contribution ; it being understood that .5 per 
cent, for interest, and 5 per cent, on the investment for premium of insurance <luring peace, with a pro¬ 
portionate increase for war, aiul 5 per cent, for the formation of a fund to replace the property, shall he 
considered as charges on the capital before profit is estimated. The company’s packets to convey the 
lluinsaud Indian Guvernment dispatches, and the scveiut Indian mails between EngUiid and India, free of 
any other charge to Government, the postages on both sides remaining altogether with Govern meat. An 
c.xlra Mediterranean mail to be conveyed for Goveniinent free also from charge. 

No. (5, Crosby-sqiiare, 27 Maj', 1837- 

Sir, 

I UAT> the honour, in the month of November last, to forward you, through William Iliitt,Es<i., m. p., 
a report of the conunitlee for ]>roniotiiig steam navigation with India, in which it was proposed to establish 
a monthly steam comnmnicaliun with Bombay via the Red Sea, with the view of extending the same at a 
future period an<i certain services were thereby offered to be performed for Ilis Majesty’s Government 
and the East India Company, in consideration of the amount of 65,(XK)/. being paid annually. Tlie pro¬ 
visional committee have nut cea.sed to devote unremitting attention to this important subject; and 1 have 
been re<pie»ted by the committee rcstieetfiilly to inform you, that further experience and the benefit of their 
communications with liidiii fully show the necessity .of the measure being extended to the various presi- 
dencie.s at once ; and with this vievv they have desired me to submit to you, and to request you will he 
pleased to lay the same before His Majesty’s Government, a renewed proposal for the establislimeiit of 
steam conimuriicatioii with India on a cuniprelieiisive plan, sailed to meet the great and important 
interests of all classes deeply involved in the success of this undeitaking. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant 
* Chalks F. Head, Chairman. 


To the Right Hon. Sir ,Iohn C. Ilobhousc. 

President of the India Board. 

1176 . Mr. Baffshato,] You have had the adv.nituge of reading the papers that were plaeed on record, 
the proceedings by the President of the Board of Control, and particularly a letter from the secretary to 
the Post-office to the Post-master-general; vvillyou state to the Committee in what way you considered 
that letter and its statciiieiits to be incorrect?—^I’he letter to tlie Earl of Lichfield, the Postinastcr-geiieral, 
had reference to the present state of comniuiiicution via the Cape of Good Hope. Upon that cominuiii- 
tioii, on which 2d. and 4 d. is charged for letters, an estimate was made of the present expense arising 
to Government and to the public from postage between England and India ; that, of course, amounted to 
a very small sum, and therefore it was said, as a reason for declining the offer of the London Association 
to establish communication with India, that the public would require to make up a very large sum of mo¬ 
ney, as much as 400 or 500 per cent, upon their present postage between England and India. In the state¬ 
ment alluded to, 110 credit was given for passcnger 8 ,for parcel 8 ,for specie or for other sources of profit which 
the London Association had very largely calculated upon, and which would lessen ajiy charge for postage. 
Also in reference to the Mediterranean packets, the present postage to the Mediterranean was all that 
was calculated on the Government account, and that sum, amounting to about 13,000/ a year for Indian 
and Mediterranean postage, was taken as what the Government would receive in lieu of 45,000 /. a year 
asked of them by the association for establishing a communication monthly with India; likewise the. 
Mediterranean packets which would be superseded by such an arrangciiieiit, would give the Government 
a saving of probably 30,000 1. at least per annum, which ought to be taken into account in the statement 
alluded to. 

1177 . Is there anything more that you wish to speak to ; what is the difference as to the proposal 
that yon have now given in and the proposal of the Loudon committee us already on record —'The pro¬ 
posal of the London committee that was first submitted to His Majesty's Government was merely in re¬ 
ference to an extended communication with all India, but was made only upon a limited communication 
with the port of Bombay, as being the nearest place to arrive at, and consequently admitting of less com¬ 
plicated estimates and arrangements ; but it was given in with an understanding that, as soon as the 
principle of steam communication with India shomd be obtained, the communication was to be extended 
by the London Association to all India; and for that purpose, a gentleman in the city, who is a com- 

s 
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iniHaionrr appoiuttd in India to attend to this subject, did not join the provisional coniniittee in London, 
with an understantlin";' that as soon as such principle u-as obtaiiied{of steam communication with Indiajjhe 
waa to pat fiimself in coiumunicutioii nUh the London eomm/ttec to obtain the extended arrangement 
For that, purpose also the capital of the London Association vras placed at 500,000/. to admit of couiniuni- 
cafion with all the presideneies of India, instead of 250,000/, which would he quite sufficient to catabiisn 
a inontbjy eouuriuiiicutioi) until JJombay alone. 

1178. What reason have you for supposinj; the extended plan ought to be the one begun with?—The 
extended plan e.m be clone at a eonsidcrable saving of e.xpense in the first instance, as the benefits 
olitainyd by it will lie very large in propoi;|.ion to tlie additional expense over a limited communication to 
any our port in India. The great expense of communication is from England or between England and 
the entraaec to the Red Sea. Tlic comparalive e.xpciise of extending it from that point (o the different J 
presidencie-i of India is as one to tliree in proportion to the first outlay, whereas tlie benefits are propor- 
tionattily great. 

1171h I presume there is no more dirTiculty in the one plan than the other?—^'Flie plans are equally 
practicable, and the e.xpensc that would be incurred by the greater is less in proportion to the receipts j 
whereas any miscarriage in the cotiiincd plan having limited benefits and dividing the interests concerned 
in this uudertal.ing, would have much iiior,' danger of total failure, and this is the only thing now to be 
guarded against. 

Lieulenaut-Colonel P/m, calltd in ; and Examined. 

1180. Cha/rman.l YOU are a Lieutenant-colonel in the Madras Engineers ?—lam. 

1181. I believe you were ordered by the Madras govermneiit to survey the Straits of Maiiay, were 
you not ?—Yes, in 1820. 

1182. Would yon have the goodness to state to the Committee what those orders were ?—Those 
orders were to inspect tJie passage between ti'" islanil of Riimisseram and the coast of Coromandel, and 
to ascertain the invicticability of the passage- iHung improved and deepened, so as to admit of vi’ssels 
passing through it. 

1 IKJ. Would you state the substance of your report ’—That it was practicable. 

1184. Be so good as to describe the p.issag/' of Painbam as you found it, between the island of Ramisse- 
ratn and the coast of Coromandel ?—Tliat was found to be about six feet deep at high water, and about 
four feet at low water, the rise and fall of (he tide being from two feet to two feet six inelies. 

1185. What was the extent f that passage —The space between the island of Uamisscram and the 
coast of Coromandel is about iwo and a (juarter miles, and is connected by a ridge of rocks about 140 
yards in width, through wliieh there is a narrow channel, as above described, containing six feet of water 
at high water and four feet at low. After minutely surveying and examining the passage, it was consi¬ 
dered practicable to obtain a passage of about 12 feet of water at high water, but that the expense would 
be very considerable. A copy of the map and report was transmitted to the Geographical Society in 
London, which, if required by liie Committee, I tliink I can obtdn for their information. 

1186. What was the nature of the rocks ?—Sandy "rocks; a rock of sand, of no great depth, and very 
easily removed; but that is not the chief difficulty; the chief difficulty is a sand bank which lays a little 
to the south of these rocks, and upon which there is not more than seven feet of vvater at high water. It 
is the removal of this sand bank, or deepening .he channel across it, which was considered the principal 
difficulty. One of the proposed plans of obtaining a passage through the str.aits was by cutting a new 
channel to the west of the present o..(■; - cans of which the sand bank would be entirely jmoided. 

1187- You state 12 feet as the depth lo which you could deepen the rocks?—Yes. 

1188. How would you do that’—By blasting the rock, and removing it; one attempt was made, and 
succeeded, as far as it was attempted. 

1189. Do you think it could be deepened more,if necessary ?—I think not above 12 or 14 feet at the utmost. 

1190. What do you conceive (o be the cause of the formation of that sand bank ?—It appears that the 
island of llamisseram and Coromandel were originally connected, and that the sand bank was formed 
from the debris and materials of tlie eliain of rocks connecting the mmii land and the island of Ramisse- 
ram when ir. w'as broken up and destroyed by’ sniiic hurricane. 

1191. Is there any current in the Pambaui passage ?—Tliere is 

1192. Do you know whether the state of tlie sand hank is altered, whether it undergoes any change ? 
—It undergoes a change every year during the monsoon ; and during the north-east monsoon the weather 
side of tlie bank is ;)erfeelly free from sand banks, and tlicre is a depth of water, for a distance of a mile 
and a lialf on each side of the hank, of four or five fathoms. There are three principal chamicls across 
it, anil along side of tliese channels there art sand banks, which are always formed as the monsoon 
ti- ujges, and so completely obstructs the p.issage across them. 

t 93. Mr. AMti//9.] The passages themselves are constant, they do not seem to vary?—^Tlie three 
prii cipai passages do not ; they seem alway’s to continue the same ; there are three of them. 

1194. Chairman.'] VVi>at depth of water did you say there was’—The b.ink itself is generally about 
four or five feet .ibove water, but there are many parts for some space, at times for two or three miles, 
which are novered with two or three feet of water. 

1195. What i.s the breadth ?—Jsot above a quarter of a mile, and at the distance of a mile and a half 
from it on both sides the depth of water is from three to four fathoms. It is a singular formation ; there 
seems to be no reason foe it whatever; the sea is perfectly clear on both sides for a great distance. 

1196. And you are quite satisfied it is composed eiitiiely of sand ?—It was bored down to the depth 

of 30 feet, and there was sand to the depth of 30 feet, and ttot the sli^itest appearance, of rock. That 
formation of rock agkiii, whieli eoiineete Rainisseram and the coast of Curoinaiidel, runt in a different 
direction, and passes quite • -- of a bank called Adam’s Bridge. 

1197. Has it ever been aixv. .>pted to make a passage ’—No ; no .attempt has ever been made. 

1198. What do you think would l>ife the effect of making a patsage ?—It would be the greatest poasi* 
ble benefit. 
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1199. But do you think it would be practicable to make a passage across?—Yes, at an enormous ex¬ 
pense ; at a very great expense. 

1200. Over the sand bank?—Yes; that is the only place where deep water couM bo obtained .suflS- 
;cient for large vessels. When I was .sent down to survey this, there was lo question then ebout steam 
■ coiiiinuiiication; it was entirely for the purpose of obtaining a pa.’.trige for sailing vc.ssels, (o prevent the 

delay and diiSculty of passing round Ceylon during tite monsoons. The only place wliere a passage of 
that description could be obtained is across Adam’.s Bridge, but the c?;pcnse would be far beyond any 
benefit that could be derived from it. 

1201. Mr. Mullins.'] And you do not suppose if. could ever bf a safe passage in coiiscijuence of shift¬ 
ing sands on cither side ?—Kxcept by means of bulwark'? carriecl into tieep \v.itor to prevent them. 

1202 Which would lead to an enormous outlay?—Yes. 

120J1. Cliuirman.'] But if you eonld deepen the passage, tliere wtnild be no sand bank.s?—No, not if 
you c<iuld deepen it, and keep it deep. 

1204. But would there not be a constant current through ’—Yes. 

1205. You think that would not keep the passage open ’—Not unless there were buKv irk^ carried i,,tn 
deep water beyond the breaking of the surf; there is a heavy surf, espeeially duriii ' iSm soutli-wost 
monsoon, which would throw up the sund, and prevent its ever renaining ope.i, unless there were bul¬ 
warks carried into deep water, and beyond the intlueuee of the euif. 

120G. Mr. And you do not appiaheinl it is possible to cal through the roe]., to a gre.iter 

depth than 12 or 14 feet, between the island of Ilami .seram and the main land .■—Tbe r.iel, itseh' not 
more than two «ir three feet deep ; you then come to a sandy hollo.n. It is the oiigin d rnek wiiieh ha- 
risen, the fi'rmation of which can still be traced on the two oppo-ite coasts, and wiiicli h.is been broken 
by some hurricane, and is fallen down into the bottom of the clunnel, on tSie removal of this jon would 
come to a clear sand bed. 

1207. Then what difficulty do you apprehend there would be in making tlie clumiu'l deejiiT ? —The chan¬ 
nel Height be made deeper, but there is the bank b..'ir;'.iUi it d 1 ; t.hve is .1 ilr'd nliy in lie ■pvning that. 
There is no difficulty in deepening the channel bself, and decpcaing l!ie grnniid 0,1 bntli -ide- of il, and 
deepening the sand bank which lays to the sontli of it, and which is formed by the (Jc!)iis, or the uiateriaU 
of a place wliieh originally connected Uamisseram and tlu* main land, fine plan propossed wa.s to out 
a new channel through this tongue of land, so as to keep clear of the sand bank altogether. 

1208. What is the breadth of that tongue of land yon mention —Ahmit a quarU'r nt .1 mile. 

1209. And is it low ?—Yes ? five or six feet above high water. 

1210. What is your opinion of such a project ’ —It might be done at a moderate expense. 

12u. And is there deep water on either side of that tongue of laud ?—Yes, a di-ptU of 12 feet; not 
above that. 

1212. Clutirm,an.\ Do you think you could keep that channel open ?—^'Fo the depth of 1‘5 feet. 

1213. You think you could ’—Yes. 

1214. Js there any surf sets on this ?—Very little surf; not much surf. It is a hard bottom to the 
north- east, and to the soutli-wcst it is protected by islands. 

1515, Do you consider that the best mode of accomplishing a passage ?—T think it is the only one; 
the best one certainly. 

12lG. Mr. Mullins.'] Do not you' apprehend it is possible to deepen tlie jtassage more than 12 
feet?—I do not think it is possible ; il would be very iuipulitic lo tru.st to its being deepened beyond 
that; it might b« possible. 

1217. thairman.'] What is the depth of water on each side of that tongue of land ?—After a dis¬ 
tance of 800 yards there is from 8 feet to 14, and after that it deepens lajiidly on the tiorlh side ; and at 
the distance of about 200 or 250 yards to the south side there are 12 and 14 feet water, aiul it deepens 
again rapidly after that. 

1218. But it never can be rmide a passage for steamers drawing l5 and Ki feet of water ?—No, 1 
think not. 

1219. It has been stated there is a jiassage between tlie island of Monay and (he mam land of Ceylon ; 
what is the depth of that ^ —Not more than three or four feet; that is quite out of the question ; quite 
imprncticable. 

1220. Where is that sand bank you stated ?—It is 700 or 800 yard.s to the south of the P.nnbam. 

1221. Is there the same depth of water upon that always ?—Always the same ; it never varie.s. 

1222. Where is Tootercarron —If Tootercarron was to be made the starting-place for all steamers, then 
it is a passage that for steamers drawing from 10 to 12 feet depth of water would be quite suffieient 
between Bengal and Tootercarron, and between Bombay and Tootercarron. 

1223. What sort of harbour is it?—It is very safe; a very good one. 

1224. That is quite sufficient at all seasons ?—Yes; there is one at Cochin, on the Malabar coast. 

1235. It is very difficult to get into Cochin, in the south west monsoon, is it not ?—Not with steam¬ 
ers ; with sailing vessels it is. 

I22(). You'have surveyed Cochin, have you’—1 have not been there. 

1227. Have you been at Goa?—Ao, I have not. 

1228. By report, which is the best port of the two ?—Goa is the best, 

1229. Mr. Mullins.] Have you formed any opinion or estimate as to the expense of tiiakitig the |)ai- 
suge between Kauiisscram and the main lamd?—From 10,000 f. *0 12,000/,, or 15,000/. 

1230. You think that would do it in the most effective way practicable ?—Yes, I think so. 

1231. Mr. CroM/ort/.]—At the gulf of Monay?—Yes. 

1232. Clmirman.] Would not the dc^ening of that passage be a great benefit to the native vesaels 

between the two coasts ?—Yes, great benefit. , is • 1* 

1233. Has any improvement been made in that passage ’ The passage was straightened and slightly 

deepened, and native vessels now pass through with much more facility, and drawing rather more more 
thati formerly, ' 
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1234. How much did you deepen it ?—A few inches only. , , , . . i i 

1235. Mr. Crawjori^ How was it straightened ?—By the removal of the intervening rock. 

1236. Blasting it ?—-Yes, blasting it. 


1237. 

pecting 


>7. Chmfman?i Have yon reason to know what the feeling of the inhabitants of Madras are res- 
ig tliis communication ?—^Tlicy are ver\' inncb in favour of it; very anxious to take advantage of it; 
but they arc obstructed greatly by the diflicultv and e.xpense of finding aw.iy to Bombay, winch restricts 
the advantage at present to e'wgle luen ; but there are some cases where ladies have also taken advantage 

of that route. _ r t • -i 

12.38 If the communication was perfectly established, do you think that the greater part of the civil 
and military officer.s would take advantage of it?—AlniO'it the whole of them would, married and single 
both ; there is a very gre.it desire indeed for it. 


James Cosmo Mc/vi/l, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

1239. Mr. Gordon.1 ARE you aware of the depth of water i“ the inner harbour of Mocha ?— I have 
understood there is not sufficient depth of water for steamers of the burthen of the Atalanta and the Bere¬ 
nice when fully laden. 

1240 Do you consider that that deficiency of water in the inner harbour of Mocha util in any way 
interfere with the arrangement you have, made for the steam navigation between Bomh.iy iuul Sue/. '>— 

I do not. Sir (lharles Malcolm has stated that whatever difficulties three may he with reapret to the 
anchorttge at Moelia, he is satisfied that they may he overcome. It has heen suggested tiuit tliere 
should he a floating depdt in the outer harbour ; doubts have been entertained wlictlier that would he 
praetiahle ; if it should be found impracticable, he is then of opinion that Perim may he substituted for 
Morha. lie is also of opinion that coal might be transported from Mocha to Aden that Alien might 
he made the station. 

1241. Are you of opinion that if letters art • iit into the English post-ofticc in India, in expei-tation of 
a monthly coinirunication being immediately istablished, that persons relying upon tiiat coitveyfuee 
will he disap])ointed r—I am not ; there may he some disappointment in the early periods, until a gieater 
strength is placed upon the establishment, hut the Bombay government h.ave heen authori/ed temporarily 
to supply the deficiency by the use of sailing vessels ; and 1 think in that mode the disappointment con¬ 
templated may be in a great degree averted. 

1242. Are you of opinion that during the prevalence of certain wind.* (the monsoons) it will be u.so- 
less to expect a regular monthly ommuuication between Bombay and the lied Sea'?—I am not of that 
opinion ; but of course as to the effect of the mousoon in the Indian seas on steam mivigatioii, that is a 
practical question which I cannot be presumed to be conversant uitli. 

121.3. Arc you of opinion, that under the present arrangements, probability is, that insteail of a 
monthly communication, it will be a two monthly communication for the next two years to conic >—That 
is not my opinion ; I am couvineed that the Indian government will use eve."y c.Tort to accomplish the 
arrangement to the extent contemplated in the court’s order. 

12 14. Is it your opinion that sufficient power has'bcen given to the Indian government, and sufficient 
means placed at their disposal, for the purpo.se of clTeeting that whicli your instructious couteniplate, 
namely, a mcmllily comuuinication between India and Europe ?—1 think they will not have sufficient 
means' to insure it until a further supply of steam vessels is sent out; hut the prohnbility is, th.it the ob- 
iect will be in a considerable degree ' *,‘8’ .c’ by the use of sailing vessels to supply the e.xUling deticicney. 

1245. What steps have been take' foi i v purpose of placing any new steam boats there >—Not any 
at oresent; that subject is under consuteratioii at the India House. 

1210. Is your opinion in favour of passing the public despatches through France to Marseilles, and 
embark them at Marseilles on board the steam-boats, instead of sending tliein all the way from England 
by the Malta packets ’—The communication will be greatly accelerated by the use of tfcc route by way of 
Marseilles. 

1247. Is it your opinion that this steam communication will be the means of conveying passengers as 
well as letters, and that passengers will at ail themselves of that opportunity ?—No doubt. 

1248. Do you appithtiid that the bringing oi pas'-engers will not only be a convenience to the iiilia- 
hitants of India, but also a source of profit to the Conipaiiy ?—I think it might be so made. 

1249. "^'ou think it might be made to combine both elements ; both convenience to the parties and 
profit to the company ?—1 think an arrangement miglit he made by which a profit would result from the 
eoineyance of passengers. 

1250. Mr. Crawford.'] In the sh.ape of passage-money, for the accommodation of the 
vessel'—tHearly ; 1 rather think that that arr.mgeiiieiit with respect to the Hugh Lindsay latterly 
has been that a certain sinii has been charged for the passage money, of which the captain takes a portion, 
he ('.lying the supply of the table. 

li’.bi. Mr. Mullins.] Do you know what proportion that is —lain not aware of it at the present 
moment: 1 could obtain it fur the committee. 

1252. Mr. Gordon] Are ymu aware of the communication that has taken place with the Court of 
Directors on the subject of the tripartite coinmuuicatum with the Red Sea, I mean to Madras, to Bombay 
and to Calcutta, in preference to confining the arrangements entirely to Bombay; are you aware of that 
communication ’—1 am. 

12.53. Are you aware of the arguments that have hern adduced in favour of and against that scheme?—I 
1 believe that Sir John Ilobhnuse, in his letters to the chairman, expressed an opinion tliat no scheme 
would be satisfactory that did not embrace the whole of India. 

12.54. But was that scheme to embrace the whole of India by means of inland coinmunicatinn from 
Bombay, or was it a steam . .. nunication ?—1 looked upon it to be steam. 

1255. Can you state to the Committee, in suhslance, arguments that have been adduced to the East 
India Company in opposition to that scheme ? —1 believe that the general argument has been, that hav¬ 
ing ascertained by cxpeik .cr that the route from Suess to Bombay was practicable, and not having any 
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Buch experience for their guide with the other parts of India, that it has been thought moat desirable to 
limit the establishment at first to a communication between Suez and Bombay. 

1256. Has not the point of expense also weighed considerably with the Court of Directors, in limit¬ 
ing their arrangements, in the first instance, to a single communication, indeed of a tripartite commu¬ 
nication ?—1 do not tliink that the Court of Directors have yet sufficiently adverted to the plan of a 
Communication with ail India to have made the expense a matter of calculation ; they would undoubt¬ 
edly do so as soon as the jiropositiou assumed a definite sliape. 

1267. Are you not aware tliat the discussions which have taken place between the King’s Government 
and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, has, as it were, ended in this arrangement, to 
effect which considerable di/ficulty has been encountered f—Certainly, 

1258. Are you not also aware, that if the King’s Government ffr the Board of Control had pressed 

> too strongly on the Court of Directors a more extended scheme in the first instance, that there might have 
been a considerable probability that no arrangement whatever would have taken place ?—I think it would 
have greatly increased the difficulty. 

1259. Chairman.^ What establishment of steamers do you consider to be necessary to carry the 
communication on to Bombay ?—I think four absolutely necessary, and that it will be desirable to have 
a fifth. 

1260. And to Calcutta?—I have not made any calculation for Calcutta, but looking at the distance, 1 
believe Calcutta is as far from Soc(»tra us Bombay is from Suez, therefore, looking to the distance, it 
would seem to require an ebtablishmeiit as large. 

1261. Mr. MulUns.] That is, you mean four additional?—Yes, four additional; supposing Socotra 
was made a station from Bombay, and that you had a coniinunicatioii from Socotra to Calcutta, 1 should 
imagine you would require for that communication as many vessels as you would require for the commu¬ 
nication from Suez to Bombay. 

1262. As many more?—As many more. 

1203. Chairman.'^ In the year 18:14 there was a doubt of the practicability of steaming against the south¬ 
west muiisoiin from Bombay ?—There was. 

1201. Is that doubt reiumed ?—It is in a great measure removed, but still it appears to be matter of 
opinion and of doubt in some persons' minds. 

1265. Have you any doubt upon the subject?—Really I have no means of forming an opinion that 
would i)e of any use or satisfactory to the Committee. 

12Gf». Mr. CravtforJ.] Are you aware a Malta steamer, two years ago, was forced back to Falmouth 
after liaviiig sailed ?—Yes, she was. 

1267. Mr. Mtdlins.'] Wliat was the power of that steamer ?—I forget her power. 

I2<58. t'/tairn»o».] Arc you acquainted with the estimate of expeuse of this communication with Bom¬ 
bay, of the four or five vessels ?■—1 am. 

1269. Is it the same as Mr. IVacock slated ?—^The estimate is contained in the statement of Sir .Tohn 
Ilobhouse, page 6. 

^ 1270. Tlieri the expense would be 22,000h a year for each ?—For each. 

1271. That estimate you consider to be correct?—I have every reason to believe ills a correct estimate, 

1272. Because from other statements there is reason to believe the coals will not cost so much money 
as tliat’—We endeavoured to make it a safe estimate; we require experience to enable us to ascertain 
the precise cost of coals, and the Court of Directors are now endeavouring to ascertain by experiment 
what is the cost of placing coals at tlie several depdts. 

1273. lias any allowance been made in the calculation of the cost of fuel that the vessel on its voyage 
will sail the greater part of the way, having the monsoon perfectly fair '—Your lordship will see we take 
40 d^s : we suppose each voyage will occupy 40 days in steaming. 

1274. Surely that is very much over-estimated ?—The estimate in that respect was formed with re¬ 
ference to the actual practice of the Ilugli Lindsay. 

1275. We have gone in all our calculations upon the performance of the Atalanta and tlie Berenice ’— 
They are much finer vesseU. 

1276. Much faster ?—Much faster. 

1277. H.ive you made any estimate of the length of passage from Bombay to Suez and back in (he two 
monsoons, either tlic Atalanta or Berenice ?—I have not. 

1278 Could you give such a statement; you have got the logs at the India Hou.se, I suppose?—I 
apprehend there will be no diiiiculty in preparing such a statement. 

1279. It was stated here, 1 think, in the course of the evidence, that Colonel Campbell had written to 

the India House, making some proposals respecting the use of co^s, at a ranch less price than that; 
do you know of any such coniinunicatioii ?•—I have seen a communication from Colonel Campbell; I am 
not certain whether it was directed to the Court of Directors from the Bombay government, but 1 am 
certain I have seen a communication in which lie earnestly recommended the plan of sending coals to 
the Red Sea by way of Alexandria; and the Court of Directors have recently come to the determination 
to make an experiment of that kind. 

1280. Have you made any calculation of the probable returns from each Voyage between Bombay and 
I Suez ?—I have not. Returns from passengers ’ 

1281. 1 mean of receipts ?—I have not. , . t • 

1282. What is the number of passengers that the Atalanta and the Berenice earned ? It is stated, in 

Mr. Peacock’s evidence, 36, I think. u , u 

1283. Then you probably have not made any calculation of the number of passengers that would go 
between Calcutta, Madras, and Snez ?—I have not. n u 

1284. Without forming any calculation of the number of passengers and freight that would pass be¬ 
tween Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and Suez, you could not state the probable profits that would be deriv¬ 
ed from that extended communication ?—-Certjunly not. 

T 
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1J85. And withoot information upon that point, you could not say that the extra expence would not 

be repaid by those profits J-Icoulcf not exactly say so, but It would be a large assumption that the 

returns would be adequate to tlie whole expense, which is involved in that proposition. 

12^. The whole of the extra expense ?—The whole of the extra expense. 

12^^. Mr. Orawford.) Hypothetically we will suppo-se that two steamers more are necessary to ^rry 
on the communication with llcngal than would be required to carry on the communication with Bom- 
bay, and that they cost oacli 22,000/. per annum, it will follow that the additional earnings upon theBenga. 
roiite must amount to 41,000/; a year in order to make that a preferable route with reference to expense > 


Mullim.] Do you think it would be a point of importance that strainers, in a general 
comtnuniciitioii with the different presidencies, should carry a cargo, to a certain extent, as well as pas¬ 
sengers ?— Certainly, cargo would be remuneratirc. 

12H9. Independent of the luggage will'd) the p. ssengers, would take with them ?—IVssengers, I appre* 
hrnd, would be more profitable than cargo j but if the steamer could convey cargo as well as passengers, 
it would be desirable that she should do so. 

1290. Assuming that a large steamer, of the size of the Atalanta or the Berenice, or even largfcr, 
could afford to take 100 or 150 tons of a general cai-go, should jou suppose that such a cargo would 
make a larger return ^—I have made no calculation upon that point, and I am not sufficiently con¬ 
versant with the rate of freight between India and the Red tJea to enable me to do so; all those 
elements would be necessary to make the ealculaliun. 

1291. Mr. Cratii/brd.] At present, do you know of any articles conveyed to India from Suez ?—1 
do not. 

1292. Mocha is the port of export for the produce of Arabia gums and coffee, is it not?—It is. 

1293. Then, if a steamer were to carry the goods that are the pre.sent objects of trade from the 
Arabian Gulf, she must cither call at that port, or the goods must be brought to the port of her 
departure’—1 should think so. 

1294. Then, with reference to the question of the coaveyanee of goods, it must be considered iippli- 
cable to a description of trade that does not uf present exist ?—Clearly, as respects Suez. 

129.5. But respecting which this facility might occasion to grow up?—Yes, as respects Suez. 

1296. Chairman.] Do you mean to say there is no trade between the lied Sea and India ?—Certainly 
not; 1 never meant to say that I understood the question to apply to a communication between Calcutta 
and Suez, without stopping at the intermediate ports in the Red Sea. 

1297- Mr. Crai^ord.] Do vou think that circumstance of the necessity of trans-shipping that cargo 
at another port, for instance, rargo laden at Mocha transshipped to another steamer at Galle, would be 
any objection in a mercantile point of view ?—No doubt about it. 

1298. Chairman.] What would be the objection ?—Why, there would be risk; there might be legal 
liabilities. 

1299. In what way would there be risk and legal liabilities’—I do not know how the underwriters 
would settle their risks in those eases. 


1300. Mr. Crauiford.] Do you know how you could discharge one bill of lading and give effect to 
another ?—No, I do not. 

1301. Chairman.] But do you think the knowledge of such transshipment at the port where the in¬ 

surance is made would not be covered by soiite arrangement or other; it would be taken into Ibc ac¬ 
count of risk, I presume ?—1 have no doubt that whatever difficulties arise in a necessary case, they are 
met by the enterprise and the skill (Hi! > .rchauts. . 

l.S(]@. Mr. Mul/ins.] Yfou do not apprehend in this case any difficulty which could not be surmounted, 
seeing the great advantage of conveying goods of a certain description in as quick a time to the Arabian 
markets ?—I have no doubt, if a merchant felt it necessary to avail himself of that mode of sending goods, 
that any difficulty that might arise would be overcome. 

1303. Chairman.] Do you know the present establishment of vessels in the Indian iiany?—I forget 
at the present moment; I think it is II or 12. 

1304. Actually employed ?—Actually employed. 

1305. Do you know about what the annual expeu.se of them may he?—My impression is, about 
100,000 a year. 

1306. L)o you know generally how they are employed ?—^Tlieir principal service has been checkin'^ 
the pirates in the Arabian Sea and in the Persian Gnlpli. 

1307. Mr. Cyaw’/ard.l Have not generally one or two of the beat vessels been employed in the survej's 
of the eastern seas ?—They have. 

1308. Chairtnan.j Would not that service against the pirates be better executed by steamers’_An 

opinion to that effect has been expressed by the government of Bombay. 

.109, Do you think that a steam establisliment of that sort might not perform th.at service and con¬ 
vey the Bombay mails to and from Bocutra ?—It strikes me that your establishment should be distinct 
for the conveyance of the mails. 

1310. Are there any pirates in the Arabian Sea. ?—I have not heard of any lately. 

1311. I believe they are confined to the Persian Gulf exclusively ?—To that side of India. 

1312. How many sea-going steamers arc there in Bengal ?—^'fhere arc three. 

1313. For what purpose arc they employed?—^They arc employed in communication with the eastern 
islands in a great measure; they are for the general service of the Indian goverment. 

1314. They arc ineffieieiit steamers, 1 fancy, are they not?—.They are not efficient stea¬ 


mers. 


1315. Could they not be more advantageously employed in this communication?^! really cannot 
say ; the government <•/ In ' 1 .<pe exceedingly anxious rather to increase than diminish the number of 
steamers in Bengal. 

1316. Do you know for what purpose ?—I do not. 
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1317* Mr. jlfttfim*.] Assunung that there was a restricted comniuaication with Boiulmy aione, do you 
suppose that any passenprs, not destined for Bombay, would be likely to avail themselves of that mode of 
conveyance?—Yes, I think they would; I can state to the Committee as a fact, that Dr. Brice, from 
Calcutta, lately availed himself of that route to come to England from Bombay; and I know of some 
; officers who have availed themselves of it to return to India. 

1318. Not accompanied by their families, but merely themselves ?—No, alone. 

1319. Can you form any opinion as to whether it would he safe for women or childr en to pass across 
the country between Calcutta and Bombay ?—I never understood there was any difficul ty. 

1320. Do you think it would be advisable for them to vcfiturc f—I have no expericuce to guide me. 

1321. Mr. Crau'/ord.] Would you not rather think it a matter of expense than of convenience ?—I 

should think so, than of safety. * 

1322. Mr. Mullins,] Are you aware there are certain periods of the year when tlie passage is cxtrciucly 
difficult; periods of rain for instance ?—No doubt. 

1323. liave you ever heard of any accidents oecurriiig to the mails carried by D,iwk lf» citfier of the 
presidencies ?—There no doubt have been occasionally impediineats, but 1 c.iiiiiot call to iiiitid at this 
moment the occurrence of any particular accident. 

1324. But is that the general opinion, that there arc impediments occasionally occining ’—C)e ca- 
sionul impediments, no doubt. 

132». Mr. Crawford.'] They have not snow there, but rain in torrents ?—Yes. 

1326. Chairman.] Do you contemplate any political advantage.s from bringing India t o iimch nearer 
to England, by shortening the communication one-half?—1 have no doubt very great advantages, 
political and commercial, would result to both countries, from the regularity and the facility of com¬ 
munication. 

1327. Supposing that the expense was not a consideration, do you not think advantage would be 
derived if greater facility was given to the intercourse between the two eonntrics by ptissengcrs ?—1 have 
no doubt. 

1328. Can you point out what advantages would be derived from it ’—Does your lonMiip mean poli- 
ticaf advantages'' 

1329. Yes, the political advantages?—It strikes me that the home government of India, wliethcr you 
consider it as an initiating nreasurc to be adopted in India, or as controlling the nu-asures of the loc.vl 
government, mlist derive vigour and energy in the proportion that the communication between the two 
countries is accelerated. 

1330. And with respect to the facility that would be giveu to individuals ?—I think the residents in a 
great measure are employed in the Company’s service, administering the government of tlial country, 
and I think that tends to their comfort and enjoyment will really tend to the efficiency of their service. 

1331. Do not you think that the facility that would bo given to the civil servants of the Company in 
coming to England would improve them as public servants ?—1 think it is very desirable that the Eu¬ 
ropean servants of the Indian government should have the opportunity of renewing their Englisli feelings 
aiid connexions. 

1332. Mr. Mtc/fiiu.] Then it is your opinion that they would all anxiously avail themselves of the 
means presented to them in place of going to the Cape of Good Hope, which tliey are in the habit of 
doing under present circumstances ?—The civil servants of India have a temptation at present to go 
to the Cape of Good Hope, which would not exist coming to England, for they go to the Cape of 
Good Hope retaining a portion of their allowance, and, what is pci haps of more importance to them, 
retaining the right to resume office on their return to India, and without prejudice to their time of 
service. 

1333. Do you think it advisable to make such an alteration in those rugalations ns would enable 
them to come to England without detriment to their allowance, having regard to the proportion of allow¬ 
ance which they have on going to the Cape of Good Hope ?—1 should be very apprehensive of the con¬ 
sequences of any extension of that regulation, which has perhaps been considered prejudicial to the 
extent to which it is already acted upon at the Cape of Good Hope. I apprehend great injury wmild 
result from any extension of that indulgence, which indulgence has been deprecated even as rp.spects flie 
Cape of Good Hope; it leads to the system of acting appointments in India, wbicli is very niucli to be 
deprecated. 

1334. Chaimutn.] But without lioldiug tlieir situations, and without receiving exactly the same allow- 
ances, do yon think some arrangement might not be made for allowing them to come to Europe on simi¬ 
lar allowances, which would not be very willingly acquiesced in by the servants ?—Your lordship is 
avi'are at the present inomcnt the servants are allowed to come to Europe on pay for a certain time, a 
civil servant after 10 years’ service. 

133.}. On furlough, that is; but the question applies to sick leave; they only go to the Cape on sick 
leave, and, it is under those circumstances that they retain the portion, I think three-fourths of their 
allowance; tlie question is, whether that would not be more acceptable to them, and more advantageous 
to the service that they should come to England, the time being the same ?-r-It would be more for the 
advantage of the service, but whether it would be acceptable to them would depend entirely on the terms 
that, might be proposed. 

WilHam Morgan, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

1336, Mr. Mtdlim.] WHAT is your occupation ?—An ei^ineer. 

• 1337. Have you giv?n your attention to, stea^m navigation with india ?—I have. 

1338. Is it your opinion that it is practicable at all times of the year?—Of course any opinion which 
i can, give is foundecl on tlie opinions and the reports of others in respect of the state of the weather which 
prevailB there; 1 have never been in India or in the Indian seas, and of course I must depend upon the 
SkatotoC^a. l?y imutical men, who were partially also acquainted with steam navigation, and what 
steam power is capable of doing in those seas. 
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pfovements that have been made in steam machmery ?—les, i am , j i 
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sages in seas where there is a likelihood of meeting with betL -Tk^eSlcl 

sition, and if expense is not at all to be the considered, the larger the vessel the better , a large vessel 
overcomes the resistance of the wares, better preserves her way through obstructions, she is better ena- 
hled to exert the power within her than a very small vessel is ; but the performances j 

Jong voyages have not greatly exceeded, and in some instances have not at all exceeded the performances 

of small vessels. , . , , , 

l.'tdi. Then is it your opinion that as far as speed is concerned only, there will^ be no greater advan* 
tage arising from having a larger vessel than having a smaller one ?—A very trifling indeed, a very 
trifling difference in the speed, an advantage unquestionably there would be; the resistance to a vessel of 
course will depend on the sectional area of the vessel immersed; it will depend also on the weight 
which has to be driven against the water, or rather on the quantity of xvater which has to be displaced 
to admit of her passage, and it will also depend on the dimensions which the_better form of the vessel will 
make in the resistance, and that is generally obtained in greater lengths and in larger vessels. 

1342. What sized vessel should you think best adapted for the steam communication from Suez to 
Bombay, or to Calcutta, or any of the presidencies ^—I should consider that a vessel of about f>.>U Ions 
burtlicn would be suflieient, and would give as great a chance of certainty as almost any other size. 

1343. And what horse power ?—Horse power is rather an indcflnte term; but, however us.suming 
them to be built on weights which the usual computation is made upon, about 18<)-hor.sc power, from 170 
to 180-liorse power, may be placed in a vessel of that size, so as to iiiaure a very good aierage indeed. 

1344. And you think that is a proper proportion of power to tonnage ^—^Yes, provided the displace¬ 
ment of the vessel is not made greatly to exceed or in slur, to exceed very much her measured tonnage; a 
small vessel may be made to measure a great deal end a large vessel may be made to measure a very little, 
from the improper mode of estimating the 8ize^' of vessels, or of measuring them still in practice ; b^t I 
am supposing that the displacement of such a vessej would be about 720 or 7d0 tons, and that her mea¬ 
surement would not be less than lOO tons less than that; I would not have a nominally small vessel carry 
a very large burthen. 

134.5. Then, in the opinion you have just given, you take that tonnage as the niiniiuum, but is it your 
opinion that a larger vessel would be advisable >—Yea, if expense is not objected to, there would be greater 
accommodation ; there would be i .'rhaps some little increase on the average speed, but very trifling, no¬ 
thing to compensate the expense. 

1340. What do you think is the expense of the construction of a vessel of l,0(K) tons and 300-horse 
power in the cheapest mode tnulit could be accomplished, looking to the ubtainmenl of the most perfect 
machinery at present in use r—About,35,00<)/. 

1347. I'l what ports would vouhave those vessels built?—I would prefer building them in London. 

1348. Do you not think they could be built more cheaply in the outportsV—They might lie, but not 
so well built. In general, they are verj shallowly bniH; there are not such large stocks of timber to be 
had, workmen are no! paid such good wage.-,, and in conse<iuence they do not work w'ith that precision 
which they do in London. River built vessels are always worth more money built in London tlian built 
ill the oulports. 

1349. Then you think that although ♦lie ; vjience in a London port may be greater, still that, looking 
to the durability of the vessel, it is moi- ad i hie to go to the extra expense than constiuet a vessel in 
the outports '?—If 1 had to build a vcs'cl myself, 1 should prefer doing it in London, under those cireutn- 
stances. 


1350. And you have stated, I think, that your opinion is, lliat a vessel properly constinoted of that 
burthen could not be done under,3.'>,()00/. ?—Not embracing all the imptovements and tlie test machi¬ 
nery : cheap macliiuury is extremely expensive in tlie wear. 

1351. What boilers should you reconimend ?—I should recommend iron boilers, because T should 
recommend condensation by surface ; it has now been so long tried by tlic best experiments, and has cer¬ 
tainly succeiHied. 

1352. Dw you think the communication with all the presidencies in India equally practicable as the 
cominunication with Bombay '—I should say more so ; if there is a diflficulty, the difliculty would be in 
extreme cases, in causing the Bombay bout always to reach Socotra. I do not see any difliculty what¬ 
ever in making a vessel reach Sueolra coming from Ceylon. 

1353. You are aware of tlic oppo.sition created by the south-west monsoon between Bombay and So¬ 

cotra at certain peiiods of tiie year, end yon are also aware that that wind blows with very great force; 
non looking to that, what sized vessel should yon recommend to be put upon that station particularly V 
— I b understood that the force of the monsoon, even at its worst, is scarcely equal to a south-west 
gale ill toe Buy of Biscay, or on soundings, and I have also understood that it is not of eqinal duration : 
a south-west gale I have known blow almost intcrmittingly three weeks, and the sea, which is brought 
in on the edge of soundings, is tremendous, it is terrific. Now 1 understand that the south-west mon¬ 
soon only blows occasionally an extreme gale, that it seldom lacts more than 30 hours, and then it 
lulls and finally subsides altogether. Although the sea never goes down, there have been seasons where 
ill the mouths of June and July, I think, the weatlier has had a more determined character, and 
the monsoon has contiiinerl with violence, although not with equal violence to the south-west gales 
here, still with that degree of violence which would certainly effect the progress of a vessel if she has her 
head to windward. Under those circumstances, 1 do not care what power it is that may be put into'a 
vessel, she will not be able to stem ihe gale; that is, she would be able to stem it probably, but she could 
not carry a sutliciency of coal ’ ' irry her the whole way against it, however large she may be, for the 

consumption of coal rises v'ery nearly with the power ; there is only a very trifling difference in favour of 
large engines. /• 
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1334. CAotman:] Yon stated it was easier to go from dalle to Socotra than from Bombay to Socotra ^ 
—From Galle, if that vras a good point. 

1355. Mr. Afttlltna.] Will you state the reason why it is more practicable to go from Galle to Socotra 
than from Bombay to Socotra ?-.-In one respect the wind itself is not a head wind for her. The course she 

' has got to steer is off the wind ; but by runing a couple of degrees to the southward of that, she gets into 
a wind which perhaps is a favourable wind, and then makes her westings until the south-west monsoon 
becomes afair wind for her, or nearly a fair wind. Sbc^would have to lay to north-north-west, then the 
south-west monsoon would be a fair wind. '* 

1356, flow many tons of coal per horse power do you suppose a vessel of the tonnage you before 
stated would be capable of carrying ?—She would be capable of'carrying about one ton and a quarter; 
that is, she would be capable of carrying more; but I should not think it necessary or proper for that 
voyage to put more coal into her, for the vessel may be,and we have had many instances of our Admiralty 
packets being overladen with coal when they started, and when they got to face the monsoon in their 
loaded state, they made no progress whatever ; if she had less in her she would have done better, the 
vessel would have been livelier, and the machinary more effective. 

1357- But looking to the perfectly effective state of the machinery, you consider a vessel of that size 
could carry a ton and a quarter 1 —About that. 

1358. Xiid what run will that quantity of coal enable a vessel to effect?—^Working at full speed, 
and going on without any serious obstruction, making the best of her way, it would carry her for about 
11 days, 1 think. 

1359. What run for each day?—She would run about eight miles and a half an hour; that is, sup¬ 
posing it to be variable weather. 

I3w. Tiiat is, she would average about 200 miles a day ?—Yes. 

1301. That would be about 2,200 miles?—It would. 

1362. Chairman.] Have you seen the Atalanta and Berenice >—Yes, I have seen them both. 

1863. Do you consider them well calculated for the service for which they arc intended?—The Bere- 
nic<^s certainly a very fine vessel; but I should not have put quite so much power into her, or so much 
weight into her. and have given her a greater rise in the floor; and 1 think I should have had at least as 
much speed out of her. 

1364. Mr. MuHina ] Are you aware that the French have been making any improvement in the 
building i>f new vessels fur steam navigation ?—^Fhey decided on building vessels of about 620 tons 
iiieasurenient, and of putting two engines of 80'horse each into eaoh of the vessels, and they have obtain¬ 
ed greater speed than any that we have to offer. 

I3(i5. Chairman.] Greater speed than the Volcano ?—Yes, considerably. sd 

1366. You know that the volcano has made a very rapid passiige lately?—^Yes, 1 am aware of that; 

but one passage is by no means a criterion of what a vessel can do. ' 

1367. Mr. Mullins.] Have you any papers or any authority to go upon ?—I have the authority of the 
French engineers of the commission that is appointed to inspect the vessels, and the particulars of the 
dimensions of the vessels, and their performances. , It appears that two of those vessels had an average 
speed ill the ocean and in the B.ay of Biscay of 8 knots and SOO*""* per hour, and in the Mediterranean 
of 8 knots decimal 936. Now, we have no average equal to that anywhere here. 

1368. Chairman.] And what does that superiority arise from ?—Of course within the last few years 
engines have been improved, and they have t^udied the form of the vessel; they have paid attention to 
the miniitisB ; ^bey have not overladen the vessel with weights, and they have likewise studied very much 
the form. 

1369. Now, what paddles have they adopted ?—^They have the common paddle; these vessels have 
the common paddle. 

1376. Mk Mullins.] Are you aware that one of the Mediterranean packets was forced to put back in 
attempting'to make her voyage from Falmouth a few months ago ?—It iias happened that one of tliein 
has done so; 1 do not recollect the exact period ; but tliat one did not put to sea a few luoiiths ago when 
the mail arrived, I recollect; but it has happened before that such was tlie case. 

1371 . Is that a circumstance of frequent occiifrencc? By no means frequent; I do not believe it has 
occurred three times, or at the utmost four times, since packets have been established; and the packet 
service was commenced with vessels built in the very infancy almost of steam navigation, and therefore 
not upon the most approved principles. 

13/2. Then yon do not consider all the Malta packets to be efficient vessels ?—No, not such as would 
be built if they were now to be laid down ; but many of these vessels were built 12 years ago, and in the 
last 12 years it is that we have learnt something of navigation to distant parts. 

11173 . But they have got some new packets, have they not?—They have. 

1374 . Are you acquainted with the rate at which those packets go ?—The fastest one averaged 73—4 
knots; that is the Ballaser. 

1^5. You are aware of the distance between Socotra and Bombay ?—Yes, it is about 1,200 miles. 


rnuicr 

1376 . Then if, according to your calculation, a vessel will take fuel without overloading, for 2,200 miles, 
what impediment or difficulty is there m such a vessel accomplishing the passage by headway, between 
Bombay and Socotra, or for similar distances ?—Because that sufficiency of coal for 2,000 miles was cal¬ 
culated upon the average speed obtained by these French packets, but if the vessel is to be opposed to a 
continu^ resistance the whole way, that average speed will wonoerfull^hange; she will have steerage¬ 
way, and then that whole quantity in place of being a sufficiency for 2,000 miles, will not be a sufficiency 
for 1,900 • she would not have four knots and a half; for instance, her mesne speed and that quanti^ 
of coal would not suffice for 1,000 miles; she would require three miles an hour to steer, and if she has 
only steerage-way on her that quaMity of |Coal will not carry her a long distance. 

1377 . Then you think, under any circumstan9e8, it would be advisable for a vessel cominiudcatiDg 
between Bombay and Socotra to make southings ?—Yes, if the weather is dead against her. 
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1378. I mean in the snath-west monsoon ?—-In the went of a continuoua and 
fcer, then of course her business wonUl be to run to the southwara; but if it wore 

tihe continuance of the weather, then I should say it would be necessary for her to t u u u 

J379. Do you think it would be advisable that vessels constructed for such voyiges should be 

effected suiling vessels, as well as steamers 7—If you make them what sailors term effective sailing vesse , 
they arc non-effective steamers. , . j __ 

I38f>. Are you not aware that the Medea Wtis^ good sailing vessel ?—I am aware the - Medw 
built .'M a crainer to occompanyithe fleet, and requireiLto be more under sail than under steam } had she 
been solely built for a steamer, her performance as such would be very much better than it is, because 
she would be relieved from her top han){Kr. 

I38J. Now, according to your calculation, how many vc.ssel8 do you consider will be required for the 
entire line between Falmouth and the three presidencies f —There would be 12 vessels required to be in 
constant motion. 

13H2. How tudny between Falmouth and Alexandria?—As an establishment, five. 

1.383. And from Suez to the difl’erent ports of India ?—You would require eight, and 1 should say 
three spai e vessels, because an accident may occur ; a vessel may be under repair, and there ought al¬ 
ways to be a spare vessel to make certain of it. 

1384. How many would you have between Suez and Bombay for a monthly communication ?—Five. 

138.'>. Is it your opinion tiiat less than five would answer for keeping up the communication cfiicient- 
ly?—I do not think it would ; I am satisfied it could not for long, whatever their power may be. 

1386. Will you state your reasons for 81 ) tiiinkiiig?—Engines require frequent repose and frequent 
cleansing; if aiiy little defect begins to show itself, and it is put off, that defect not only increases in the 
course of working very rapidly, but it induces others. The distance from Don)bay to Suez is very 
nearly, 1 think, the same distance as there is between Alexandria and Falmouth, and we have found that 
the .\dniiraUy have not been able to keep up that communication without having five vessels to do it. 
Theie is one vessel constantly between Malta :.',d Alexandria, and there are four vessels that are off and 
on constantly between Malta and Falmouth ; one oi'casioiially under repair; if there are three tSking 
alternate trips, there is one under repair almost constantly; when I say five, 1 might say six; because, 
having a number of them, if the Alexandria vessel becomes defective in her in.achinery, and requires to 
be sent home, another is taken out to take her place while she is being repaired, so that less than five 
would not give a certainty. Then the great heat of the climate is likewise to be considered; if you 
have a few vessels to do the. work, th« men will be overworked or worked beyond their capability of 
standing it; the heat of the cugine-rooni is very great indeed, mid it relaxes them so completely that 
they require a great deal of rest before they are enabled to do the work which the engine requires 
of them; it is not like these cold climates 1 have known men lifted out of the engine-room, hauled out 
of the engine-room actually exhausted during the heat there in the Mediterranean or the Adriatic. The 
heat of the Red Seals considerably greater than that in any part of the Mediterranean from what I have 
understood. 

1387. And,of course, you think they will require more rest?—They will unquestionably; it is not 
only the engine which requires rest and cleansing but the men themselves require a great deal of rest. 

I3S8. Then how many vessels would you have between Socotra, taking Socotra as a central point, and 
the other presidencies ?—Four vessels would be enabled to communicate with Calcutta from Socotra. 

1389. Witb Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon ?—Yes; but Lshould prefer allowing them a spare vessel. 

1390. Should you think it advisah' ■ that ; !1 those vessels, I mean on the eastern side pf the Mediter¬ 
ranean, should be of one size ?- 3 -Yes, and the machinery similar; all dublicates. All the wants fur the 
vessels would, under those circunvstances, serve almost indifferently the one for the other.—It would he 
perhaps impracticable to get them all exactly alike, and no two engineers make engines precisely similar; 
but they ought to be just as nearly alike as possible, ft likewise will enable the person who has the 
establishment in charge to apply the vessels to any particular station, wbcre'one may be required, and 
vgithdraw any vessel fruni that station which m.ay require repair. The Red Sea will require less power 
in itself to overcome its difliculties then the ocean would, but then we are to suppose that there will be 
a greater number of persons embark on boaVd the Red^ Sea boats, a greater quantity of parcels and 
packages, so that that which is not wanted by reason of the obstruction or the violence of the weather, 
is required i>y reason of the other wants of that particular station. 

1391. Have you made any estimate of the probable expense of a general communication with India ?— 
Yes ; I assisted in making part of an estimate fur that purpose. Major Head and the gentlemen of the 
provisional cujimitee called upon me to furnish them with some particulars, and in so far as the engineer¬ 
ing department was concerned, 1 did furnish them particulars. 

<392. 'I'heii you have no further information to give upon that point in addition to what 488 already 
been given by Major Head ?—1 presume not. 

1393. You furnished him with those particulars, and he has given them in; what distance should you 
recommend the steamers, of the size you propose, to go without requiring to replenish their coal ?—^Thc 
shortest possible stations for all the steamers. 1 have known one instance, that is, I have it on report, 
I was not present, but I have it on such report as 1 have every reason to place faith in that a vessel 
starting from Falinoutii with the Mediterranean mail has been worked at an hourly expenditure of fuel, 
in the first instance, of 14 bushels an hour, and before she has reached Gibraltar been consuming 19 
bushels. That was from the accumulation of the saturated solution, from the deposit in the boiler, and 
from the inertness of the men. 

1394. Chairman.) From the deposit of salt ?—From the deposit of salt and from the joints becoming 
loose, the packing being worn, anq;Jhe inertness of the men altogether, all causes combining ; the shorter 
the distance that is run the n.aie et^dmical the vessel becomes, the longer she lasts. We have better 
performances from the same - veo vessels. The Dundee and Perth Stove made very good voyages, run¬ 
ning between Dundee and London, foy instance ; but pjace those vessels between London and. Qibr^- 
tar and the average consumption%f liie! will Increase ; it is simply from those causes. 
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1395. Then your opinion is it would be advisable to have as many depdts as possible in that commu¬ 
nication ?—Certainly, to have short stages, and to relieve the vessels as frequently as possible, not to 
make a vessel take the mail at Suez and go on with it to Calcutta, but if possible not to allow one ves- 
,sel to be at sea continuously for more than five or sis days if practicable ; but that is not practicable, 
•'but at any rate to limit it as much as possible. 

1396. Then looking to the expense of the cstahlishment of the various dcpdil^, yon consider that that 
expense would more than be couni erbiilanccil by the longer the vessels would be likely to last ?—-And the 
wear and tear will be very sensibly less. 

1397. Have yon any ide;* of the annual expense of one of the Mediterranean packets ?— None in the 

world ; I have not the slightest idea what the expense is. • 

1398. How many passengers do you aj>{»r«hend a vessel of the size you have described (of 650 tons) 
would be capable of t.iking, independent of fuel ?—About 45 aft-passengers and 35 fore-passengers, 
between servants anil masters about 00 person.s. 

1399. But bow many could such a vessel accommodate with convenience and iierfect comfort ?—About 
that number. 

1400. You do not mean cabin passengers.!*—All of tiiein cabin passengers, only some of them fore- 
cabin passmgeis and other aft-cabin passengers, between masters and servants ; I suppose that some 
persons carry servants ; all persons are counted passengers, although they are in diftereiit situations. 

1401. Do yon suppose that a vessel of such a size would he enabled to carry a general cargo, independ¬ 
ent of the passengers' luggage, uu-J also iiidi-peiident of the fuel ?—Certainly not; not to maintain any¬ 
thing like a fair average speed. 

1402. 'riicn what additional tonnage would you give a vessel, looking to the advantage of receiving a 
certain tonnage for the conveyance of fuel ?—Those vessels would be calculated to carry about 20 tana, 
because 1 always understood it was merely p ireels and samples and objects of value, wliich go into a 
small space, and arc not weighty. 

1403. Looking to the conveyance of a more general cargo and a heavier one, what sized vessel should 
you ftiiiik it advisable to adopt ?—^Tben of courne we must increase the size. 

1404. Supposing you had a vessel of 1,000 tons, and a proportionate horse power, what tonnage would 

such a vessel have spared for a cargo, over and above the quantity of fuel necessary ?—She would have very 
little more comparative room, if we were to put pow'er into her in the proportion which the vessel's 
power bears to the vcssel’.s size. ^ 

1405. How many tons do you calculate; you can form an opinion as to that?—^Tu obtain the same 
average speed that this vesssel would, she would not ilo it; I could not put any more in. 

1406. Then I understand you to state you must diminish the vessel’s speed if you give her any more 
room for cargo ?—Yes, certainly. 

1407. Of course, the witness understands that the question put to him is with reference to the distances 
those vessels would have to go in euinmuiiication with India ?—I suppose they are to comraunicate 
with the ?c\eral points on which I have been already questioned. And you cannot put weight into 
vessel without sinking that vessel, supppusing ii tu be the same vessel; for instance, you cannot put 
extra weight into that vessel without sinking her move in the water; by immersing;! her more in the 
water, the greater duty she has to perform, and with the same power, she cannot perform that duty 
with equal rapidity. 

1408. But considering that a vessel may not have to go at the utmost more than 1,600 miles, do yon 
not suppose that the quantity of fuel in’igii^# be diminished with safety, so as to admit of greater 
room for the conveyance of a cargo ?—If you diminish, you must replace that weight. 

1409. But with«safety, looking to tlie possible obstacles from contrary winds, for instance, thatthe 
vessel may meet with ? —Not from Bonib.iy, in the monsoon ; you might diminish it from Ceylon, but 
in no great degree during the monsoon: at any other time of the year, in variable weather, then yon 
may diminish the quantity of coal and immerse the vessel equally by a cargo. 

1410. Have you turned your attention to any of the late improvement is steam machinery ?—Yes,! have. 

1411. With a view to the curtailment of space in steam vessels ?—I have seen most of the plans 
which have been brought forward. 

1412. Is there any of those plans that you could particulaily recomnend?—I do not think there is 
any that has yet had that test of experience which would justify mein recommending it to the Committee. 

1413. Have you any acquaintance with Mr. Collyer's boilers?—! have seen them. 

1414. Are you aware that a vessel has been fitted with Collyer’s boilers, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiraltv ?—The Pluto. 

I41.’>. ' It was a tried ?—It was tried. I saw the builers when they were fitted, and I saw them after 
they came out. ** 

1416. Do you know the vessel against which this vessel was tried} the Meteor, I think it was?—^The 
veesels are very dissimilar. 

1417. Did you understand how many knots an hour the Meteor made passing down the river ?—It is 
so long since that I carry it in my mind ; 1 cannot recollect that at all. 

1418. Are you acquainted with Hill’s condensers ?—I am. 

1419. What is yonr opinion with^regard to their application 7 —I think it is a most valuable iinprore- 
ment, and one that I almost should say is absolutely necessary to India steam. 

1420. Are you aware it has been stated as an objection to them that it renders the machinery much 
more complicated, more difficult to put in order if once it gets oiu of repair ?—It may have been so sta¬ 
ted ; I do not see in what respect it injures the rest of the machinery, but they may be applied to engines 
without altogether preventing the common cemdenser from being fitted to the vessel, likewise ; should 
anything occur to them, recourse may be had to the common mode of condensation. 

1421. Are there any of the Govetnment vessels already fitted with those condensers ?—I believe one } 
the Gorernmsnt did mrder one set of engines to be fitted with them, but I believe those engines are not 
yet erected in the vessel} I do not believe the vesel is launched yet. 
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1492. known any other rcsseli to whieh they have been applied, ami’ fiMind to micrted - 

The Hercuh^ Monging to Ltrerpool, I think, at any rate built at Liverpool, which ram from London 

tp 0 omo porfhujrdimd now, and has done for a long time, I think to Cork, t was iofottned by the 

^igitwer gi-^WuvuIeg, whom I questioned upon the subject, without his knowing who I whs or that I 
was at all (^nitschMf with steam machinery; I inquired of him on one occasion when t had known they- 
bad opened their boilers after many months’ use of the condensers, and I asked him in what state be 
found the bidlers; he told me they were as clean then (they had been working them for seren months) 
as they were the day they were put into the vessel; and the same or similar statements have been made 
by other persons who have had opportunities of inspectiiig^these boilers. There are several other vessels j 
I do not carry in my mind now the numbers, but they have been now under experiment, if I may so say, 
for two years; and 1 do not know any one instance in which they really failed. 

1423. Then it is your decided opinion, as a scientific man, that those condensers have been found to ^ 

answer the purpose in every respect ?—I should say, certainly. , 

1424. And that the experiments have been sufllcieutly tried to justify you in recommending thnn to 
be applied in those new vessels about to be built for steam communication with India ?— I abonld say, 
sBctatnly j J ham.iw hesitation in sayii^; tbaL 

In the Hercules, the vessel you named, is.tl>e boiler iron or copper N-Lwo} and ht b a vmf 
0 eal ndnatage indeed presen^ by Hall’s condensers, that it enables yoatotet»atJwiu>eofw!<m.boiikws, 
bccanse irmi boilers, are certainlv stronger than copper ones. ’ 

And yon do not apprehend the same liability to accident with an iron boiler, while uriiig Hall’s 
cemdensers, that jrou would with an iron boiler without them ?—No question about i^ because it totally 
prevents iocrastation, and it renders the Welsh coal more valuable^ 

1427. Are y^ aware that there exists a very essential difference in the nature of the water of the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocew; that in the one sea the water Is much more saline than the other j has a great¬ 
er proportion of sulphuric acid and lime ?—I suppose the water of the Red Sea would be the most impreg¬ 
nate ; I should imagine so, there being no rii i r» discharge into it, and the evaporation being very great. 

1428. _ Assuming that to be the case, of course you are aware there would be a greater liability to 
incrustation ?—There would, under those circumstances. 

1429. Then any di£&ouIty likely to arise from the necessity of often going out uuder such circum 
stances would be completely obviated by tlie use of the patent condensers ?—Yes. 

1430. And do you (^template any casein which it is possible that incrustation may arise?—^There 
can be no possible way in which it nan take place, because he resorts to the very ingenious plan of distil¬ 
ling water from the uea water in a separate vessel; whatever deposit there is takes place, that is in a sepa¬ 
rate vessel, BO that the Iwilers, and the engines are worked with pure water. It is not only the boiler, but 
the engine likewise, which will suffer very much from the hot salt water; the injection of sea water 
impregnated into the condensers, in the course of time, insures the effect of the easgine, and likewise des¬ 
troys the condensers. 

1431. In Collyer's boilers there is an improvement, which I should think applicable to any steani- 
tnghte.|4w«htiirkissw wbellKrywiai»3uq(ttintcd \ritbthe-s«fe^ or Incmhmgvpipa^ao'tadlcd by Mr. 
Ccdlyer ?—No, 1 do not recollect it. 

[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Samuel Briggs, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

1432. Chairman.] WIlA'Larc you ?—A inerch.tiU in London, and at Alexandria in Egypt. 

: 433. How long have you raided and been engaged in business in Egypt, and arc you now engaged in 
any louse or firm there f—My connexion with Egypt commenced with the conjunct expedition under 
Sir ilaiph Abercrombie and Lord Keith in 1801, and on the evacuation of the country by our forces at 
the peace of Amiens I was appointed his Majesty’s consul at Alexandria, in 1803. This office I resigned 
in 1810, but established a commercial house at that port, and have visited the country four times suice. 
I have resided in it at various periods more tiian 2 years, and my house still continues there, under the 
firm of Briggs & Co. ♦ 

J434. During that time, had you ever occasion to go to any part of India, and are you generally 
acquainted with the commerce of India and the Red Sea as it has existed during your resilience in 
Egypt?—About 20 years ago I visited Bombay by the route of the Red Sea, embarking at Suez and 
returning by Cosseir. It was an object with the Pacha of Egypt (the same who now governs the coun¬ 
try) to open a commercial intercourte with India,in which he embarked largely himself, but nhe mo- 
meat was very unfavoufabi 't-om 181.7 to 1819), and the trade was relinquished ; it was at' the 
period when the free trade viv.a in full operation, both in India and in England. The natural conse¬ 
quence of this sudden compel^ gae, throughout India, a great depredation in the price of inerts 
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and a large advance na all exports, which produced ruinous effects in England and throi^hout Europe 
as well as in Egypt. The fiscal regulations of the Egyptain government would, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, have defeated the enterprise, and a duty on imports from India was levied of nine percent., 
including custom and escort duty, besides two Spinish dollars per camel load of goods in additfon to the 
’ regular hire 

1435. Are you aware of any political or fiscal regulations of the Viceroy of Egypt which would in any 
degree impede the progress of passengers, or such njerchandize as is likely to pass by steam navigation 
through Egypt to India ?—The Pacha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, has always been friendly to acommer* 
cial intercourse with India as well as with Europe, and is disposed to afford every protection to trade 
across the Desert to Suez, and by the route of Cossoir and tlinoughout the Red Sea, wherever his power 
extends. To insure, however, his cordial co-operation, it would be necessary to enter into a special 
negotiation on these points ; all depends on his will; he can promote or thwart the trade at pleasure j 



The nullity of the trade in English ships under the former onerous duties, and the more enlarged views 
of commerce and politics now entcraiiied by the Pacha, may possibly induce him to consent to a modi¬ 
fication of the custom duty, .uid place it upon the same footing at S\iez and Cosscir as at Alexandria, 

143b. Would the Viceroy of Egypt be likely to grant permission for the free transit of all goods 
across the Isthmus for re-exportation, without the necessity of opening the packages, on the payment of 
a moderiitc sum in the gross per annum, fir for a modorntc ad valorem, transit duty on an English 
custom-house certificate, or in any other mode which you can suggest, by which the opening of packages 
in passing through Egypt would be avoided ?—Tlie transit of merchandize through Egypt for re-expor- 
tatiou witliout openiiig the packages could only be arranged by special agreement with the Pacha j but 
he possibly might be induced to .allow such transit on trial for one or two years, on payment of a fixed 
sum in the gross per aiintnn, or for a moderate sum ad valorem on an English custom-house certificate, 
carc»being taken that the full duty be p<ud on all goods intended for the consumption of the country. 

1-137. l>o you think he would uillitigly enter into sneli a negotiation ^—1 dc. 

1438. What are the articles of merchandize rvhich in your opinion are the most likely to be conveyed 
by steam vessels from England to India, and vies verxd, in the event of a regular monthly comimmi- 
cation being established between the two countries ^—In ordinary times, such goods only as are of 
comparatively small compass and great value could be expected to go by the Desert to Suez and India, 
as all heavy guoils of conipai-utii'cly small value would continue to go by the Cape. When the com¬ 
munications by steam become regular, and eonfidence is established, no doubt both imports and exports 
by the Red Sea would progressively increase. The articles likely to take that route are coral, cucbiiieal, 
both of Turkey and Egypt, quicksilver from Trieste, and then fancy silk stuffs and fine manufactures, 
white lead, larnetto, foil or tinsel, of which there is a large consumption, bullion, books, periodicals, &c. 
to India, and from India, r.iw silks and silk goods, indigo, shell lac, cloves, cnssalignea, cinnainori, 
nntmeg.s, and other spices, pearls, tortoise-shell, Cashmere shawls, gums, tea, coffee, pepper, aloes and 
other drugs. 

14.39. la the event of the packages not being open-d in Egypt, would there, in your judgment, be 
any danger from plague or otlier infection from goods imported into England or India, convej'ed in 
closely soldered tin boxes, enclosed in wooden c.ases, iron-bound, or not corded, such goods being origi¬ 
nally shipped at a clean port ?—Goods originally prepared at a clean iiort in Europe, if closely soldered 
ill tin cases, or Enclosed in oil-skin covers and .strong wooden cases, iron bound, without cords externally 
can lu' in no danger whatever from plague or other infection, if suffered to pass through Egypt unopened 
that I can speak positively to. 

1440. VVhnt interruption docs the plague give to commercial transactions and intercourse amongst 
Europeans in Egvpt; at what season of tlic year does it chiefly prevail, and does it ever entirely cease ; 
does it periodically appear every year, or for how long docs it occa.sioii.ally disappear ?—Tlic plague docs 
sometimes ill the spring months interrupt trade among the Europeans and native Clin.-itiaus in Egypt, 
panicularly in uiunnfactures and .sucli articles as are suppo,^d to be susceptible of contagion, but when¬ 
ever it does prevail in spring, it always ceases in 8ummerjj''(and that I speak from a long o.xperieiice 

there) with tlie great heat, at Cairo and in Upper Egj’pt about the end of June and at Alc.xandria and in 

Lower Egypt about the end of July ; during the remainder of the year the country is free from pkagueand 
is heali hy. At intervals the plague ceases altogether for eight or ten years, as from the year 1893, to 1813, 
and subsequently at other intervals ; after a total cessation of some years it usually is very destructive 
the first year that it breaks out again, but the principal victims arc tiie_ diseased, dissolute, ill-fed and 
dirty natives of the lower orders, and Europeans of the same description. It very rarely attacks the 
middle and uppec classes, who arc temperate and cleanly in their persons and habits, though exceptions 
are sometimes to be found. After the first year, when the most diseased have been swept away, if it 
does shovv itself in the following spring it is generally of a milder character, and alvvws ceases at the 
summer solstice; and though it may re-appear for a succession of seasons, from March to 
June, and sometimes in .January or February, it gradually loses its malignancy,^ until 

the disorder becomes extinct for a number of years. In _ ordina^' ^seasons it is not 

more fatal than typhus, cholera, and some other maladies which periodically visit Europe, with the ex¬ 
ception of the month of March to the end of May, when the river Nile is at the lowest and the hot winds 
prevail. The climate is one of the finest in the world, though in general it is supposed to be one of the 
worst. Few climates can be compared to Upper Egypt from October to February, as it rarely or never 
rains, and the country is covered with verdure and freshness. In summer the upper coui^ry, and indeed 
all Egypt, is exempt from rain, and the weather is hot, but at Alexandria and in Lower Egypt the cool 

refreshing winds from the north and west set in regularly from the summer solstice to the equinox of 

September, and the heat is then really oppressive. The Nile rises from Jove to ^rtober, when the rains 
of ihe south**west oioiitiioozi full in Abyssinia but never in Sgypt^ which is fertilized by the river^ Abys* 
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•inb and the Mediterranean coast is exposed in winter to rain, like any rther 

rarely extends more than ;50 or 40 miles inland. Much merit iS due to the Pacha of, Eg^t for his ende^ 
voiirs to prevent the introduction of the pliiRuc into the country from Constantinople and other ot 

Turkey and Barbary, whence pilgrims to Mecca frequently come in great numbers, 
board small vessels, with scarcely any comforts, and where fevers and other disordm a e g 
frequently degenerate into plague. It has often been traced to these swarms of 

Constantinople, and from Algiers and Tunis, by being crowded on board vessels. At tlM recommendat Ott 
of the European consuls resident at Alexandria, not only did Mahomed All, the Pacha,_ consen 
years ago to establish quwantiiie regulations at Alexandria, but delegated his authority iq ose ma 
to a committee composed o( the foreign consuls and other experienced individuals, so that tlm danger i$ 
much diminished to vvbat it teas iU) years ago. There is no want of medical attendance lit x^’p^an 
some of the Knglish and Vreiich doctors hare fearlessly and successfully treated many pla^e palieatSt 
1441. What would you suggest as the best mode ntid route of cr<»ssiiig the Isthmus of bucz from Alex'- 
andria, and in what period niiglit it be (lone by passengers without c.\tra(>rui..ary fatigue and inconve¬ 
nience} and would tlic sniiu'time be sufficient for the conveyance of such inerchaiiclise as would bc 
likely to pass liy that route ?—The Isthmus of ffuev- (o Cairo, like the Desert between Cossicrand Kcncb, 
or Thebes, on the Nile, can be crossed at all seasons without any particular danger or extraordinary 
fatigue or inconvenience, if passengers arc provided wi(li tents, and take with them the necessary sup¬ 
plies of provisions, water, wine, and tlieir nsiial comforts. The journey from Suez to Cairo is usually 
performed in three days, sometimes, witli light baggage, in two days, the distance being 72 miles. A 
special messenger, by dromeilary, may perform the distance in one day, and even less; the route by 
Cosseir, either to Keneh or Thebes, on the Nile, is about l‘J5 miles, and the journey generally occupies 
five days} both roads are of hard gravelly saml, fit for carriages, with trifling exceptions, which could be 
removed without any great difficulty. No caniages, liowever, arc to be procured iu the rountry, though 
the Paelia and some of liis eotirt have of late years introduced several from Germany and England for 
their own private use. The oidy present mode of eonveyanec for baggage and nterchandise is by camels, 
and for passengers by mules, horses, dronied.i'IIand i'Sijts of a superior breed ; all these haveweasy 
paces, hut the" mot ion of the earaci is very laboriou-s, so that this patient, useful animal is seldom used 
but for the transport of baggage} its usual pace is two miles and a half per hour ; but though the other 
animals travels quicker it is not prudent for travellers to separate from their supplies, but they may let 
them proceed on for an hour or so before them. In the Desert between Cosseir and Keneh or Thebes, 
on the Nile, the difficulties which formerly existed, for want of water, have of late years been removed, as 
two English borers, with a Swi' mineralogist, were employed for two years, 1831 and I8ff2, in sinking 
new wells and deepening the ol(‘ wells, so that now there is plenty of w'ater along the whole line of 125 
miles, at convenient distances; so much so, that when the old wells formerly yielded in 12 hours only a 
scanty supply of five to eight skins of dirty water, there is now a regular supply of eight feet deep by eight 
feet in diameter, in 12 hours, quite enough for a small caravan. This undertaking was patronized by the 
enlightened ruler of tgypt, and by his no less energetic son, Ibrahim Pacha, who afforded a native guard 
and every protection to the two borers and their assistants, who were sent out from England with the 
necessary implements, and employed in the deserts during more than three years, at the expense of an 
English gentleman connected with the country, in the hopes it would be of permanent benefit to travel¬ 
lers to and from India, as well as to the numerous pilgrims to and from Mecca; and Mecca and all the 
coast of Arabia is supplied with corn by this route. Several attempts for water were made in the Desert, 
between Suez and ( airo, by the same r'lrib.s and in one place, about midway, with partial success; but 
after constructing galleries communicav>ag ■ the shaft to collect the water, it gradually'disappcarod, so 
that there is no wafer in the whole course of 72 miles, except in the vicinity of Suez. It is very likely 
the eompleU* and partial success which has attended these excavations may induce the Pacha of Egypt to 
prosecute further attempts, both in Egypt and Syria; and in fact, at Ins desire, 40 boring drills were sent 
out to his Highness in the year the iron rails for which were to be made at his own foundries. 

I have crossed myself the Desert of Sue/ three times, in the hottest part of the year, in July 
and August, am! the Desert of Dossier once, ill the month ot June, without suffering any particular 
inconvenience ; and at that season the nights are chilly, and it is advisable to he provided with cloaks 
and blankets for many persons are disposed to travel by night in prefeieiiee ; though the sun is very 
powerful by day, and tlie lieat is increased by the reflection ot the sands, the dews are also very heavy. 
The introduetioii of palanquins, with Indian bearers, for the use of ladies, or even gentlemen, would be a 
very great neconunoihition, and probably would he patronized afterwards by the Pacha and bis court, 
and he the menus of inducing .several sets of bearers to settle in the country, which would materially 
facilitate the iiitercoiirsp between India and Egypt. TJiis might likewise be promoted were the Pacha 
to encourage the settlement iu Plgypt of part of the redundant population of Indian Mahometan 
laho.ii-ers ; they come up to Mecca to perform their pilgrimage, and were he to encourage them I think 
that i* would uuitcrially facilitate the intercourse ; and also Indian Mahometans for the cultivation of the 
the soil, mmibers of natives having of late years been much drained for recruiting the army and navy of 
the Pacha, to the detriment of agriculture, in general the source of the wealth of Egypt. Many hundreds 
of Maltese labourers and artisans have for years been settled at Alexandria and Cairo, and obtain a 
livelihood w Inch they would not iu their own island ; and an .T.Tangement with the Pacha for encourag¬ 
ing Indian settlers m the upper provinces would be likely to prove beneficial to both countries, and 
cement the connexion between them. 

1442. Are there any roads, or might they he readily constructed, by which carriages could pass any 
portion of the distance from Alexandria to the Red Sea, and by what route ?—When 1 quitted Egypt, 
six years ago, there were no carriage roads between Ale.xandria and the Red Sea, but they might easily 
be made between Cairo and Suez, and between Keneh and Cosseir, in Upper Egypt, where the Pacha 
has given his sanetion and co .> ation ; and that he is so disposed I know, for five or six years ago I 
scut out to one of his principal territories nn English stage-coach, by his particular desire, and he then 
had the intention of making roads, and he has had carriages for his own use, and I am now sending him 
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ont two landaus, which I am f^oing to have built here on purpose for him, which shows he has had tlie 
disposition, though it has been deferred, for he has so many things in hand, but if once he aces the 
^vantage of it he will do it. The usual route for travellers and goods prior to the year 1820 was by sea, 
in country boats, from Alexandria to Hoaetta, on the Nile, and thence in other boats by the river to 
■'Cairo. But since the formation by the Pach.a of the famous canal of Mahinondin, which leads from 
AlMandrin across the country to Affc, opposite Pou, on the Nile, it saves one-third of the distance to 
Cairo, besides avoiding the dangcr.ous bar or bogas at the mouth of the river. All passengers aiui goods 
go by the canal to and from Cairo, and thence by Suez or Cosscir to the Red Sea, as described in answer 
to Q. 1441. The Pacha has had it in contempliition for some time to construct an iron railway across 
the Isthmus from Cairo to Suez, and Ins had part of the rails prepared in Ragland and sent to Egypt. 

1 1443. Is there any danger or iIUTienlty hi /M-fsiog through Egypt at present, either from the Arabs in 

' the Dc<ert or otbertrlsc ? — There Is no dvif'er nor ditfienlty to he apprehended, from the Arabs in the 
deserts or otherwise, in passing through Egypt, noi- hius there been any for more than 20 years, omnf( 
to the vigorous government of the Paeha. Tlie cnsuulfie.s ;u'o of very rare occurrence, fewer than in many 
parts of Europe ; as in our days we recollect higliwaynien at Hounslow, so 20 years ago there used to be 
irruptions in Egypt, btil latterly, c.isuallies arc of very rare occurrence. 

1144. Being well actiuainted with the eomiuerce of Egypt and India, as well us of Europe, what do 
you consider would be the ultimate, as well as the present effect, In a eommercial view, of establishing a 
regular monthly steam comnmniration between England and India; in the course of a short time, do you 
consiiler that many articles of commerce wliich now oidy find their way round the Cape would he con¬ 
veyed by such steam comnumieatioii direct '^—It is luy opinion that if a regular monthly steam communi¬ 
cation between England and India be established, many articles of coraitierce will be convoyed by such 
steam vessels heretofore have been sent by the Cape; but no heavy bulky goods of comparatively 
small value would take that route under ordinary eircimistanees ; nor do 1 think it would be desirable, as 
it would have a tendency to injure our shipping interests engaged in the trade by the Cape, and conse¬ 
quently would affect one of onr best nurseries for seamen, considerations of primary importance to a 
mariKmc power like England. 

144.5. Do you consider that the insurance of articles by the steam comnimunie.atiun would be heavier 
OP lighter than what is at present paid round the Cape In general, insurance by steamers may be 
effected cheaper, or at the same rates, as by sailing vessels ; but lietween England or any Mediterranean 
port and India by the Red Sea there are other eonsi.lerations which may materially affect the preraitims; 
for it would not be one continued uiihiuken voyage, as from London round the Cape to Calcutta, or 
other port of India, but the goods shipped at Ijondon would first be dlsch.arged at Alexandria, then load- 
eil ill boats by the canal of Mahmad.ih, to proceed by tlie Nile ti> Cairo, where they would be landed 
again, and thence loaded by c.imels for Suez to be re.sbipped for India; the breakage and damage to 
which many packages would be subject by such frecpieut loading and unloading the goods, and which is 
repeated at every halt of the camels during the tliree days’ passage of the Desert, would greatly ineroase 
the risk of t!'e underwriters, who may be expected to demand a high preiiiiuin, or to be exempted from 
'' all average, which would in many instances operate against this route. 

1446. Suppose a necessity to exist, owing to the existence of plague or war in Egypt, for pursuing 
a course up the Gulf of Akaba instead of the Gulf of Suez and crossing the Isthmus to the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, do you think any difficulties would be encountered in that route, eitlicr in cros.sing the 
Desert or otherwise ; and to what part of the Mediterranean would you advise that the steamers from 
Englaud should go >—Were the plague to exist in Egypt in any violent degree, which rarely happens 
above once in eight or ten years, though it may in a milder form prevail for a succession of years in the 
spring months, despatches may still be sent t)i« Suez, in perfect safety, in tin or wooden boxes, iron- 
bound, as mentioned in answer to Q. 1439; small valuable parcels packed in the same way would be 
equally safe; but merchandize in general it might be prudent to suspend shipping, unless packed in 
oilskin or wooden cases impervious to the air, siqiposing that an arrangement could be concluded with 
the Pacha to pass through Egypt unopened, on payment of a specific sum, as iiieiitioiied in answer to 
Q. 1436. The route by the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean shore is very little fre<iiienled, and 
from its greater distance in the Desert to the seat of goveriiiiient is more difliciilt to protect; besides 
which, there is no safe sea port in that direction on the Mediterranean, though anchorage may sonietiines 
be afforded at El Arish, to the eastward of Daiidetta. 

1447 . Mr. Jlf'«//MS.J In your answer to a former question, you stated your opinion to be that in 
consequence of the frequent changes of packages from one mode of conveyance to another there might 
be a greater risk, and in consequence a higher degree of insurance ?—Yes. 

1448. Do you not suppose it would be possible to have a different mode of packing and preparation of 
the different articles, so as to prevent any of those consequences which you appear to apprehend ?—It is 
possible, certainly, to alter the packages and make them more secure; there may be some few exceptions. 

1449. In the case of quicksilver do you not suppose it possible ?—Yes ; they do pack it in iron. 1 
think when once the trade is commenced that many improvements may be introduced. 

1450. In fact, that those risks that you apprehend may be met by an alteration in the mode of pack¬ 
ing ?—Yes ; that 1 dare say it may, in a great measure. 

1451. CAairman.] You have no doubt of the disposition of the Pacha to give every facility ^—No, that 
I am certain of. It is only a question if be is expected to guarantee this route, or if we will take the 
cliance of them through any other part of Europe ; he will protect them as far as possible, but he would 
not guarantee in case of plunder that he should make good any ; if there was a duty stipulated for that, 
or if he undertakes this iron railway, he probably will say I will take the usual custom duty, and ns we 
pay for our canela and railways hi Engand, so he must there have a remuneration. That must be nego¬ 
tiated mrsonally with him. 

1452. But you do not consider there is more risk in passing through Egypt in the route dessribed 
than in any other part of Egypt f—^Not at present, nor for 20 years back I do not see there itas been any 
danger at all. 
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!463. You have stated, so long as the present Pacha lives, and during the reign of his successor, 
would he ever attain to that dignity, that there is no likelihood of an interruption to the intercourse, but 
rather an encouragement of it ’—Perfectly so. 

1454. Do you not suppo.sc that, any circumstances, it would be matter of interest to the ^vernor of 
Egypt for the time being to encourage a commiiniciition with India?—Certainly, provided it does not', 
give rise to civil wars ; that is all that I apprehend. We have known Egypt in a state of great confu¬ 
sion when the Mallag-askers commanded ; and when a civil war rages in the country there is no security. 
It is then that the Baiigas rob and plunder e\ cry caravan ; they cannot be controlled ; but so long as the 
governor continues as vigorous as Mahomed Ali, and if it sliould go to his .successor, Ibrahim, or if there 
is a vigorous governor, there is no dangev whatever. But the Arabs never were, for ages back, control¬ 
led in the manner they arc now by the Paeha ; he has organized them, and they see their interest in it, 

1445. And you think it likely, that from the example previously set, or the great benefit resukiflg 
from the present mode of Governmeut, it is likely that tiiat mode of policy would be preserved, under any 
circumstances and under any governor ?—I should hope so. But I apprehend the Sultan has so great^an 
interest in regaining pos.session of Egypt, that it may give rise, if he does make any attempt, to thfowhig 
every thing into confusion, and may produce civil war again. It appears thi* Pacha lias been conciliating 
Constantinople to be recoguived to himself and his successors on paying a tribute, and ^ there was a dis¬ 
position apparently on the part of the Sultan to accede to that, and to allow Ibraham if he succeeds to 
possess all the power of tlie country, but the Pacha would wish to see it hereditary in his family. 

145G. From your knowledge of Egyptain policy, is not your opinion that any other of the European 
powers may exercise influence sufficient over the Pacha or his successor to induce them to alter their 
present policy with regard to ]<lngland ?—I am not of opinion that any power could do it unless cause of 
dissatisfaction 'were giviui by England ; but it is, I know, the policy and the disposition of tlie Pacha to 
encourage the fullest intercourse with this country, notvvithstanding all the overtures of Russia and 
France. I am certain that from the power which England possesses on the Indian Ocean a.s well as tlu‘ 
Mediterranean, we might crush his fleets whenever .ve pleased, and he is sensible of that, and that is the 
hold we have upon him ; but independent of that, I am sure his own individual feeling is in faviJfir of 
England ; we court him less than Russia and France, who in professions are very liberal always, and he 
is very politic and shows great attention to those powers, but in fact his feelings are in lavoiir of England, 

1 can vouch for. 

1457 . In an answer you gave to a former question, did you mean to recommend particularly the route 
between Cairo and Suez in preference to the route between Kciich and Cosseir ?—Yes : that is the most 
frequented and the shortest across me Desert. The other is more pleasajit, perliaps, to passengers ; 
gentlemen who come from India, and have got time to spend, by going to Kcnch^ and Thebes, they have 
tlie opportunity there of seeing the finest antiquities in the world ; there are none in any part of Europe to 
be compared to them ; and all down the Nile it is a very pleasant navigation; and if they go for the benefit 
of their health, too, if it is in the winter months, for the wii)*'*r there is just like the spring of Italy. 

1858. In the event of water not being found on the passage, between Cairo aiul isuez, do you appre¬ 
hend that the want of it would pre.sent any serious objection to the comniuiiic.ition between Suez and 
Cairo?—No, I do not apprehend (hat, for it has always been carried on. There are more difficulties, of 
course, but then they must take their supplies with them from the Nile ; but if water was found there it 
would then heeome a regular route, and there would be no dilficulty whatever; in fact, might drive a 
ciirrricle all aeross that desert; thne is only just one or two spots, extending not many yards, where 
yon might blow up the rocks, but it is a P”p biwd road. , . . 

14.19. Do you know whether a whccleu ca"'.., ever crossed it ?—Yes; the Pacha has passed it with 
some of his wives, when he went himself to Mocha; 011 his return the carriage was sent therefor them ; 
that was many years ago. 

14(i0. What description of carriage was it?—A kind of English barouche, 

14(51. A heavy carriaife /—A heavy e.iriiage ; a four-wheel eairiage. 

) 462. Drawn 'by what .uiiuiHls ?—j Ir.a wn by horses; they are excellent horses in Egypt, only you must 
have your supplies of wafer and provender. 

]4(xi. Up to what period does j'our information regarding the search for water extend’/—Not sub¬ 
sequent to the vear 1832 or 18.3;5: the borers came home at that period. 

1461. Are von aware that a search lias been made since that period and water discovered ?—No, I am not. 

116 . 1 . Have yon heard .such was the case''—No, 1 have not heard anything of that, but I should 
not he at .'ill surprised tliaf if a further attempt should be made it would succeed ; the Pacha, with 
his revenue, can do anytfiiiig. but for a private individual it would be too much to undertake. 

1466. Have you been on the route between Kench and Cosseir?—I have; 1 traversed it about 18 
vcsirs 

146 / Do you know anything of the harbour?—It is a very indifferent harbour; the harbour of Cos¬ 
seir is ve > small; I liavc'bccn llicre in a ship of3011 or 400 tons, but it is not good anchorage when the 
wind blow s from the cast or north-cast. 

1468. You do not apprehend any difficulty in a steamer anchoring there or laying there for a short 
period ?—No; ihey have been employed tlu re several times ; when Sir John Malcolm came, he touched 
there ; I think‘f was the Hugh Lindsay, and afterwards came up to Suez. When Lord Clare embarked 
he went to the port of Co'.seir, in I think the same steamer. 

1169. Assuming that to he the dcpfli, and a place of general embarkation, should you recommend that 
a steamer slit uld stay at Cosseir on its way ?—Just etipassent, as they do at Malta; it would be a very 
pleasant thing, because there is no occasion to be detained more than two hours, just to put passengers on 
shore; it could be done without any loss of time; hut at Suez there is very good anchorage for ships 
of 800 or l,(K)0toiis. and during the expedition under Sir David Baird, when the Indian army came 
to Egypt, they had East Iiidiar. f 1,000 tons there. 

147 (i. Do you know anything oi ihe Island of Camaran ?—Nothing; I stopped at Mocha, and I 
went down the Red Sea myself, and passed by Camaran, but I had no knowledge of it then. 



1471. Is it your opinion a regular passage to and fro of steam vessels would induce the Abyssinians 
to form a trade, which is known not to exist at present ?—It might in progress of time, but they are 
constantly in a state of civil war, the galley troops and the Abyssinians, so that on that coast there 
is no safety; from the time Mr. Salt was there on a mission, I believe the country was much in the 
same state, and there is no safety; they carry goods over to Mocha; make a depAt there for goods and 
produce of that country. 

1472 . Do you not suppose that that commercial intercourse would increase ?—Yes, that I firmly 
believe; if once there is security, and that a trade is commenced, I hare no doubt that the trade with 
Abyssinia would increase, but if it continues in a state of disturbance, tliere will always be insecurity. 


The Honourable John EHiotl, called in ; and Examined. 

1473 . ChaiTman.y YOU belong to the civil service of Bengal >—I do. 

1474 . How long were you postmaster-genera! in Calcutta?—From 1829, I forget the month, to 
December, 1835,1 think. 

147 . 5 . flow are the public despatches and correspoiulciiecs at present conveyed between England and 
Calcutta ?—By sailing ships; entirely by sailing ships. 

1476 . A very small portion of that correspondence hitherto has come by the overland despatelt ?—A 
very small portion of it has come, certainly. 

1477. How many days arc required for the common post to pass between Calcutta and Bombay in the 
dry season and in the wet season ?—The average to Bombay and from Bombay was U days and 11 hours, 
in March, I8.S5 ; that is in <lry weather, and in wet weather, in the month of March of the same year, 
taking an average rate from Bombay, was 11 days, 11^ hours ; but this mail was at that time detained 
several hours at Midnapore, on their way to Calcutta, and at Pounah, on their way to Bombay, which has 
since been remedied ; tl>is will shorten t!ie time about 10 hours. In the wet season, 011 an average, I 
should say three days may be addl'd, and in very inclement weather, whentlie rains arc at their height, 
further delays are oce.isionally experienced ; I have known them as much as two days more, I think. 

14/8. Wliat was the cause of those delays?—The inundation of the country by the heavy fall of rain, 
and the filling of tlie rivers; rendering them even impossible. 

1479 . Are any of the packets yet lost?—I do nut rememher any packet having been entirely lost on 
th.it road ; ! have known packets lost fora time owing to the people being taken by tigers. 

1480. Are they ever so damaged as not to be legible ^—I do not remember an instance upon that road. 

1481. Do you remember many instances of the post-runners being taken by tigers?—1 think 1 re¬ 
member as many as five men being killed vipon that road at the time 1 was postmaster-general: I will not 
be eel tain wliether there weie four or live. 

1482. Is there any main ro.id between Calentta and Bombay ?—If by main road is meant a road for 
wheeled convevanee, there ii notliiiig further thm from Bombay to Pounah, that I am awaic of, which is 
i 3 miles. 

1488. What is the duration of the dry and wet reasons ^—^1’hc dry and wet seasons, so culled in the 
Posl-officc, are from the 1 st of July till the 1st of November, that is the wet season ; and from the 1st of 
Novembdr the last d.iy of June is the dry season. The contidct rates are different for tliosc periods; the 
contr.ret.ors contr.ict fora diff'rent rate of travelling at the two periods of the year. 

• 484. In what mode are the dawks carried '—On that road they are during the dry weather carried by 
foot-runners from Calcutta to Riporc ; tire distance is 535 miles to Ripore, from thence to Omroirtie 
which is the termination of the Bertgal post-office jurisdiction, they are carried in the dry weather by 
irurses, 011 horseback, and in the rainy sea.soii by men ; I cannot tell the exact distance of that, but at .1 
rough guess I should say it is upon an average 339 or 340 miles; now, from Omroirtie to Pounah, 1 
believe, a contract has been made since I left Indi.i; it vv;is coimneiicing, in (iict, when 1 left India ; for 
the conveyance of the mails, in the same way as above ; tliat is, by horses in dry weather, and by men in 
wet, and from Poonah to Bumliay they are conveyed in a wheeled conveyance of some description, some¬ 
thing like a gig I imagine. 

1485 Mr. MuUitis.] At all seasons ’—1 believe at all se.asons. 

1480. Chairman.'] Wlnit portion of thi., route is intersected by unlie.dtiiy Jungle?—Nearly the 
whole way from Midnapore to Nagpoie is tbioegli jungle, and a great pail of vvhieh is unliealthy at 
most periods of tlie year ; I c.ninot exjictly define it more closely than that. 

1487. The distance being .ihonl how many miles ?—Prom Midnapore to Nagpore is about G09 miles, 

near 650 miles. , 

1488. Dll you know of the intervention of .my jungle on the Bomb.iy side ?—.\fler leaving N.igpore, 

1 believe there is a good deal of jungle between Nagpore and the Almahad, hut I do not know the extent 
of it. 

1489. Do you think passengers landing at Bombay could make this route overland to Calcutta ?— 
Generally speaking, 1 should say, certainly not; healthy young men might do it at particular periods of 
the year ; but fcnmles and children could never do it, and tlic strongesi men can only do it occasionally, 

I should say at particular periods, under the present arrimgemcnt, certainly. 

1490 Is there any dawk conveyance of parcels established between Calcutta and Bombay ?—There 
was one established just before 1 left the office, but I do not think it was quite complete, but there is 
one now I should imagine ; at any rate, whether there is or not it might always be put. 

1491. —How many days is banga in passing in the two seasons ?—That had only just commenced 
when 1 came away. 

1492. Mr. Mullins.j Can you form any opinion as to the period ?—Yes, I can. 

1493. Chairmm-] What is the difference between the ordinary post and the banga between other 
stations, sapposing the arrangements to be as well completed on one roatl as on the other ?—-The post 
from Calcutta to Meerut, a distance of ^ miles, travelled it in March, 1835 in seven days and 20 ^ 
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bouTB ; the banga, in the month of April in tlie game year, was about 12 days j therefore, it is the dif¬ 
ference between 12 days and seven days and 20 hours j it is about a third more. 

1494. 'At what rate do periodicals and parcels go by the dawk banga ?—By the dawk batiga'the par¬ 
cels go, and it. does not signify whether they are periodicals or what they are, if they go in the banga 

they go by the weight ? n i 

1495. If persons in Bengal wish to embark to England by Bombay, what route would they be iiKeiy 
to proceed ?—If they wish to embark in steamers ? 

1495*’. Yes, by Bombay.—They would be compelled, I should imagine, to go round by sea from any 

part of Bengal. . ,. c • .c 

14iX}. And do you know what is the length of passage ?—TJiere is a table in this book which gives the 
probable Jene^th of passage all the year, but 1 never had anything to do with that department at all. 

1497. I suppose you know when the monsoon is unfavourable ?—Jt occupies a ve^ much longer time 
than I should suppose it would occupy ; fiOor 70 days in the most unfavourable periods of the year. 

1498. In short, very few persons from Bengal would avail themselves of that communication ?—In the 
most uiifa\<Mirable periods of the year 1 should think very few. 

1491). Also at other aeusoiiB ?—At ut her seasons. I have known some few people go round that way 
to join the steamers in their present imperfect state, and therefore probably more might go if they were 
more peifeci, but 1. cannot imagine it would become a general route at all. 

1500. If a communication by steam vessels from England to Calcutta could be eflfected in about two 
months, do you tliiuk the great mass of correspondence would take that channel V —1 certainly think 
that the greater portion of private correspondence would take that channel if it could he secured under 
that supposition. 

1501. Now, w'hat rate of postage on single and double letters by that communication would you re- 
coninicnd so as to insure its general adoption ?—I think the rale that was adopted by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors a very fair rate ; it is a very low rate, I think, and taking it as a matter for the accommodation of 
the public and not as a matter of re\cn’i'- 1 should say it is a very fair rate. I have 
made a iiieiiiorandmii of that rate from the nuui which came out ut the time 1 was thj^rc. 
The Court’s order of the 23d of February, 183.5, directed that letters weighing a quarter of an 
ounce were to be charged at half a rupee; that is the steam postage on the Bengal side, 
not of course the whole way to England. IjCtters weighing a quarter of an ounce, which are termed sin¬ 
gle letters, half a rupee, above a quarter, and not exceeding half an ounce, one rupee ; half an ounce, and 
not exceeding three quarters, one rujiee and a half ; and three quarters of an ounce, and not exceeding an 
ounce, two rupees, and so on, a rup^ • being charged for every additional half ounce. Single newspapers 
ill covers open at the ends, to be charged the lowest rate, namely, half a rupee. The only objection to 
this arrangement was that it was made in ounces, W'hich was a weight not known in the country ; it was 
impossible to put it in force in the form in which it c.ame, it was therefore converted into sicca weights 
as nearly that rate as possible. 

1.502. What proportion would you say of the whole correspondence would go by this route from Ben¬ 
gal, supposing it were secure for two months ?—1 should think more than half in number of letters, 
much more than half, but in point of weight, 1 should not think there would be perhaps quite half, be¬ 
cause the heavy letters would be comparatively so heavily charged, that I do not think they would go by 
that route, and there must be always a number of letters go by sea, because they are connected either 
with persons or things going in the ships. 

1503. Can you give any estimate of the •'re’j.iSle return of the number of letters so sent 1 can give 
no account of the nmuber ; 1 liavc no rece.ie< ’ - of it, and have no means of getting at it here. 

1504. Mr. Mullins.'] Is it your opinio" lUat the number of letters at present calculated to be sent 
annually would be very greatly increased by the quicker communication between this country and India i* 
—In my opinion, the more you can improve the coinmuiiication the greater the number of letters there 
will be ; in all pust-ollices improved coinmuiiicut.ion is tlie first step towards increasing postage. 

1505. Chairman.] I Relieve the poats tliroughnnt the proviitco of the Bengal presidency were accele¬ 
rated during the time you were postmaster-general ?—They were. 

1506. Have you any table to show in what degree they were accelerated ?—This paper will show to 
what degree thej have been accelerated on the principal roads from the presideney. 


ryy<e WUness delivered tn the same, irhich was read, as /allows :] 
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(A.) 

MEMORANDUM, Bhowing the shortest Time hitherto occupied by any one D4k between the following 

Places, in March, April and May 1835. 


HOURS OCCUPIED. 


RATE OP 
TRAVELLING. 






i 


D. 

H. 

M. 

K. 

p. 

Calcutta to Patnah. 


78 hours occupied, 

or 

3 

6 

4 

5 

30 

Calcutta to Benares. 

■ ■ ■ - 

8*2 

or 

3 

10 

5 

1 

3 



9f» 

or 

4 

3 

5 

1 

38 

Calcutta to Cawnpore. 


126 

or 

5 

6 

4 

7 

19 

Calcutta to Delhie. 


173 

or 

7 

5 

5 

l 

0 

Calcutta to Kurnaul. 


188 

or 

7 

20 

5 

1 

18 

Calcutta to Meerut. 


175 

or 

7 

7 

5 

0 

32i 

Calcutta to Lucknow. 


122 

or 

5 

2 

5 

0 

lOl 

Calcutta to Jubbnlporc.. .. 


160 

or 

7 

1 

4 

1 

32-i 

Calcutta to Berhampore... 


211 

or 

0 

2li 

5 

6 

51 

Calcutta to Bhaugulpore.. . 


4!) 

or 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2i 



48 

or 

2 

0 

5 

3 

20 


.5S 

or 

2 

10 

5 

2 

30 


30.1 

or 

1 

ISi 

4 

6 

27 

Caleiitta to Chittagong. . . . 


7*^ 

or 

3 

1 

4 

5 

14? 

Calcutta to Midnupore ... 


12 

or 

0 

12 

5 

6 

0 

Calcutta to Sumbulpore . 


81 

or 

3 

12 

4 

I 

5? 

(Ulcutta to Nagpore . 

.... 

146 

or 

6 

2 

4 

7 

A ^ a 

Calcutta to Aurung.tbad. . .. 

... 

260 

or 

8 

17 

4 

7 

20 

C'aleulla to Bombay . 


267 

or 

11 

3 

4 

6 

101 

Calcutta to Bulasnre . 


25 

or 

J 

1 

5 

2 

35 



4tH 

or 

1 

16} 

5 

7 

24 

(’alcuttn to Gaugam . 


7o' 

OP 

2 

22 

4 

7 

;i6j 

C'alciitta to Madras . 


210 

or 

10 

0 

4 

3 

8i 


CuMPABATiVB St.atbment of the 


Average Time occupied in the transit Maiuh. 


From Calcutta to Patnah .. 
From Calcutta to Benares .. 
From Calcutta toQorrockporc 
From Calcutta to Cawtipore 
From Calcutta to Delhie .. 
From Calcutta to Hurnaul.. 
From Calcutta to Meerut .. 
From Calcutta to Lucknow.. 
From Calcutta to Subbulpore 
From Calcutta to Berhampore 
FromCalcutta to Bhaugulpore 
From Calcutta to Diuagepore 
From Calcutta to Rungpore 
From Calcutta to Dacca 
From Calcutta to Chittagong 
From Calcutta to Midnaporc 
From Calcutta to Sumbulpore 
From Calcutta to Nagpore.. 
From Calcutta to Aurungabad 
From Calcutta to Bontbay .. 
From Calcutta to Balasore .. 
From Calcutta to Cuttack .. 
Frum Calcutta to Ganjam .. 
From Calcutta to Madras .. 




— _ — —— 

- 




1 




1829 • 




TRAVEL 

LEI) DU- 


TRAVELLED DURING 

THE MONTH OF MARCH 

j RING 

Distance. 



Average 




Number o 

[Number of 


Number of 

Number of 

Number of,Average Rate pci 

Milea tra* 

Hours oc- 


Miles 

Hours occu 

Houra ogm'u- 


Hour* 

veiled du* 

capieil du- 


tra\elle(i during 

pied during 

pied by each 




ring the 

ring Die 


the Month. 

the Month. 

Dak. 




Month. 

Month. 

368 

11,408 

3,068 

128} 

M 

*2 

K 

7 

P. 

0 

11,408 

2,500} 

421 

13,051 

4,.384? 

141} 

2 

7 

5} 

13,05 

2,888} 

516 

15,906 

5,314 

1711 

3 

0 

0 

15,906 

.3,.368 

622 

19,282 
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From Calcutta to the undermentioned Places, for the Month of March 1828 and 1835. 



1507- Mr. Mullins.^ Is it your opininti tliat the number of passctipcrs between this country and 
India will be niaterially increased by the establishment ofuconununication by the Mediterranean ?—That 
is a sort of opinion nbieb is perlectly applicalilc to all other countries; we know whenever additional 
facility is given tin e is an increased number of passengers, and that no doubt would operate towards 
India as it wouhl tow.irds all other countries ; many people are now deterred by the great inconrenience 
and the very gre.it length of passage and the sufferings of a long voyage, and no doubt the number would 
be increased if they could make them in an easier and more comfortable niaiiner. 

1508- You think the increased comforts that such passengers would be likely to have in a steam ves¬ 
sel would induce them to p.iy a larger sum for their passage than they have been previously in the habit 
of doing by the Cape ?—I do not know whether that would operate very largely; I think if it were a much 
liigher rate it w’ouid operate very much to cheek the people from going by it. 

ibU9. Taking the passage money by the shoiter route to be l.bOZ,, vvbile that by the Cape is 120/., 
do you suppose that the greater adv.i 'tagi s on the one route or the other would encourage them to give 
the . trgersum and still cr;ate .in increase of passengers?—No, I do not think it would operate very mate¬ 
rially i> decrease the inmibcr of passengers that increase of rate. 

1510. You considered the question of passage money?—I have not, more than having to pay a good 
deal of itin the course of ii>y life. 

1511. Do you think that the rate charged by the Cape of Good Hope would be a fair rate to charge on 
the shorter passage by steam vessels?—Ujion my word 1 am totaliy incapable of forming an opinion upon 
that 5 1 do not know upon what ground you regulate the thing at all. 

1512. When did vou leave India’—On the 10th .Tanuary 1836. 

151.3. At that pi-iiod what were the ordinary rates of passage money by the Cape of Good Hope ?— 
That varies so eiilircl/ vvitli the cabins, that I cannot say. 

1514. Chairman.} State from the highest to the lowest ?—1 ought to be able to tell; but I really am 
afraid I cannot; they vary very much in different ships ; they vary most exceedingly in different ships ; 
the larger class ships charge • is much as the smaller class ships, and they vary again very much by 
the leputation of the captains, ui u so on, that I cannot say. 
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1515. Mr. MaWwf.j In your estimate of letters have you tok^n into iMiisideration any increase of 

correspondence likely to arise from the greater facilities of coinmunitia.ioiv 1—What ©f letters ? 

1516. The estimate that you have just given in your answer ?—I was ashed vrhat proportion I thought 
would go ; it does not signify if there are a lac of letters or 10 lacs ; I supposed djat half would perhaps 
•'go in that way. 

1517- Are you aware of the rates of postage as specified in the proposed new arrt*)gement ?_^Yes, I 

am ; they are similar to the ones I before enumerated. 

1518. Is it your opinion that a land communication between Bombay and Calcutta oe Bombay and 
Madras could be made safely for the conveyance of passengers generally ?—1 do not think h* the present 
slate of the country it could ; certainly not for passengers generally. 

1519. You therefore think it would be an advantage of great importance that there should be a coinmn- 
^ nication established between the different ports or presidencies of India, so that passengers should not 

have to pass by land and suffer that inconvenience which they do at present ?—I think it would be a very 
great individual accommodation, a very great accommodation to the public generally in the way of getting 
from one country to the other. 

1520. 1 think yon stated, in an answer to a former question, that accidents have sometiniea occurred 
to the mails in their conveyance’—Yes. 

1521. Do you know whether that has been tlie case on many occasions ?—With regard to Ue tigers, 
I stated before I had known four or five men killed by the tigers. 

* 1522. With regard to accidents occurring from other causes, in rains arc you not aware that the mails 
have been sometimes seriously damaged ?—1 do not think more so than on other roads; I really do not 
think over the whole country the last rains 1 was there there were half a dozen wet wallets. 

Dr. Dyonisius Lardver, called in ; and Examined. 

1523. Mr. Mullins.) 1 nBi.iKVEyo\i have devoted yourself to scientific pursuits for many years?—Yes, 
and particulaaly to those branches connected with steam ; yes, I have been a good deal employed in 
that i^y. 

I.524. You have considered also the question of steam communication with India in its various bear¬ 
ings ?—Yes ; I have been a good deal engaged in the consideration of it, first, as a subject of general, 
statistical, and mechanical irnjuiry, and I w s subsequently expressly engaged in it by persons who are 
interested in having the question sifted in all its bearings, at whose suggestion and by whose wish this 
pumjihlet has l»eeii prepared (produciny a pamphlet). 

1525. You have, m this pamphlet of yours, given your opinion us to the number of vessels and the 
si/es of tliosc vessels, the tonnage and steam power of those vessels, tliat should be employed between 
^Alexandria and India ?—Yes. 

1520. Perliaps jou will haie the goodness to repeat that opinion, in order that we may have the advan¬ 
tage of it in evidence ’—1 take it that to est'ahlish a line of communication between Egypt and India, 
wideb could be carried on with certainty and regularity, and wiiich would meet the ditlicuUies which 
necessarily must aiise from the distance, from tiie mechanical skill, and from the peculiar fiscal and geo- 
^ graphical circumstances connected with the route, such as the monsoons, that they ought to be vessels 
of the most ellieieut and powerful description ; and 1 have proceeded upon the supposition, that mere 
economy us to expense was a matter altogether of secondary eunsidcration j with those views, 1 would 
recoimncnd vessels of about 1,(KJ0 tons burthen and 2,50-horse power; and 1 w'ould recommend the 
whole estahhsliment of vessels on the eastern side of Egypt to be of one perfectly uniform character, every 
one to be a counterpart of the others ; so that every spar, and every part of the vessel, both nautical and 
mechanical, could he interchanged one vessel for another; the vessels, in fact, should be duplicates of each 
other. Then I would recommend the voyage to lie divided into stages, and each stage to be worked by se¬ 
parate vessels, for reason that it would be very easy to explain, connected with the nature of the application 
of steam to nautical purposes. It is found that steam engines applied to navigation rriiuire to be cleaned, 
adjusted, and examined at moderate intervals of time ; if you do not do so the engine will not continue to work 
with any advantage; it will get lamed, crippled, and inefiicient; that is one circumstance which puts a limit 
to what 1 would call the stages of the steamers; another is this, that if your stage be long you must carry so 
enormous a quantity of coals (lucl) with you that all the valuable tonnage of your vessel will be occupied 
in that way; for this, and many other reasons, which perhaps it would be tedious to detail to the Com 
mittee, eonnecteil with the mochauieal part of the vessel, after all the consideration I have been able to 
give it, 1 should reeoiiinicnd the voyage from Calcutta as a starting point to be split into two stages of 
this kind : the vessel leaving Calcutta and touching at Madras, would goto Ceylon to Point de Ualle, 
or whatever harbour might be selected in Ceylon; Point dc Guile is the best; then that vessel should 
stop, and the passengers and tin; despatches, and whatever cargo there might he transferred to another 
vessel; that vessel might go to Socotra; and 1 would advise a station of refuge to be established at the 
head of the Maldives, then another line should communicate between Socotra and Bombay, so that that 
steamer would meet the Ceylon steamer at Socotra, Socotra being a common rendezvous. Tlien from 
Socotra to Suez it might be necessary to have an intermediate station, and that (the best, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, which can be selected, all circuiiistances considered) would be the island of 
, Camaran; it occupies a position very nearly midway between Socotra and Suez, and it has what, in my 
^ opinion, is an advantage of very great moment indeed : it is insular, and it is furnished with one of the 
very best harbours in the Red Sea ; it is a harbour which lies on the inner side of the island, next the 
main laud ; you can approach it by ships of almost any burthen^ there is no bar nor anything across the 
strait or passage to prevent you, and ships of any magnitude that ci n be wanted will lie within three or 
four yards of the shore. Tlien from Camaran to Suez is a practicable distance, of about 1,000 miles, 
touching at Cosseir; then the steamer that leaves Socotra I would have stop at Camaran, and after an¬ 
other change from Camaran to have a steamer plying between Camaran and Suez, so that there would be 
separate steamers for each station; that is five distinct lines or runs of separate steamers. 

1527 . Chairman.'l How many would you have for each station ?--One would be sufficient for the 
regular work; there would be on abundance of time for each. 
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1528. What vould be the total estahKshmcnt of steamers for those diiferent stages >..~I should think 
that six or seven would be *«/> abimdance; for the whole of the eastern side fii-e would Veep up regular 
work, and then you would have one or two spare steamers; I mean those for the regular month work, 
from montli. to month ; rtie steamer would do for each station, but in the event of accidents you should 
have a spare one or tj*o to take the place of any of those tliat were damaged; not that even that would 
be necessary, if it w/tc thought a matter of great economy; for example, suppose that the steamer 
between Caniaran and Suez met with an accident the steamer from Socotra could go on to Suez; still it 
would be prud.(»<>t to have one or two spare vessels to Jay on when occasion might require. 

1529. Mr- Mullins^ You are aware that great impediments are offered in a direct passage from 
Bombay to Socotra —In certain months of the year. 

1530. Than, looking to the impediments so offering themselves at certain periods of the year, is it 
your opinion that a vessel of the size you have already stated would be the best vessel to cope with 
the munsooii ?~Decidedly ; it is that fiscal impediment of the south-west monsoon which mainly induces 
me to recemmend vessels of that large tonnage and |)ower. 

1531. ] it has been already stated in evidence, that vessels of about 650 tons, with a proportionate 
horse power, would be considered quite powerful enough for any obstruction that might arise from the 
south wrtit monsoon, and wo\ild answer every purpose that a larger vessel could be expected to answer. 
Why is it that you suppose that u vessel so much larger would be superior in many respects to the 
smaller ones ?—Because from the experience 1 have had already of steam- vessels, I nave found that 
those vessels of inferior tonnage and power arc not equal to the larger vessels. I can show the Com¬ 
mittee the result of an examination I have made of a number of steamers, chiefly Qovernment steamers, 
and 1 find tliat the smaller vessels, although they are equally well constructed in their machinery, and 
have no defect about them that I can discover, but merely their small size, that they are not able to 
cope with adverse weather in any degree approaching to the larger class. 

1532. Do you speak now of such vessels as the Atalanta and Berenice, whicli have been already fitted 
for that station ^—I do ; I have bad the experience of several vessels quite equal to them, and I should say 
perhaps even in some respects superior to th< i,- in details; 1 have examined with great care the peifonn- 
anccs of nine of the Government steamers, diflering from each other in various particulars, and 1 find 
that the most cflieicnt of tiiese is the Medea, a steamer of 800 tons burthen and 220-horsc power. Now, 
1 have cxainiiicd these with very great care, and, if the Committee will allow me, I will put in the 
result of the inquiry I have made. The way I have considered the question is this: the cfliciency of 
a steamer is best determiner! by the actual quantity of coal per horse power which she will consume 
in going over a given distance : I do not care about the time ; it is a matter of no importiince whether 
she goes fast or slow; the qiic-'t in is, how much coals will carry her 1,000 miles, or liow many thousand 
miles a given weight of coals n ill carry her; that 1 call the locoiuutive duty ; I find it so useful, that like 
every term introduced intt' general inquiry, you must have a name for it, and 1 have called it the 
locomotive duty of coals; by the locomotive duty, I wish to be understood to mean the number of 
miles over which one ton of coals per horse power is capable of transporting a vessel. Now, I have 
examined the performances nf a number of these vessels, which I will now pul in. 

{The same was put in and read, and is as follows :] 
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Th^ result of these inquiries is a very distinct and decided opinion indeed in favour of vessels of large 
tonnage with a certain proportion of power, very decided. 1 should observe,^ it is not merely these, but a 
good deal of information, which I could not very well reduce to a numerical form, but of a general kind, 
from the perforniaiices of the Scottish steamers, and of commercial steamers in various other parts of 
our channels, and the invariable result of all these inquiries and this information converges to the one 
point, to favour vessels of large tonnage, with a proportion of one to four in their horse power to their 
tonnage. 

1533. Chairman.] It has been olretidy stated that the prop«)rtion of one to three was the proper propor¬ 
tion ; why do you prefer one to four f—^The proportion of the power to tonnage must he entirely 
determined by the voyiige which the vessel has to perform without a relay of coals. In short trips 1 he 
best proportion is that of one to two. One of the most efficient steam ships which has ever been con¬ 
structed is one which has recently been placed upon the station between London and Hull, which is a 
vessel of 800 tons burthen and dOO-horse power. Another instance of the same proportion used with 
success is the Post-office steamer called the Dolphin, which attained a greater average speed than 
any other steamer with which 1 am acquainted. 

1534. Mr. Mullins.] State where she plies between ’—Dublin and Holyhead. But it is obvious that if a 
long trip be contemplated, of the spare tonnage of the vessel a larger portion must 1>e given to the hiel and 
a lesser portion to the machinery, consequently the proportion of the power to the tonnage must be less 
than in shorter trips. The proportion may vary from one to two, or sayfrom one horse to two tons, to fr«nii 
one horse to five tons, accortiing to the length of the trip. The state of weather to be encountered is 
also in some cases to be considered : when very adverse weather, such as the south-west nioiisooii or 
the westerly gales of the Atlantic arc to be eiieotmlereil, we cannot prudently venture a very small propor¬ 
tion of power, and 1 would not un der such c ircnmstanccs ever advise a less proportion of power than one 
horse to four tcjiis. 

16.35. It is your opinion that that would be the best proportion that could be under such circuui- 
stanees ?—I am distinctly of that opinion. 

193(). Chairman.] You are of opinion that that proportion would be sufficient >—Amply. 

1.537- Mr. MutUits.] Do j'ou take into consider.ition the vessel making headway going directly against 
1 !ic wind in the south -west monsoon ?—No ; a steam ship never would do it; a steam ship would tack just 
like a sailing vessel, tack wind on lieam, and steal along in that way, and take advantage of the gales. 
The south-west monsoon, as bis Lordship is aware, is not a wind that blows everlastingly with unabating 
and unalteriiig force ; the soul.h-west monsoon is liable to lulls, H.able to variations of intensity ; whereas 
in the south-west monsoon, pcrh.ips the most violent one, the vessel would lay-to, and when it mitigates 
the vessel would tack more or less, accoriiing to the force of the wind, and during the lull would go 
with her head fair for her com sc, and would get on in th.it way. But as to the mere practicability, putting 
profit and expediency and everything of that sori out of the question, as to the mere abstract practica¬ 
bility ^f a steam ship such as I have described making Socotra from Bombay in the south-west monsoon, 
I put it in this way: I have :isccrt.iined by the ealenlations which T have put in, that a vessel of the kind 1 
have described is capable of being transpoitcd 2,100 miles by a ton of coals per horse power in average 
weather. It iseaslly shown that a vessel of that kindvallowing a fair proportion of space for passengers and 
everything else, is capable of carrying a ton and a half of coals for each horse power; consequently, she is 
able to carry coals that would propel her, in average weather, 3,000 miles, or 3,200 miles ; she starts, then, 
from Bombay with power in her under average circumstances of going 3,200 miles, with 1,200 miles 
before her. If, therefore, the adverse circninstanccs of the moonson be admitted to be such as to 
obstruct her c'bmpared with average weather, in the proportion of 32 to 20, she will still reach Soco¬ 
tra; she still has that ill her which will enable her to reach Socotra. But another expedient presents 
itself; let us suppose—though I do not admit it—but let us suppose that it was found, afUT H fair trial, 
inexpedient to make that passage from Bombay to Socotra against the monsoon, still most unquestion¬ 
ably this could be .accomplished ; the steiimer could make the he:id of the Maldives from Socotra; that 
she could most unquestionably the distance quite within what I have seen steamers capable of; she 
would be sufficiently oblique to the monsoon to do it. At the Maldives she would meet the Ceylon steamer, 
and from the Maldives the monsoon would not be so directly against-the vessel that she might not go to 
Socotra, or she might go from Bombay to Point de (Jalle during the monsoon; there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in that; and then starting from Point dc (ialle there would be no difficulty in making Socotra during 
the south-west monsoon, because they have only to go a little south and they can soon convert the mon¬ 
soon into a favourable wind ; they could go a great part of it w ithout steam at all. 

1538. Assuming a vessel leaving Bombay for Socotra to raiike her southings and tacks in the way you 
mentioned, what average rate do you estimate her progress to be ?—Such a vessel as I describe will, 
in average weather, fully accomplish eight knots an hour, and I suppose that under such circum- 
Btances it would not be loo much to say that that would be reduced to something under five ; five 
would not be an unfair estimate, or four and a half. 

1639. In <he south-west monsoon—Yes, four and half. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Feafris, 1th die Julii, 1837, 




MEMBERS PRESENT. 

IjObd William Bentinck. Mr. Mullins. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Yoono. 

Mb, Hutt. 


LORD WILLLYM BENTINCK, in »hb Chair. 


Dr. Dyonisius Laudner, called in; and further Examined. 

1640. Dr. Lardner.] I wish to explain more explicitly a question of some importance that was put 
to me yesterday, as to the best proportion between the power and the tonnage of steamers. The best pro¬ 
portion between the power and the tonnage of steam ships will depend altogether on the length of the 
voyage; the space devoted to the propelling power is necessarily limited, and is distributed between the 
machinery and the fuel. The more powerful the machinery the better. But as there must be fuel to 
carry the vessel through her whole trip, the space occupied by the machinery will be proportionablv 
limited. Therefore, the longer the voyage the less proportion must the power of the machinery bear to 
the tonnage of the vessel. If physical obstacles, such as the monsoon in the eastern seas, or the western 
gales of the Atlantic, are to be encountered, there must, on the other hand, be power sufficient to enable 
the vessel to make way against them. Therefore, we are on the one hand limited in power by the length 
of the voyage, and on the other hand we are compelled to provide power sufficient to encount-r those 
obstacles. In the shortest class of trips, such as the Channel trips, round the east coasts, a proportion 
of one to two is the best. In the longer class o, : .p>, such as trips extending from (iOt) to 1,000 miks, a 
power of one to threi may be used, and in the limgcst class of ocean voyages, such as those between India 
and the Ued Sea, or between Europe and America, the proportion should be one to four, or one to live, in 
order to leave sufficient room in the vessel for the fuel necessary to propel her through lier whole trip. 

1541. Chairman.] How far would the speed be affected by these proportions’—'I’lie speed would be 
affected by them of course; the more powerful the vessel the more powerful the machinery is, or to speak 
more correctly, the greater proportion the power of the vessel bears to the tonnage, the greater will be 
her speed, but the consumption cn !.iel will be nearly the same, that is to say, a ton of coals will carry 
the vessel nearly the same distam c, whether you h ive very powerful machinery or macliinery of less 
power. The diflcrcuce will merely be that the ton of coals carries her faster in the one case and slower 
in the other. 

1542. I wish to know the degrees of speed of these different proportions '!—^'fliis I can give the' Com¬ 
mittee approximately. 

1543. Let us suppose a 1,000 ton vessel ?—A 1 ,(XX) ton vessel provided with engines 500 horse power, 
which would be what I would adopt for establishing such a vessel between this and Hull ; if the vessel 
was constructed with the very best machinery, and the best possible model, that vessel would, 1 dare say, 
go 10 knots an hour. 

1644. Let us take it at 800 and 400 ?—That vessel, in average weather, will certainly accomplish 
from 10 to 10 ^ knots an hour ; but rede • ‘'.la’ n, 800 tons burthen, and 250-horse power^^the speed will 
probably be reduced to eight or eight amt a inii anots, and reduce it then to 200, from seven and a half 
to eight knots. That is the lowest. A vessel with one to four you may reckon in average weather do¬ 
ing very nearly eight knots. It is better to give the fact upon which that may be proved ; the Medea, 
which is the vessel 1 mentioned to your Lordship yesterday, is a vessel of 800 tons burthen and 220- 
horse power ; she is fitted with exeellent machinery and is a beautiful model, and I have taken the per¬ 
formance of that vesafi for nearly 10,000 miles, and her average rate for 10,000 miles was seven knots 
and seven-tenths. * 

1545. Do you know what was the ma.ximuin and minimum of her speed ?—I do not bear it in recol¬ 
lection now, but I could (ell by reference to my papers. 

1546. Mr. Mullins ] Have you any further remarks to make on the subject you were upon ?—1 do not 
recollect that I have. 

1547. The Committee are anxious to ascertain why it is that you prefer a vessel of 1,000 tons and a 
proportionate horse power, to vessels of the size of the Atulanta, or the Berenice ’—From an extensive 
examination of the performance of steamers of various amounts of tonnage and power, I have found 
invariably that the vessels of tlic larger tonnage are more efficient in rough weather than the smaller 
vessel, invariably ; and that that efficiency which they have in rough weather affects their average 
perforir .mcc in a very sensible degree. 

1548. Taking a v’cssel of the size of the Atalanta or the Berenice, which is about from 600 to 
660 tons, and a horse power of from 200 to 230 tons how many tons, will there be for the conveyance 
of a cargo in such a vessel, over and above the necessary supply of fuel which such a vessel should take 
for so long a voyage as one between Point de Galle and Socotra, in the south-west monsoon V—I do not 
think that vessel could carry any cargo at all, supposing her to steam it the entire way in the south-west 
monsoon; such a vessel as you have described, taking her from Point de Qalle ; a vessel so small as that, 
with such a large proportion of power. 

1549. Is that your decided opinion, after the consideration that you have given to the powers of steam 
vessels ?—Yes, that is my decided opinion; it is not a vessel that I would recommend to be used. Ithiiik 
that vessel would consume more coals in proportion to her power and tonnage than a vessel of a proper 
tonnage would do, and she woulo more inefficient, she would make less way, and she would be leas 
useful, both for passengers and cargo. 
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1550. Then if such is your opinion as to the passage between Huint de Galle and Socotra, it must be 
still stronger in tl»c passage between Bombay and Socotra ?—Between Bombay and Socotra my opinion is, 
that that vessel, in most cases of the monsoon, could nut go at all, could not make the passage steaming. 

1551. Nut if she were to tack or to make southings?—'Then she would be converted, in fact, into a 
sailing vessel; if she were to carry that to any very great extent, she would do what a sailing vessel 
would do} she would run down the coast towards the Maldives until she would get the monsoon on her 
beam, and then she would make Socotra; she would be struggling against her own dehciency. 

1552. So that your opinion is that under such circumstances a steamer of that si«e would have no 
advantage over a sailing vessel ?—A steamer of that si/e would not, in my opinion, have any great advan¬ 
tage over a sailing vessel under the circumstance of the monsoon. 

1553. But if you take a vessel of the tonnage of from 800 to 1,000 tons, with proportionate power, 
it is your opinion that she is capable, under all circumstances, of such a passage ?—I think she would 
be capable under all circumstances. I believe I stated yesterday that there are states of the moil- 
soon in which the vessel would be compelled to lay to, she would not make way at all. There are 
other states of the monsoon in which she would run perhaps within six points of the wind, at others 
within three or four points of the wind, and then during the lulls she would make direct way, that is to 
say, she would work on. Now in proportion as you render a vessel less efficient by diminishing her 
amount of tonnage, you will limit her power of these different means of encountering the physical diffi¬ 
culty, and you will cripple her and bring her down more and more to the level of a sailing vessel. 
There is an impression that giving the vessel a greater proportion of power than wliat I have stated 
in the case of a hot wind against her, that you can force her against the wind, and perhaps that might 
influence people who fix upon that proportion of (360 tons, and 230 horse power ; but it is found that 
you cannot do that. That if you had one unlimited power, and were to force her against the wind, she 
would thrust her head under the water, she would bury herself ; you cannot avail yourself of the power ; 
power becomes useless heyond a certain point. My decided opinion is, that one-fourth of her tonnage 
In power is as much poucrus can be easily employed ag.iinst the weather that you will encounter, quite 
as much. 

1554. Chairman.^ How do you reconcile that with the answer you gave to a former question, that one 
to two was the proper proportion ?—Very easily. The cases where one to two is adopted is in short 
passages, where they are of course liable occasionally to weather like that; but when they do encounter, 
as for iii.>taiice, between Duhliii and Liverpool, that is the proportion of power that the best vessels 
adopt. Now every one is aware that the westerly gales which that passage is subject to are equal to, or 
exceed indeed any mousoiin occasionally. But in going against the east they never can exert their pow¬ 
er; it is possible for them t) have the power, but they cannot use it. The time they use their power 
is when the weather is in an ordinary and moderate state ; they will then go on at the rate of from 10 
to 11 knots an liour; but 1 have been in vessels on that passage when they did not make three miles an 
hour; the power becomes useless; they work the engine under its power; ease the erigiiics,as they call it. 

1.555. She would be otherwise buried under the waves?—-She would bury herself decidedly. 

15oG. Mr. Mullins.] But assmultig the south-west monsoon to prevail for only a limited period, then 
sliouid you, looking to the application of power to the vessel, should you think it advisable to look to the 
prevalence of that south west monsoon for a certain period of the year, or to look to the advantage you 
would gum from having an increased power during the other periods of the year?—I do not conceive that 
you would gain any material advantage, considering the length of the trips, in any increase of power that 
you could get bqyoiid what 1 have stated, because the trip between Point de Galle and Socotra is one in 
whicli, under almost any circumstances, you could not profitably use more ; you would require to have a 
proportion of power not exceeding what 1 have stated, even supposing the monsoon was not in quc.stion. 
'I'lie iiionsooii would not alter luy estimate with the proportion of power to tonnage of one to four. 

1557 . Then taking a vessel of the size you propose, with the proportion of power of one to four, what 
number of tons should you think would be spaietl for the cargo, over and above the quantity of fuel 
necessary to be taken ?—^'I’hat of course will depend on the length of the stage ; 1 will take it if you 
please on the larger stage, from Point de Galle to Socotra, that distance is about I,COO geographical 
miles ; now a ton of coal per hor.se power, putting the monsoon out of tlie question, will carry the lesscl 
about 2,200 miles, therefore about three quarters of a ton will earry the vessel between Point de Galle 
and Socotra. The vessel has 250-liorse power, iheretore it will take about IHO tons of coal for actual 
consumption in the distance ; but you must allow for eonlingcncies, and therefore you might put down 
say 10 per cunt, lor these, and say 200 tons. The vessel therefore will be thus cireuiustaiiced : th.ey have 
loachioery 250 horses, wliieli occupies the tonnage of 250 tons, you have coals 200 tons, which may be 
taken in toimage as ton for ton, a ton of coals occupying a ton of tonnage, and that will be 450 tons 
that will be occupied by the propelling power. The vessel measures 1,000, and therefore there would 
remain 550 tons of unoccupied space for all the rest of the crew, stores, passengers, cargo, and every thing 
else. Now that will afford ample accommodation for about 100 first-class passengers, and afford a very 
considerable space for cargo, which is not of a very heavy description. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that you can, if you wished it, so fill a vessel with coals that she can hold nothing more, that she shall 
have no spare space; the fact is, that never can happen^ and any one who says so, is ignorant of the real 
nature of the question. The limit which is imposed to the supplying coals to a steam ship, is not a limit 
of space, it is a limit of immersion; you can put in coals until the vessel gets such an immersion that 
the paddle-wheels will not work, you must stop as soon as ^he paddle-wheel gets immersed to the depth 
of about her lowest paddle, and after you have put all that quantity of coals in her, you have a vast quan¬ 
tity of space besides what passengers w'ill occupy, a space that passengers cannot occupy, a srace in 
the lower parts of the vessel, and in many parts where you would stow goods, which must not be of a 
very heavy description. Every trip that you went you would have a spare tonnage for heavy goods ; 
quicksilver would be an objectionable thing because if they sunk the vessel too deep, they could not ma¬ 
nage it; but for any cargo of a slight description, however bulky it might be, you would have a very con¬ 
siderable quantity of space. 
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1558. Can you form an idea as tathe probable number of tons thatmightbe spared for suofa a purpose, 
Without too great an immersion of the vessel in the way you allude to ?—You see from the calculation I 
have gu'en in, supposing that the measured tonnage of the vessel is its real tonnage, and it ought to be 
so, then there would be 550 tons for every thing, and the disposition of these would mainly depend on 
what you calculated would be most advantageous to appropriate to passengers and what for cargo. 

1659. Then with regard to the tons weight, can you give any opinion as to the number of tons that can 
be mode available J—The additional tons, that ought to be limited, because you must not immerse the 
paddles; and here 1 would beg to state, in those vessels that have long trips to encounter, I would 
decidedly recouiniend that the coal- boxes should be tanked, and that the trim of the vessel should be 
htaihtained by replacing the coals by seawrater. 

1560. Chairman.] Would not that add to the weight at other times ?—No, the weight would remain 
the same. You may charge the vessel with a certain quantity of coals, in proportion to the trip she 
has to encounter, and the vessel will go better by having her paddles properly immersed, than if they 
were less immersed. 

1561. Mr.^ MulUni.] You have not yet stated what the number of tons weight would he, that you think 
A vessel taking that proportion of coals I have just stated at 200 tons, would be able to carry without 
too great itnmer,<)ion f—^That would he matter of calculation, depending a great deal on the model" and bnild 
of the vessel; you must not immerse the vessel deeper than her lowest paddle. 

would be the comparative annual expense of a steam ship, such ns you recommend, of 
1,1^ tons Capacity and 2.50-horsepower, and one of 660 tons and 230-hor8e power?—The power 
ifcing very nearly the same, there would not be any diflFerence worth consideration, cither in the original 
cost or expense of maintaining the machinery. The establishment of engiuei-rs, stokers and cost of 
everything connected with the raechanisin of the vessel would be the same ; the annual consumption of 
reel would bo about eight per cent less ; the establishment of the officers and crew would be tlie same ; 
the establishment at the several stations and depots woulil be the same; but the space which could be 
appropriated to passengers would be greatly lessened, and none would remain for cargo. 

1563. What would be the sailing expense of the two on a voyage of 1,200 miles?—That will be 
matter of calculation ; but if the Committee will permit me, I will giv’c in a statement of it. 

(7he witness was requested to do so.) 

1564. What would be the sailing expense of the two, and what would be the difference of time in mak¬ 
ing the voTOge?—1 am sure that the larger vessel would doit in less average time; but in smooth water 
the smjiller and more powerful vessel would bo the fiistest, ceeteris paribus. 

1565. Mr. MuIRns)] Is it yom-opinion that the emplnymentof large vessels would produce other 
advanta^ besides those you have enumerated ; would not larger vessels create a greater facility of com¬ 
munication by obviating the necessity of taking in supplies of coal so frequently as in smaller vessels, and 
also the necessity of cleaning the boilers so frequently?—No,I think thejboilers must be cleaned as frequently 
in the one as in the other; I do not see much advantage in that. The njain advantages of the large class 
of vessels will be these: that they will be most efficient in rough weather invariably, and therefore their 
average time affected by the rougli weather will always be less, but move certain in the passage; accom¬ 
modate a greater proportional quantity of passengers and cargo; that the expences for the work they do 
will be considerably less ; that if the intercourrse be increased, as from increased facility we always find it 
is gradually increased, you have the means to mee* that; but if you start with small vessels, and you sud¬ 
denly find the number of passengers or good#or xi'hatcver it may be, to increase upon you, you have no 
means of accommodating them, excep* '»y mi’ltiplying your vess^ : and it is obvious that to do a given 
quantity of traffic by a number of sraati v«'ss£.a is far more <!xpp|||e than to do the same quantity of 
traffic by a smaller number of great vessels. 

1566. Have you considered the'fitness of the harbonrs of the Red Sea and Socotra?—Yes, I have very 
carefully examined those. 

1567. ^ ou are aware that there are different harbours which have been recommended?—lam. It 
has been erroncousiy stated that the Red Sea is ill provided w^lth harbours, in which steamers could 
lie nil either coast: now here is an admirable chart, which has been made within a few years under 
the direclion of the Company, of the Red Sea, from the Straits of Babelmandcl. and any person con¬ 
versant with these things, who will take the trouble of examining it, will find that there is ample choice 
of places oil either side, either for permanent stations or for places of refuge. Now here is the place 
M’liicli I have recommended as the intermediate station between Socotra and Suez; this is the island of 
Camaran, and I understand it has been stated that a bar exists here ; the harbour lies inside here, and I 
unileiNtand it has been stated that a bar exists here; there is no such thing. 

I .i68. .lust state why you should recommend Camaran to any other station ’—First, because it is in¬ 
sular ; which is, 1 think, very important. The station there, the depdt, the coals, and every thing that is 
nee ':ary for the supply of the vessels, will be safe from the incursions of wild tribes that would infest 
it, ami from delay. Now when the Hugh Lindsay made her voyages, independent of any disturbance 
from t'ls- Arabs, they experienced very great delay from the local authorities: vexatious difficulties were 
thrown ill their way about getting fuel and things of that sort, which would almost inevitably be the 
e:i"-e if you had not a place under your own complete control. Tf then you hail the Island of Camaran, 
and a hulk established there, or one or more, containing the coals ready to supply the vessels, the steam¬ 
ers w'oiild come alongside the hulk, would take in her coals at once; the upper deck of the hulk might 
he fitti'd up as a worksiiop, with ail'toOls necessary for the repair of the macninery, and with abundance 
of duplicates of those parts most likely to be deranged j sneh as parts of the paddle wheels and other 
things, so that wheii the vessel comes there she would be put to rights and receive her coals without any 
dii-turhanee or delay. In the same way I would place one or more hulks of the same kind atSuez, with 
t.ie same view, and at Socotra. ThokUst^vaiitage of Socotra' is the want of well-sheltered harbours; but 
there are two there, one of wh-”*, ahhltered and safe'in the north-east, and the other in the south-wcat 
monsoon, at different ends of tlic island. 
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1^. Chairman.] You have smii a Btatement of the present number of pMseneen that pass belwo^n 
Enijland and India ?—Yes; about 3,200 a -year. 

15/0.^ Do you think that that number will be increased by the establishment of a regular steam cotli-- 
innnicatiori ?—I have not the least doubt of it, and the i^round on which I entertain no doubt of it is this, 
'that in the history of human civilization, I do not believe there is one statistical law so free from exoop- 
tion this, that in every instance where improved means of communication between centres of popula¬ 
tions have been effected, whether the improvements consist in increased expedition or in increased cr<'- 
nomy» “ baa been invariably followed by a very larp;e inciease of intercourse; numerous examples may be 
given of It, though not of course applicable to distances so considerable as these. In all the cases 
where we have seen the railroads established without ^ a Single exception, the intercoiii'se has 
^ increased in an immense proportion. In some cases the increased economy has, no doubts 
operated to^ a certain extent where the fare has been reduced one half, and the time 
been dimiiiTshed^ one half; there the increase has gone on in a four-fold or five-fold pro¬ 
portion. In the case between Liverpool and Manchester, where there were 400 persons per day before 
the railroad was ^tablished, there are now 1,G00 per day. But as an instance where increased expedi¬ 
tion only takes effect without dimtiiiKhed price, T may mention to you other railroads where the price h.i-- 
been actually increased; the price by the road before was less than it now i» by the rallioad, and ni>i- 
withstonding that the road is deserted, and the railroad is used exclusively, and the intercourse Uii'^ in¬ 
creased in more than afour-fold proportion. Now other instances might be mentioned, and \cry numer¬ 
ous ones, and upon all these grounds I entertain not the least doubt whatever, that if the line of htcam 
communication be established between India and England, and that the time be reduced, 1 um Mire 
i’ months between the Eastern presidencies and about six weeks between Bombay 

and England, I have no doubt at all that the intercourse will be increased in an iinniense proportion; 1 liavi- 
not the least doubt of it. 

15/ 1. Perhaps the case most analogous to that of India is Spain, where there is no great commercial 

™^’*”®‘^l'iring population, where the natives are not habitually travellers ; do you happen to know whe ¬ 
ther the intercourse has increased very much since the steam-boats have been estabiislied with the Penin- 

between Spain, but between every part on the coast of ICiirope. 

lo/'-i- ^ you know in xvhat proportion the intercourse has increased since the establishment of the 
PcnmKula Steam Navigation Company ?—I cannot give you an exact proportion, but 1 can take on me to 
say It has increased more than a ten-fold proportion. 

1573 . What do yon mean by tenfold?—More than 10 times the number of persons go, and in some 
cases considerably more. [ will give you an instance of a ease where by the diininished price, independent 
of the increased expedition, an enormously increased intercourse took place. Last year there had been 
running between London and Rnulogne steamens, the fare being I think a guinea and a half a tiead, and 
they had been for a considerable time plying in that way. There was an opposition established between 
two lines of steamers, and they determined, in order to ruin each other as ti ey IhoiighI, 
they wtermined on reducing the fares to almost nothing, and they reduced them to .is. eacii 
»line. The cfmsequence ^.as, that it was not a very uncommon thing for 800 and 1,000 persons a day to 
be landed at Boulogne, the steamers w'hich began this opposition as a ruinous thing, with the intention of 
cutting each other’s throats, have continued it ever since as a source of profit, and they arc still now 5 s. a 
head^ It shows how little we know of political economy. 

J5/4. Mr. Mullim.] Then it is your opinion that not <onlyA will there be anincreased intercourse between 
this country and India, but th.it the fargreater proportion of those who go from this country to India 
will avail themselves of the shorter the Sed Sea, in place of the present one ?—I am convinced 

every one will go by it, and 1 feetflHj^ that the fare may be reduced considerably below what they 
now contemplate with profit. ' 'T 

1575 . [lave you considered that subject in reference to the fare that ought to be charged, making a 
duo return fO'those persons who undertake the providing of the passengers ’—Yes. 

15/6. Taking the whole fare between Calcutta and London at what you have slated it, what would 
he the proportional fares for the successive stages of the voyage ?—I take for granted that no one would 
stop at Socotra. Some few trading with Arabia, might disembark at Camaraii, or he dropped at other 
poinhi on the coast. Short fares should of course be higher in proportion than long ones. I f tlie wliole 
fare from Calcutta to London be taken at 130 /., the following fares would not lie unfair for tin* 
stages. 

)ay.s. ] Fare. 


Calcutta to Madras. 4 10 

Madras to Ceylon. 3 8 

Ceylon ‘o Camaran or neighbouring parts of the Arabian coast. 1.5 35 

Camarnn to Kosseir. 4 ]0 

Camaran to Suez. .. 7 jg 

Calcutta to Kosseir. 28 J 6.5 

Calcutta to Sue/,. 30 ^ 70 

Alexandria to Gibraltar.19 22 

Gilbraltar to Falmouth. (5 16 

Alexandria to Falmouth. 16 36 


Rut I think it will probably be found to be more profitable to reduce all the fares below the»e rates. 

L577' Could you give the charge for the whole distance without dividing it ?—1 am sure it could-bt' 
done wUli a profit for first-class passengers 100 /., and for passengers with inferior uccotumodalioii, more 
closely Crowded together in the vessels, fur 60and that including their provision. Much depends on 
the space you allot in the vessel to the passengers and upon the accommodntioii they require. 1 under¬ 
stand the olass of pasaengers ndlio.now runis generally wealthy, a people who want very luxurious au- 
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commodation j in that case you mu&t charge of course n proportionably high fare ? but I think 100 {••lor 
the first class, and then intermediate sums for different accommodation, between that and 60 L, or jO L, 
would yield a considerable profit; I think it would yield more profit than 150 by increasing the num¬ 
ber that would go. 

1578. Are you aware what the present charges are by the Cape of Good^ Hope?—-They vary very 
much in different vessels; you can go in some vessels for so low as 90 /., I believe at 80/. you can get out 
fur, and in others for 1 ^/. 

1679. You mean for first-class passengers ?—Yes, for first-class passengers 120/. is generally paid, 

I believe. 

1580. It has been already stated in evidence that it would be impossible to accommondate the passen¬ 
gers comfortably in steam vessels under from 150/. to 200 /. ?—Well, that will entirely depend on the 
number of passengers who go; such a statement as that must be understood in a very qualified sense. If 
there be a sufficient number of passengers go, they will accomondate them for a great deal less j if you go 
of course the expense of your enterprize must be shared among few, and therefore high prices must be 
charged ; but I anticipate, from what 1 see of the actual numbers who uow go round by the Cape, and 
from what 1 know of the facility that may be afforded them in the steam communication by the Red Sea, 
and from what I also know as to the general facts of expedition, I liave no doubt at all it could be done 
for the sums 1 stated advantageously that if 200 1. were charged. 

1581. Can you give any opinion as to the comparative amount of correspondence and mercantile in¬ 
tercourse between the different presidencies and this country ?—Yea, I have got it here ; 1 will give it in if 
you please. The annual number of letters conveyed between Britain and India at present, or within the 
last few years, is at the rate of 309,000 annually; of these .54,000 communicate with Bombay, 12,500 with 
Ceylon, 71,000 with Madras, and 1/0,000 with Calcutta; so that out of the 309,000, Calcutta has 170,000 
and Madias 70,000 that is 240,000 between the two. Then the passengers 3,200 annually, of whom 
1,450 go to Calcutta, or between Calcutta and England; Madras 1,050, Ceylon 100, Bombay 600. The 
estimated gross commerce is nine millious, of wh'ch two millions and a half are to Bombay, one million 
to Madras, and five millions and a half to Calcutta No'v tliese might be taken to represent the exfgency 
which those diffeient presidencies have for the unproved means of communication. 

1582. Is it your opinion that any number of letters would be sent by the Cape of Good Hope, when 
once the other communication is established?—Yes, that of course ■.*. ill depend on the postage. 

1583. Takingthe postage at what you are aware it is, according to the Act of Parliament, you are 
aware of that ?—I am. The impression 1 have is this ; that a great part of the correspondence, all that 
part of the correspond.ince whici' Is of a commercial nature, is of a nature to which expedition is so im- 
p.irtant, that almost any price »oiild he paid for it; and that the difference of postage which is now 
proposed is such, that I think all that portion of correspondence would certainly go by the steam eoni- 
inunication, and a large portion of correspondence of private families anxious to hear from their friends 
and relations, would likewise, of the respectable families, all that would go by it. They would not 
consider the expense, it is quite evident; we have only to appeal to our feelings to know that. Of the 
letters which at present go fiee, which amount to 309, 000, about 90,000 of those letters are for private 
soldiers; these most likely would go round about sUll,'or go whichever way they could be carried cheapest ; 
but there are 220 , 000 , letters that pay postage now, and 1 think considerably more than half of these 
would certainly go by the steam comimmicatiou, even at double their present postage. 

1584. Is it your opinion that the commercial intercourse will be greatly increased between India .md 
this country by the greater facility of c»’inmunication ^—Undoubtedly; it always does. Facility sti¬ 
mulates commercial speculations, and i. is " known in tlie commercial W’orld, that nothing has clog¬ 
ged thespiiit of enterprize more than ilie length of time which is now necessary to learn the state of the 
markets between the two countries. 

1585. Is it your opinion that me.ms could bo found of preventing any additional r:it,c.s of insurance 
being ehacf'cd by the necessity of changing the cargoes liom one vessel to another.’—I do riot appre¬ 
hend that much dai\;«r w ill arise from that. The source of danger would most likely be the carrying 
across Egj pt, for one steamer coming alongside another and gii ng in the only kind of cargo which can be 
expected here, which is a caig.) of light and valuable things ; 1 do not think there would be any great 
source of injury. 

1.586. You have devoted a good deal of your time to inquiries into the best machinery applicable to 
steam vessels for long voy.agcs ’—Yes. 

1587. The committee ate anxious to ascertain what, your opinion is with regard to the machinery 
which should he adopted in vessels intended for such voyages, looking to the improvement lately effect¬ 
ed ’—The niiichiriery to which the Uommittec should direct their attantion, consists of two parts, very 
distinct from each other, namely, the working machinery and the boilers. With respect to the working 
rune! 'nery, I have no other obs(>rvati<m to make than this, tliat I would recommend it to be constructed 
by the 'ery best makers in this country, of the highest reputation, such as Boulton & Watt, and Maud- 
sley & Field, to insure its excellence at such a distance ; that 1 would recommend the engines to be con¬ 
structed so as to work cxpanaively the valves to be made in the same manner that they are now being 
made for the vessel which is being built to work between Bristol and New York, the engines of which are 
in process of construction by Maudsley & Field. The valves of those cylinders are so constructed that 
the engineer can cut of the sUain at any portion of the stroke he pleases; this is a 
very great consequence in a case like this, where the economy of fuel is a matter of importance, because 
in the monsoon for example, it will happen in the monsoon, when you are going with it, it will some¬ 
times happen that*y<>i* will not use steam at all you will run with the monsoon in the outward 
passage very often without steam. Frequently it will happen that you will wish to work very muck-un¬ 
der your power, availing yourselves of the wind to a considerable extent, but helping out the wind by a 
certain portion of steam, the . ■ I-w-man will then cut off the steam, perhaps at a fourth or a fifth or a 
sixth part of the stroke, lor . g it extend to the rest, and the consumption of fuel will not 
only be diminished in the proportion in which he cuts it off, but in a higher proportion, from the ex- 
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pansive action of the steam, and therefore I think the expansive valve a matter of very coin-iderablc 
importance. Then witli respect to the boilers, it is with respect to the boilers that the greatest ditticiilty 
will be left, and tlio greatest doubt lies about the best mode of proceeding. Tlie dilKcullie.s consist in 
this generally we are obliged to use sea water in them. In the boiling of the sea water, the salt and 
lime and other solid matter which is held in solntion, is precipitated, the steam goes over,lcavingthesesoii(l.s 
behind. After the boiler has been worked for a certain length of time, the salt which remains behiinl Iroin 
the evaporated water, mixes up with the water that remains, renders it salter and sailer, unlil at length it 
becomes what chemists call a saturated solution, it can hold no more salt in solution, and immediately then 
the salt becomes thrown on the surface of the boiler, precipitated in the solid form, and adlieres ; tlieie is an 
affinity between the metal of the boiler, especially at that liigh* temperature, and the salt, and it clings to 
the surface of the boiler, makes a solid wall round about it, a thick lining of this deposit, which has Itie 
cifect of intercepting the heat of the fire ; that heat which onglit 1 1 fuse through the water, remains m tin- 
metal of tlie boiler; and if tliis incrustation be allowed to collect to any considerable thickness, the me 
tal will be liable to be made red liot, to soften and to have cracks in it and the holler to be gradually des 
troyed. Now this is the main evil tliat is to be, guarded against and many ways liave lieeii -lUege^ti d 
from time to time by different projectors of remedying this evil. 

1588. In reference to the deposit in boilers, are you aware that tlierc is a very great difference in tin- 
quantity of saline matter contained in the water of the Indian Ocean and the water of the Red Sear—I 
have not seen any analysis of tins, but I should hardly c.xpcct a I'ery great difference, as f.ir as regards 
the muriate of soda. 

1589. And lime?—Lime is a very small portion in any sea water; I can give the precise piMporlions 
if yon wish it the next d.iy, but the tact is, the muriate of soda, constitutes the great bulk of tlic deposit; 
there is a little lime and a little sulphate of soda, and a little magnesia, but these c.vist in evtremely 
small proportions ; it is quite true that the lime, as far as it docs exist, is tlie most iiiiscliievous ; it lays 
hold of the boiler more tenaciously ; it gives consistency and solidity to the muriate of soda, forming 
an i^iernstation instead of a loose deposit ; but 1 should hardly expect it would have any very material 
effect from any difference of proportion that could subsist between sea water in one place and -sea watei 
in another place. 

15!K). Are yon aware the officers of the Hugh Lindsay have reported that in consequence of the veiy 
great difference which existed in the deposits in the two seas, that they were under tlie necessity of blow¬ 
ing off their steam mucli more frequently while performing the passage of the Red Sea than of the Indian 
Ocean, whieh, of course, must lead to very great delay, and very great expenditure of fuel r—1 have 
heard that such a report was made, but I did not attach miieh imporianec to it. The fresh water will 
have mine lime. 

1591. Are there any remedies that you could suggest for obviating the evils that you speak of ii, 
steam boileis '—There are the ordinary remedies which have been tried, and I can scarcely say lliat any 
of them are perfectly eireetual ; by far the most eommon one is this : what is called the process of hlow- 
iiig out, which consists in e.vpelliiig the supei-salled water from the boiler, and the iiitroduelion of ordi¬ 
nary sea water in its place. If this process vvi re coiidui led witii regularity and effect, tlie water m tin- 
boiler ought never to he allowed to he a saturated solution, jmu should eoniimially iiilroduee such quanti¬ 
ties of sea water as would drive out thewater liefore s.,luration : but to this there arc objections ; there is 
the immense loss of fuel from continually cooling the water in the boiler ; y'oa are driving out water ai 
a higli temperature, and letting in w.iier at the cnmiuon temperature oltlie soa. The eonscquciice is tliai 
y'uu are purebasipg a clean boiler at the expense of a consideralde w'uste of fuel. Then the process, ii 
conducted otherwise, is, you allow the deposit to collect to a certain e.vtciit, it is blown out and iii..xcd 
with the water. Now although this process has been eiifo'c^d as far as it is possible for the owner of 
the vessel to enforce it, still, notwilhstandmg, iiicnistalion Is louiul to collect ; I have taken mysell oti 
the inteiio" of boilers iiicrust.itioii two inches thick from boilers in which this jiroceas was enforced a, 
rigorously as it was practicable to enforce It ; fori ouglit to observe, that is a process extremely diffi¬ 
cult to get regularly executed ; tlie engine men feel that they are impairing, eiipjding the iale of tin- 
vessel every time they do it, and thc-y have a natural reluctance to do it. Novv another of the lemedie. 
ne.xt to that blowing out, which has been suggested, as the substitution of i upper lioilcrs for iion boil 
ers ; it is found that tlie salt which collects on I tie sin face of the iron boilers is less liable lo eollect 
upon them ; some will tell yon it docs not eollect at all, and that tliey remain perfectly eb'ar, and nothing 
but loose deposit is cidlected, and that that loose deposit may be blown away without harm : but I know 
that that is not the case, that an incrustation does collect on the surface of the copper, though not in tiic 
same degree as on the surface of iron boilers. Now 1 will give you an example : 1 iiaie got here a lube, 
three inches in diameter, which I toox out of a topper boiler at Hull. This tube was taken from a ma¬ 
rine boiler which has been two years in operation betwv’cn Hull and Hamburgh, and the owner of this 
vessel assured me that the process of blowing out vviu observed as rigorously :is it was in his power to 
enforce it, and he asserted his belief that it was fairly executed. Notwithstanding tliat this tube is com¬ 
pletely stopped , it is not a crust that is collected on it, but it is actually choked by a deposit as hard as 
marble. Then another remedy which has been proposed for this evil, and whicli is now in 

process of trial is an expedient which is known by the name of Hall’s condensers. The source 

of the evil, as I have explained to the Committee, arises from our being compelled to work with 

sea water; if any expedient could enable us lo work with fresh water, still more with distilled water, 

it is obvious, that the evil would be perfectly removed; and the object of the contrivance to 
which 1 now allude has been to enable us to do this, to work always witli the same water, 
and therefore, always with perfectly imrc water. Novv the Committee will probably be better 
able to estimate the efficiency and merit, or rather the probability of efficiency in this contrivance, if 1 
state to them it is not a new one. The celebrated Watt, at a very early epoch in the history of his discovery 
in steam, and even before steam was intended to be applied to navigation, constructed a condenser of this 
kind; he conducted the steam as it was drawn off from the cyliuikr through a multitude of small tubes which 
small tubes were carried through a vessel which was constantly supplied with cold water; the steam, 
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tlhifli d into thirds, and compelled to pass through those tubes exposed to the effusion of cold water, was 
</f course condensed. Mr. Watt trietl this, he laid a drawing of it before Parliament, vyhich drawing is 
now in the possession of his son James Watt, and I have seen it, signed by authorities indicating as 
Iiriving been before Parliament. This condenser is in fact Hall’s condenser. I have read manuscripts of 
VVatt’s on the subject, and I find it was abandoned by him in consequene of his finding, first, that 
Jk- never could make a vacuum sufficiently sudden and perfect by it; and, seecondly because the tubes 
constantly got furred over, so that a fur collected on them, intercejjting the cold water jus't as the crust 
oitcfcepts the heat in tlie other case, and in fact it was abandoned by him at that time as a hopeless 
ililiig. Mr. flail, of Nottingham, hii.s revived it, and has taken outa patent for its application to nauti- 
c.il ctighu’s. for the purpose of preventing incrustation ; it is exactly the same as Mr. Watt’s^ It con- 
s/sts of a nmiiher of .small copper tubes through which the steam is compelled to pass, and it escapes 
from llic eylindet, and which tubes are exposed to the cold water exactly in the same way, and the con- . 
(|pii>ation is cffi'cted in that way; when the steam is condensed it is passed through a forcing pump, and 
it is driv<'ti Ik'.cIc again into the boiler. The waste which must take place in this ease, which will be 
oiore or less of this leak getting away, one way or another,—he replaces the waste by a stnidl still in 
..hich he distills sea water, which eould easily be done if tliere was no other objection to the conlrivaiicc. 
Now these condensers have been constructed In a great number of private vessels. 1 have seen them in 
■.essels in almost all the ports in Eiighuitl, and 1 have examined them mjself personally, but it is not by 
merely looking at such things, nor merely seeing them working, nor by examining the barometer, nor by 
any mere inspection of the machinery, that a correct conclusion can he obtained about them ; it is only 
by a cari'lul examination of logs fairly kept, giving an aceomit of the state of the barometer gauge, the 
period of time. It is from this, and from this only, that correct conclusions can be deduced ; one of the 
short wai s of arriving at a conclusion certainly would be the cxaiuiiuitiou of ihe barometer gauge; the <|iies- 
tioii that would present itself to any one conversant with the siihje<-L would be, does this mode of conden¬ 
sation really produce a vaeinim on the other side of the piston, does it really give mechanical efiect to the 
steam by destroying the resistance on the other side ; now most unquestionably, the gauges in those 
engines do imiieatc a very superior vacuum, ui doubt of it, they indicate a very superior vacuum.' 

Will you state what the indication is'’—^'ri’cy indicate .i vacuum very nearly equal to the baro- 
nietric vacuum. Now, this however, is atteiuhd with a circumstance to which I wish very particularly 
to point the attention of the Committee. There is an appendage to the condenser of the common steam 
cngi.ic, called an air pump ; the object of this itistruiuent is to pump iiway tlie cold water which is iutro- 
duecd into that common condenser, to pump away that cold water and clear the condenser of it; but the 
•mrfiose from which it derives its name is to pump away atmospheric air, a permaii' nt elastic fluid which 
I'l'.lcis with the cold w'atcr whiei' is intioduced to condense the stcant ; cold water in the common state 
ah.'.nss contains a certiiin qnanlity ofatmosphcii • air combined with it, and it is to get rid of tliis inis- 
<•l.^v'^■ou^ fluid that ihc air pump is mainly there. Now that is the use of the air pump in the common 
sl(\ 111 engine. In Hall’s condensers he has no jet, he introduces no cold water to condense the steam, 
1 .- consequently introduces no air to be pumped away, and therefore there is nothing roinams to be rc- 
I’lmed from his c-mdenser-,, i>. ept tlie pure water resulting from the coiideiisatiun of the steam, ami to 
.'t'liioie th.it, it is obvious that extremely small puiiiping ought to be sufficient. Notwithstanding that, 
Mr. Ilii'i Ihiidis itnecessary, for the proper eiSciency of his engines, not only to use as large an air pump 
:iMi used in the common condensing engine, by jet, but he even advocates tlic use of a larger. If then 
1 here he iittiichcd to an engine where there is no air to be pumped away, while there is no condeiisiug water 
to be [lumped away where there is nothing but the mere condensing steam to be pumped away—if there l)“ 
attached to that an enormous air pii ■ >, iio is no wonder at all that there should bh a good viicuum 
kept up ; for you can keep up a v.ieirun a'ltuout a eoiuleilser at all, if you give us a sufliciently large air 
pump. That, therefore, the barometer gauge in those vessels in which Hall’s condensers are used should 
show a 1 cry high vacuum with so extensive an air pump in them, Ls not at all surprising, and in my ojii- 
nion indicates nothing. 

Have vou any reason to know th.it the air pumps used in those vessels where Hall’s corjden- 
siws are n|)[)lic(l, aie larger than the air pumps which would he used in the case of common condensers ' 
—Mr. Hall told me himself that they are as large, and he even said that he would wish them to he lar¬ 
ger; hut I contend that they ought not to be there at all; 1 eonteiul that there ought to he no air pump, 
but only a jnimp to pump awav the condensed steam. And that if there be uii air pump there of cousi- 
ilerable .si/e. cither as large or iie.irly as the air pump of a comimm steam engine, 1 say that that, air 
|>uin|) is in iact producing liie v.ica.im, which is not produced by tlie condensers, and that the whole thing 
i' .1 inj ;ie. If is (|mte ele.ir, that if you spend your power in workinr your air pump, you are doing no¬ 
thin , it is jii'-i the same as if you were taking money out of one breeches pocket and putting it into the 
other ; jcii .ire doing nothing at all, it makes no difl'erence. 

I.W-1. Till n how ean you reeoneiU: this opinion with the declarations tliat have lieen made by diffqrcnt 
pcr-a <s who liave been in those steam vessels for along period, and wdio have declared that there,is not 
only n inere.ase of jiower in the same engines, but, merely with Ihe addition of Hall’s coiideusers, there 
IS also a saving in the consiiniptioii of fuel, to the extent of one-fourth ’—I h.iie heard that and I have 
heard the coiitrari.. I do not wish to he understood as olVering these observations with a view to condepin 
Hall’s as a had pimciple; it maj be a good one for anything I know; but I offer them merely as 
grouiid.s foi throwing a doubt for the present upon the thing, until wc se.- it more e^^tensively tried. 1 
should even go so f.u as to recommend the adoption of Hall’s coiideusers in the vessels at this side of 
Effypt* because they are alway-s within reach of re().iirs, and if any difficulty Hhould arise, tjiey are in the 
niglibourhood of relief. But we ought to be cxlreniely ciutious in introducing nove]!ties jih the vessels 
on the Asiatic side of Egypt. 

l.'iDo. But your opinion is that if it sliould he deinonstratcd by a leugtliencd trial of any vessel or 
vessels, fitted with Hall’s coi' ’ -’ lers, it is an improvement of so much iinportance that it ought to be 
iqiplied to vessels, and to tlu .j. rtieukirly .low building, where long voyages were to be made by such 
vessels '—I think it very material, and if I had an oj)|)ortunit'y of examining the performance qf a vessel 
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with Hall’ll condensers for a period of a year, average in circumstances of weather, and that I had a gixji' 
log of that vessel, I would myself then form a judgment ‘of it. 

159G. Are you aware that Captain Wright, who couimand-i the I’riuce Llewellyn steam pacUd. on 
board which Hall’s condensers have been in operation for a coiisith r.ihlc length of lime, lias report‘ d 
■'■most favourably of their action ?—Yes; I am aware that reports have been made by Itiui, aKo iiy ^le^^rh. 
Lloyd & Kingston. I have also had many favourable reports from private (jiiarters, where they liave 
been used, and I have had unfavourable repor.s. I have heard of instances wlieicthey have been intr<)- 
duced into a vessel, and taken out again, an J tiiis on tlie otiicr hand has been accounted for by ol her moltve.s. 

1597 . Are you aware that Mr. Fox has reported to the Lords Coininissioners of the Adinirally that 
he has worked an engine with Mr. Hall’s patent condensers fo); upwards of tlircc years, and that hefi.id ; 
ill it a considerable increase of power ant saving of fuel ?—I am . T have met with several rejiorts of the 
same kind from different other persons f r other lengths of time. 

1698 Should you take that report to furnish good authority '—Quantum valeaf ■, it is a ver\ i.igne. 
general thing ; it rests entirely on the judgment of Captain Fox. 

1599. Can you state the general advantages ; you Imve already stated one advantage :in'-.ng tmu. 

Hall’s condensers ; can you state whether there are any other advantages which in your opinion sh.n:! 1 
recommend those condensers to general adoption ’—No, I do not see any .'ulv.int.ige hejoud Ueepi e- 

boiler clean, and thereby economi/iiig fuel; of course there is the economy produced by that of ine ■, 

a saving in the wear and tear of a boiler ; a boiler will last about three years, while with him it w* in.l i i 
seven years at least; and I can also vouch for this, that the contrivance is cSicieiit in doing tluii we.k ' it 
professes to do, namely, in keeping the boiler free from deposit; for I have seen water l.iken O'li nt 
boiler whicli had been six months in it, and it was perfectly free from all sediment or deposit. 

1600. Then it is your opinion that the boiler being freed from tliat deposit, or the ;l.iiiger of 11111 
posit, there must be necessarily greater economy in fuel ?—Decidedly. 

KJOl. Or.e must follow as a natural consequence from the other '—Decidedly. 

Ifi02. It is stated also by Mr. Hall that the valves and pistons are better lubricated by his inii 'M'i- 
meift than ill the common way ?—lie says so; I cannot vouch for the fact that they aic so. It is .m i •• 
tremely ingenious thing; but I do not think itis of the same importance as the other partof his iiocnri-,,'. 

1608. You do not .ipprehend any incoiiveiiieiieearising from the mixture of the oil in small parircl '-. 
with the steam ?—It is apprehended that is one of the objeetions to his contrivance; that it is li.dne i<> 
that. The water will get gradually greasy ; nevertheless, 1 must say that I have seen vvater taken out of 
a boiler whicli has been there six inontlis, as I slated to you, and very little of that 111 it. 

1604. It is also stated that that part of the boi/cr wbieli is iinmecliately above the water line is apt 
to become uxydized, and that the oil floating on the surface coals that part, and prevents o.xydation, and 
the injury whieli the boiler wnuld otherwise sustain ’—It is very likely that the floating grea.-- woidd 
produce that effect. At the s.ime time I iiev'er heard it complained of, that any injurious oxydalion really 
takes place in boilers. 

lOO-T. Can you stale the dilfereiice between Howard’s principle and f Lall’s ^—They are quite dilTorcnt. 

1606. Can you state the principle on which Howard proceeds >—Yes, Howard's contrivance consists 
of getting rid of the boiler altogether ; he has no boiler ; the contriv’anee consists in making steam with¬ 
out boiling the water : in short, a ijuantity of quicksilver is placed in an iron pan over a coke fne, and 
kept at a temperature greatly above the tenipei.iturc of boiling water. At a leinpcrature soiuethiiig undei 
the temperature of boiling mercury, a jet of water is injected on the siirhice of this hot quicKsilvci, which 
flashes into steam immediately upon contact with it. This steam, in a highly expanded state, is 
introduced iiito'tlie cylinder, and works the piston ill the usual way. Itis re-converted into water by 
being passed through a worm, anij returns to the vessel from which the jet is admitted to tlie quicksilver . 
of course, as there IS no boiler there can be no incrusiation, and the same vvater being used ecm. 
stantly over and over again, it must be distilled water. 

J 6 O 7 . Are you aw.are whether any experiments vv'orth mentioning have bei-ii made with regard to tliai. 
plan of generating steam 7—It has been some years in process ; experiments on one nr two myigesof 
some length have been made, attended with favourable results, but akso aceompaiiied by uiif.ivuiir.ible 
acculeiits, which have caused Government to decide upon abandoning further trial, ami leaving it 111 the 
hands of the projector, the projector is now engaged in constructing vessels and making furl her cxperi 
incuts on a larger scale, but it has not attained to that point of ccrlmnty wiiicli would wai rant ilr. adoption 
evi 11 on this side of Egypt, and much less on the Asiatic side. 

1608. Have you made any inquiries, or can you speak with any certainty as to tlie probabl.' cost o* 
coal in the different ports of India, and also in the ports in the Red Sea which are proposed for dejiots '— 
It is extremely difficult to say what the cost will be for the quantity that will be required : if the (pian- 
tity of coal which ships can take out in ballast be sufficient for working the line of vessels, coal may be 
liad at a moderate price in India; but if more coal is necessary tliiui the ships can take rut in ballast, 
and if ships must be freighted with coal expressly, and probably have to come buck in ballast, then that 
additional portion of coal will of course cost a higher price. I am not acquainted with the amount of 
tonnage which now goes out in ballast, and therefore 1 am not able to say what the cost wouhl be under 
such ciroumstanees. But from the best information which 1 have been able to procure, the nearest 
approximation I can make to it is, I should say, that in India coal might probably be obUtined for 
from 36 s. to 40 s. and in the Red Sea from 60 s. to 70 s. 

1609. You have I think stated in your work, that the highest price of coal in the Red Sea would be 
60 ». ?—Sixty shiliiuga; yea, I think Oiat is it. That is supposing it to go round. 

1610. Do you still adhere to that opinion ?—I am iltcliiieu to adhere to that opinion. 

1611. Do you think it could be had at a cheaper rate, transferred from this country to Suez, across 
the Desert ?—It could not be transferred without a rail road I think at all; on the backs of cninels I should 
think it would be very difficult indeed to transfer it. If a railroad were wade from Cairo to Suez, it 
might be brought in boats up the Nile to Cairo, and might be sent by railroad across to Suez at a very 
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moderate expense ; then that would greatly affeet indeed tlie price, and that k the only point of view 
in which I eoiicehc a railroad would be desirable there. 

1C12. But until the establishiueiit of a railroad, you do not consider it could be transferred ?—I 
hardly see how it is possible that coal could be got across in that way, at. any reasonable rate. ^ 

ItiJih Looking to the difterent sorts of coal which arc to be obtained lathis country, do ypu attri¬ 
bute great superiority to the Llangenicli coal over other coals ?—It is a stronger coal, certaj^ly, and a 
given weight of it will produce a greater quantity of sleiuu in a certain proportion than the coal of the 
north of J0i)glan!l. But this advantage has been greatly c.'Caggerated, iuid it has been kept out of view, 
tliut it is attVndi'd with corresponding disadvantages of a very serious kind. One ol these disadvantages 
is, that the small eoal is utterly useless ; and tlral is obviously of greater inoiuent when you have to send 
the eoal round hall the globe, liable to ,^ll the circumstances of transshipment, and lodging and lying in 
different places, and consequently to the production of a greater ijuaiitity of small coal, it is also, F 
apprehend,—though perhaps this may not be a very serious objection,—it is more liable to s|)outanuous 
combustion. 

Itil4. Therefore you think that otlier de.scriptioiis of coal may be used with as great advantage as the 
Llangi'iiieh coal ?—Most decidedly ; but the difference is never worth eoiisidcrutioii when a (question of 
convenience in export is to be considered. 

161.0. Aiul, therefore, that from whatever ports vessels take coal in ballast, the description of coal 
they will take will be siifReient’—Amply sulfieient for all the purposes of the east. The fact is 
the runs which we contemplate are so far removed from the rxlremc power of the vessels to run, that the 
difference between one coal andauuther eoal never can lie a matter of any very great moment. 

1616. Co.isideriiig the greater degree of heat which preiails in the east, do you not consider that it 
would be advisable, in this point of view, to have a constant change of vessels .ts vrell as engineers ; do 
you suppose that the engineers and the stokers could do as much duty in those eliinatcs as they are in 
the habit of doing in coal works in this country '—Certainly not; and 1 have taken that into account in 
the estiiualcs which T have given in the pampiili. I have published on the subject. 1 have allowed eight 
stokers, 1 think, to a vessel, and two engineers . no, I liave allowed three engineers in the cstabiiifiimeiil 
for a steamer in the east. A first, second, and third engineer at salaries, the first at 300/. a year, the se¬ 
cond 200/. a year, and the third at 150/. a year. 1 nave been mainly inlhienecd in these reeominendations 
by the eoiisiderution of how important it is to liave a great quantity ol ineehanieui skill at such a distance 
from the means of repair as that will be ; and 1 have locommended eight stokers, which is an unusual 
complement of that class of men, nartly m consequence ot the heat of the climate,and also in consequence 
of another circumstance, which f > 'uld wish specially to impress on the .attention of tlie Coimnittee, 
liiimely that the economy of fuel d. pends, in a vi ry great <legree indeed, upon the attention and skill in 
stoking; according to the way iii which the fires will be stoked you may produce a saving of fuel fully 
to amount from 20 to 25 per cent.; if the coals are sliuvelled in in an enormous (piuntity and the fire 
jdaees choked with them, the door tlien shut up, and the men sit down to rest, the eonsequonce will be 
that you will produce a prodigious smoke from the eliimiiey', a great volume of black smoke, the lire is 
impeded for the nioincnt, and your coals will be wasted. If, on the other liiiiid, you stoke your fires in 
the manner that smoke-consuming furnaces are stulM‘d, by laying in co.vl gr.idually, and in small quan¬ 
tities, on the front of tlie gr.ite, and as It reddens slinve it Imc’s towards the back, you will have no 
smoke from the chimney ; it will eoiisuine all yoin coals, you will gain from them the greatest quan¬ 
tity of lieat which can be obtained in that kind ot jurnace,and tii<‘ result will be a saving according to the 
e.ire and skill with which thi.s is exeent' f 'lom 20 to 25 per cent, of y’oiir fuel. Now tliis can only 
be .u'compHslied by selecting good stoke s. j-.._ .ig tliem well and not overworking them'; but wliile they 
are stoking, make them stoke ; let tliei.i liave an ahaiidant ((uantity of rest, but wliile they are in the 
stoking room, keep Uiem eoiistantly at work. It is found in the admiralty vessels that the judicious 
selection of stokers, and the enfoicing of .i rigid duty fiom tlier.i, has produced a most material effect in 
tlie economy of fuel; and I would also .strongly impress upon the Committee the expediency of insisting 
upon the e.qitains of the vessels knowing .something of the mechanical p.ait. It is utterly' in v.iin to think 
ot managing these vessels so far irom Kurope as they will he, if the, captain is the slave of his engineer, 
and he always will be the slave of his engineer if he is not himself acquainted with details of the engine. 
It will be quite essential. 

1617. Ill the event of the applieatioii in tiie vessels proposed to be built of Hall’s condensers, do not 
you look upon it as a great advantage, the possibility of keeping the water at equal heat in the boiler, so 
as to sav i the necessity of that close, attention on the part of the engineers and the attendants which 
would be otherwise required ?—Yes ; it would be an advantage, but that can be obtained by the common 
boilers, by making them feed themselves, by float gauges and other apparatus, that have been supplied 
just as well with other boilers as will Mr. 11.ill’s. 

ItviH. Does not it very often happen, that float, gauges or any other modes which arc adopted for 
that p rpose, are found to fad'—Not except thruugli gross neglect on the part of those who manage the 
vessel vu the machinery of it. 

1619. If you draw off the pressure suddenly, which maybe the ease from different causes, do you find 
the water will suddenly boil up, and that there will be in consequence a sudden production of steam; in 
.1 ease of that kind will not a float gauge be likely to deceive as to the heat of tlie water in the boiler?— 
1 should recommend aUvays the self-acting feeder to be used in connexion with the float, which will pre¬ 
vent the level of the water from subsiding below the proper point. 

1620. Should you approve of wroiight-iron boilers in preference to copper ones ?—^No ; I should ad¬ 
vise the copper boilers; though they are double the expense, yet they last a greater length of time, and 
the old materials are available for sale at a considerable price afterwards. That is, 1 would advise cop¬ 
per boilers if you do not find it expedient to adopt Hall's condensers, for it would be quite useless to go 
to that cxpcncc if you do. 

1(521. In the event of not using Hall’s condensers, would you recommend the use of copper boilers in 
preference to the iron ones ?—Yes. 
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1622. Do you apprehend that there would be less liability to explosion or accident from the use of 
those boilers ?—I thi.:k they would be more or leas liable to explode, and if the boiler burst it would be 
attended with less danger. 

1623. Is it your opinion, that explosion may take place in wrought-iron boilers by a combination of 
lixygea and hydrogen, the decomposition producing those gases P—I am inclined to think that explosion 
coiild not happen from that cause. 

1624. Therefore you do not contemplate any case in which an explosion from the mixture of the 
gases and their explosive proportions could happen ?—I am sure it could not happen. 

1 625. Do you think it would be advisable to apply any improvements of the paddle wheels that have 
been lately effected ; for instance those of Mr. William Morgan ?—1 admit that the performance of ves¬ 
sels having Morgan’s paddle wheels, is better in a considerable proportion than with the common paddle 

Awheels; that the same quantity of fuel will carry the vessel further with Morgan’s than with the com¬ 
mon paddle wheels ; but I think that their mechanical complexity is such, that if any accident happened 
to them in the Indian seas, which would disable the vessel, they could not be repaired with any skill 
or means which would be available in such a place ; and I think that though that accident may not be 
very likely, still the liability to it forms a serious objection to adopting them on the Asiatic side 
of Egypt. I would recommend their adoption in the steam ships on the European side. 
There is another form of paddle wheel differing from the common one, and which I believe will 
prove to be more efficient than the common one, which is less subject to this objection. It is called 
the split paddle; the paddle board, instead of being one uniform flat surface, is split into a number of 
narrow leaves placed one beside another, not every unlike the position of the. plates in a Venetian blind. 
We have not had this used as extensively in practice as Morgan’s wheel, and therefore have not that 
practical evidence of its advantage which we have of Morgan’s wheel; but looking at it theoretically, 

1 should say it promises to be attended with advantages over the common paddle wheel, and it has tliis 
great advantage, that it is equally simple, that the fracture of one of the paddle boards would be as easily 
repaired in that as it would in the common paddle wheel, and in some respects, perhaps, easier ; and 1 
think, ftierefore it is worth consideration, whether it might not be advisable to adopt these split paddles. 

16^. In giving this opinion, you of course contemplate the necessity of shipping and unshipping 
the paddles —No ; 1 fear that would be attended with very great difficulty, the shipping and unship¬ 
ping the paddles : the Medea, to which I have so often referred, is remarkable for combining good sailing 
qualities with good steaming qualities, but the Medea does not unship her paddles ; the Medea sails 
with her paddles in the usual place. 

1627' Bile has Morgan’s paddle wheels, has she not ?—She has. 

1628. Then you do not think it would he advisable to disturb the paddles ?—If you could contrive a 
means of unshipping the paddles, I think it might be advisable to unship them in the south-west monsoon, 
lehen you are going the outward passage ; but as yet I have seen no means of unshipping them which 
IS nut attended with such objections as to make it more advisable to leave them in their fi.xed position ; 

It is of the very last degree of importance that when the paddles arc in action they should be in the 

k-inost stable, and firm and strong position, and therefore, any means of unshipping them must be a means 
compatible with restoring them to their position with that degree of stability and strength which one 
can scarcely imagine to be matter of temporary adjustment, alterable at pleasure at sea. 

1629. Do you think it expedient that there should be a connection between the present establish¬ 
ment of Mediterranean packets and the Indian one, or that there should be sepaiate establishments }— 

I think there ought to be a separate establishment; if the Indian line of communication be successful 
It will support a separate establishment, and if unsuccessful it will be likely to be discontinued, so that 
Ml any case 1 think the question of Mediterranean steamers may be put out of vievv. 

1630. Are there any other reasons that you have to assign why it would not be advisable to employ 
the present Mediterranean steamers?—You must observe the reason is the interruption that it would 
occasion to the line of coDimiinicution, and the delay. A steamer arriving from India at 8 ue/., and 
hoiidiiig her passengers, and her despatches and her cai^o to Alexandria, arrives at Alexandria; we 
will suppose that a steamer, plying between Malta and Alexandria, meets her there, is ready for, and 
takes her to Malta ; she arrives at Malta at a time when, probably, it is a few days after the Malt.i 
steamer has gone, the passengers have, in consequence, to wait at Malta fur a month before they will 
have another opportunity of going on, and the same may be said of the despatches. 

1631. And with regard to quarantine, does any objection present itself to you?—By the present 
rules of quarantine, if they go to Malta, they must stay there. They can come on if they please to 
Falmouth, and perform quarantine off Falmouth, bnt if they go to Malta at ail, they must, with the 
present regulations at least, stop there, and the consequences would be these, that the passengers and 
despatches must be separated, because they would not keep the despatches at Malta, and a means must 
be provided of sending on the despatches separate from the passengers. 

1632. You think, therefore, it would be proper, under all tircumatances, to perform quarantine at 
Falmouth in preference to Malta ?—Decidedly t think it almost essential to the success of the enterprise, 
considering it as a passenger line. 

1^3. Should you recommend the steamers between Alexandria and Falmouth to be of the same 
^ size as those recommended for the eastern seas or of a diminished size ?—^When 1 first considered this 
question, 1 felt myself justified in recommending steamers of 800 tons burthen, to work between 
Alexandria and Falmouth, but when 1 consider the splendid eslabiishment of steamers which have been 
lately oiganised by the French government, and the many temptations which would exist to passengers 
to go by various points of Eunme and overland, I think that a smaller class of vessel, say from 600 to 
700 tons burthen, and from 160 to 200 -horse power, would probably be sufficient for the line between 
Alexandria and Falmouth. This, however, is matter of minor importance in the present case, because, 
whatever arrangements might be made between Alexandria and Falmouth, would be changeable from 
time to time according to ciscumstances with the greatest ease, because one vessel could be put on 
when another arriv^, from the abundance which will always exist on thu side of Egypt. 
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1634. Have jroviiajii-iaiMoirtoikninrthttfctM 'FranGb #te»m«#i1n’4lte g««Ker wtty tbin Btea- 

Biejra of the sam* nce^-—! baye no nason to know iU 

1635. Can you form any opinion, or have yon turned your attention to the atpediency of g endm g 
eorre^Mmdeooefrom Englnnd to India by Mareeilled?—If efiicieht kteatfteM areeatabliehcd betmen, 
Alexandjnat-aiiciFalinouth, I hardly think that ady thing would be gained wdrth aeparatiug'the ‘de»- 
patches from the passengers by sending them across Europe. 

1680- ¥«ni'do > not think it would be important for themaildto gab a certain number of days—I 
do not think they would gain it; !■ think it wooid be important to^gainftif they could, bnt-I do not 
think they would. 

[Adjoomddtlll Sfonday nekt, at 12 o'clock. 


Lume, lOfA dfe JitSi, JISS 7 . 


MEMBERS PaESJi»>IT. 


Mm. DaviD Babclat. 
Lean William Bbntimck. 
Sib John Hobroosb. 


Mb. Hott 
Mb. Mulumb. 


.I*ORI) WILLIAM BENTINCK, in tna Chair. 


Captain Maceilnzib, called in ; and Examined. 

1636. Cdatnnan;] YOU belong to the Bengal cavalry?—* I do. 

1637- When did you leave Inuia?—-I left India in December 1835. 

1638. How did you come from India; by what route did you come from India?—1 came in a native 
Indian vessel fronvCalcutta, up-the Bed Sea, through Egypt. 

1639. At what season ?—I catne in the north -east monsoon, during the months of December, Janu¬ 
ary, February and March. 

1640. Did you come with your family ?—-1 came with my wife and one child four or five years of 
age. 

164!. Where did yon stop during the passage ?—We touched at Cochin, on the Malabar coast, and 
afterwards at‘Mocha and Jeddah. 

1642. What winds prevailed in the Red Sea during your passage ?—When in the Gulf of Adan, im¬ 
mediately outside the Red Sea, we had the south-east wind blowing very strong, and the same south¬ 
east wind carried us up to within two degrees of Jeddah, where we met the north winds, and we were 
obliged to beat up i^inst them, and at last we got into Jeddah harbour. I think the south-east mon¬ 
soon very seldom extends much higher than the 16th or 17 th paralielaif north latitude, after that you 
are subject to northerly winds. 

’1643. After leaving Jeddah, what then * stayed at Jeddah about three weeks waiting for a ship 
and afterwards went up to Cossetr. 

1644. In what ?—In the same native vessel, which got a freight from the Paobft of %ypt, to bring 
down troops and stores for his army in Arabia. 

■1646. How loi^ were you doing that ?—We were seven days between Jeddah and Cosseir., bea 6 ng 
up against the hoith wind and calms the whole way. 

1645* Then the north wind was not violent ?—^It was cnly violent for the first day. 

1646. From Cosseir where did you go ?—’From Cosseir we crossed the Desert to Thebes, in five 
days. 

1647. Had you any diflBctthy ill making that trip ?—None whatever. I had made my arrangemenU 
in Calcutta. 1 had made up a tent at Calcutta, and a tuck-too van or litter. 

1648. Was there plenty of water on the route ?—We carried water from Calcutta, and we had Mocha 
water also with us, which is very good 5 we made tea of water of the wells of the Desert. 

1649. Was it good water ?—was a little brackish or so, but it made veiy good tea, we thought. 

1650. liow long did yon stay hi Egypt ?—1 was in Egypt about two months and a half. 

I 6 U. Wkat detabed you there so long?—f was detained about five or six weeks at Alexandria in 
conseq;«ence of iny wife’s confinemedt. 

1652 IHd you meet with many officers m Egypt who had come from India ?—1 met a great many 
officers and luereantUe gentletben who hud come from India. 

1653. What might be the number of officers, civil and miliury ?—^Tbere were, I should think, about 
25 , and fife or aix merchants, t should thbk. 

1654 . What was the opinidii of those officers respecting the ednvenieoee of the route through 
Egypt ?«-T|iey were of opbbn It was quite practicable, indeed that it was perfectly easy, and they 
were highly delighted with their trip, and much pleased tvith the ruins of Egypt, and other obevts of 
interest which they had seen both in Arahta and going down the Nile. 

And was it the general opbion that this would become a favourite route between India and 
Europe ^-''-Decldedly f 1 never heara any objection to it stated of any kind *, any person who Itas sver 
gone that route would never g- -ound ’^ the Cape of Good Hope. 

1 ^. Were there ether tranellers ill Egypt from Europe or from other parts of the world except 
Epjniind a French visoount Shid a Swedish captain of engineers and seveml Amerieout, and a 

good many Engltshmen of brt’iiw trakrifing for their pleasure. 
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]4S7> of tb«m( a il^iclHd avail thenldVM of a ateam eomiiiunication to go to 

—Ail that 1 hid any oonv^ation with'on ’ttie aubject, ahd t hi(d converaation with several, ba^i| , 
and ’ Anoriaaas, they > sHtti^ that tbay ^eiref accordingly ^litihus to go and see India ; ,an(| oi^el^^ 
.iatyarticalar, an Ametidlin fathily* that F mht at The^s, ih’^'Wodld have gone in the I^ogh LT^ps;^ 
'Ibe next trip, were they not afrahl'ofiurtlt'lng'at Bphtohy aithe' cbmtnchceraent of the rainy season, wh(;u 
they were aftatd it'WOtfldV impracticable to travel t>^r land'fWiin Bombay to Calcutta, but if ste^pi 
oommnoication had been established bettreen Egypt and Calcutta round Ceylon, that they would have had 
nahfmthtioir in going. ' 

1658. Now, of those olficers that emp what proportion of them, ^ well as you can jud,^, 

intended to go to England by sea, and‘Sr^‘^ro|;>ofn6n across the continent ?—F talfe the number at %^> 

i who came overland about the st^e tiih'e ns FdiS j of these, I should say 20 went over to Sicily, and 
' thence through Italy home, and timt'five Vtent in the Fahnouth packet direct to Englaricj. 

1659. Are yon enabled to gitoudy onihion 'as to the comparative expense of a voyage coining 
Egypt, and of a voyage out by the Cape of Good Hope F—I should think iha^jthe ejHieiise of a voyage 
up the Red Sea would be much'Idas ; if I might take niy nWn case, I paid much less tor my trip than I 
could have been able to get a passage for from Calcutta to England In a good sailing vessel round the Cane 
of Good Hope; but 1 came in Country vessels, and they are much cheaper than I imagine steamers wpuid 
be; but I should say, if the passage from Calcutta to Suez was made about .50 1. or 60/., that an officer of 
moderate meSns might be able to teach England as cheaply as by the Cape of Good Hope, and that even 
if they could not do it BO cheaply, that 90 out of 100 would prefer going that route, <dthough a Uttie 
more expensive, on account of the objects of interest which would attract their notice. 

1660. Mr. Barclay.'] And the saving of time probably ?—And the saving of time also. 

1661. CAairman.'] You found in your own case it 'Was cheaper to come by the Red Sea?—I dhl 

1662. Have you any objection to state the particulars ?—Not the least; I went in a native Indian 
vessel, entirely manned by natives, though commanded by an European captain, and I pwd f 9 r niy 
pass^e for myself, my wife and child, and had an excellent poop-cabin, 800 rupees to Jeddah,; 
1 waited three weeks at Jeddah, and got into the same ship and wentup to Cosseir in Egypt in her, and 
I gave 12/. more for my passage, with the same cabin; I think from Calcutta to Geneva, including my 
expenses at Cairo and Alexandria, and staying in the Lazaretto in Malta^ and staying many days at 
Nhples and Florence, and other towns of Italy, that 1 reached Geneva with an outlay of rather more than 
200 1.; I mention Gfeneva, because I got a remittance there from Etigiaiicl, as my whole Indian finances 
were exhausted by the time I gottlierc; there can he no mistake about that, for I .liad but a certain jsuin 
to take me from Calcutta, and 1 had spent that as 1 went alonr, and I knew what I took away with me. 


got a comtortanJe caoin in a good ship, with a good commander, under 3UU /., iii a common ship i nngm 
have got one for 250/., I dare say. 

1664. You were sometime both in Mocha and Jeddah ?—I was a few days at Mocha, and three 


weeks at Jeddah. 


1665. How did they appear to you adapted for coal depAts ?—1 think Jeddah is admirably adapted 
for a coal depAt; a beautiful harbour, as smooth as a millpond when you arc inside ; there is very 
good anchorage, and it is very capacious ; and Mocha, again, is an open roadstead, where the south¬ 
east monsoon blows with constaht violence, but 1 do not think it ever blows in squalls or hurricanes 
there, so that the anchorage is comparatively safe, and if you should happen to break from your Ptoor- 
ings, why you Wpuid only be driven out to sea, nine months in the year, for the other three months it 
blows in-shore; it is not certainly such a good depAt as Jeddah is, on that account. 

1666. You did not stem at Camaran ?—I did not stop at Camaran. 

1667. Mr, Mulliiu.'] Did you make any inquiries respecting it while you were on your passa^ ?— 
Yes; 1 heard a great many opinions on the subject; I had a great deal of intercourse with naval officers 
on the Red Sea, and I think the general opinion was that Camaran was well adapted for a depAt, having 
a good harbour, though perhaps nut a sufficient quantity of water over the bar at all times of the tide 
for large vessels, but they seemed to think quite sufficient for a steamer. 

1668. CAaimoa.] Did you hear how far the Pacha of Egypt was favourable to steam navigation ^— 
Yes ; I had a good deal of intercourse during my stay at Alexandria, both with in6uential Turks and 
with British and foreign merchants there, and they U’ere particniarly well acquainted, several of them, 
with Mohamed All’s sentiments, and seemed to think he was highly favourable to the establishment of 
a steam communication, and Seemed to think he Was equally anxious fur it as the English themselves, 
because he imagined that the establishment of it would divert a certain portion of the trade froin the 
route of the Cape of Good Hope to its ancient channel of the Red Sea, and that he would be a gainer by 
his revenue beii^ increased,and by his putting a slight transit duty oh the trade, and it would greqtly add 
also to the poUtieSl importance of his country; and another object of it would be, that it would tend to 
cement stronger alliance between Great Britain hhd Egypt. 

1669. And the merchants that you saw there, did tjiey entertain the sa|se o pinion^ that commercial 

intereottVsA would bo increased and benefited by it?—Decidedly } they look on the establishment,of 
steam eoiffinudicatidn with as touch Interest as the people of India do, and they think it will greatly 
ineruMe thdie trade ahd conitneeee; that it hfill bring many things from India to Ejgy^t which, |io hot 
corte hoWi and tnany things from Arabia, Such as boffrie find senna; and they seemed also to think it 
would be the bhanneifolr the eonveyidiee Of the trade of Yurkeft • Ib'dla and China. ^ , , , 

1^0. iVere any other articles specified ?—'Vnlhabie goods which can he compressed into small, 
space, ^ch as silks, stuffs df Iridia arid China, and Cashmere shavtls and precious stones ;*md to^y 
seemed to think that a good dedl of ihdigo, which is a ialnable commoaity also, would eventually come 
that way, particuarly if that Prince establishes his railroad bctweii Sues and Cairo. . , , , 

W1. HbvV far is the PSebiS of B^pt in possession of both sides of the R^d $ea; have .yon a,ny bfor- 
idation wpoir tfikt point ?i“YeS: tbfe ftfcha of Egypt poSSeSses the wholb coast of the from Suegj 

on the Aerth, te Mobility bh Ihb Afilfidll shbre,-on tlw souths and to Sttasid, bn the African shore; he 
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hM an array of Bbout20|00() men in Arabiii, and the chief tnwnfjf on botb. caMfesare gawi^oned.byhia 
troop«, with a regular government eatablishment, civil and militaiy; and fiom .w^at I saw of thoie'govern- 
ors, and the different civil and militaiy officers, on my route up to the Red Sea,,! ^ould aay Inat they 
are highly favourable to the English and to English interests, and are roost wiping in .every way to 
forward the cause of steam navigation, for the transit either of despatches or of British travellers. I re¬ 
ceived mvgelf the greatest civility and attention from them, and had frequent audiences with theroat 
most of the towns I stopped at. 

1672. Then you consider the intercourse completely secure through Egypt, both by the Red Sea and 
over land ? Quite so; I think perfectly secure. 

J673. Now, do you happen to know in fvhat manner the Pacha removes his troops from the Nile to the 
Bed Sea j by what route, and in what manner 7—He sends them sometimes up the Nile in boats to J 
Gennah and across the Desert to Cosseir, where they are embarked in Arab buggaros, and in these they 
are conveyed to Yambo, Jeddah, Gonfodah, Mocha, &c. j others who have been in Syria, or who are in 
garrison at Alexandria and at Cairo, are sent across tlie Desert to Suen direct, the nearest route, and 
thence shipped in buggaros and go down the Red Sea, the same way as others do from Cosseir. 

1674. Do they march across ?—^1’hey march across. 

1675. How are they supplied with water ?—^They generally carry Nile water in bags with them on 
camels. There is never the least difficulty about water : for culinary purposes they make use of the 
water of the Desert, and for drinking they carry Nile water, which is very sweet water, and will keep a 
long time. 

1676. Had you any apprehension of the plague during your residence in Egypt ?—No, 1 never had 
any great apprehension, although it was raging almost the whole time I was in Egypt. We first came 
upon it at the large town of Siont, the capital of Upper Egypt, beyond which limit it seldom extends ; 
it has never been heard of at Thebes; and it accompanied us all the way down the river, on both banks, 
and the only precaution I ever took was, that when I got alongside of a boat containing the dead bodies 
of people who bad died of the plague, which I did accidentally one day, when 1 got alongside of, one 
with 17 plague bodies on board of it; they had t-ouie over for interment; they generally inter their 
bodies there in the Desert that they may not cut up the fertile cultivated soil; in fact, bodies during the 
inundation would be washed up if they did not bury them out of the reach of the inundation; the only 
precaution I took upon that occasion was to fumigate the boat well in case of anything happening, as I 
had the lady and a child on board, which made me mure particular than 1 otherwise should have been ; 
but during the whole time of my progress down the Nile from Siout to Alexandria, where the plague 
was raging, I never kept any quaraiitine; and I freely went into all the villages and among all the rums 
to tee all the celebrated sights ; I have had several of my boatmen ill from fever, but none of them 
ever caUght it, and we arrived in safety at Alexandria; and 1 believe if you are confident you will not 
catch the plague, and do not harbour any fears about it, you are not so likely to catch it as you w'ould 
otherwise be. 

1677 . And on the part of tiie other officers you met there, was there any serious apprehension ’—1 do 
not think there was much apprehension ; we arc so much accustomed in India to violent epidemic dis¬ 
ease, such as the cholera and those things, carrying off hundreds before our eyes, that we think less of 
it than other people. 

1678. Then you do not think that the existence of the plague in India can.be considered as a serious 
interruption to intercourse ?—No, 1 do not. 

1 679 . Can you speak as to the general desite of the civil and military officers in Bengpl for the esta¬ 
blishment of this steam communication .'—Yv ^ 1 ran speak confidently of the general feeling in its 
favour among the civil and military servants ; they are most anxious to have it established, and indeed 
they have made great exertions, and several of Ibeni hare subscribed considerable sums to forward the 
cause; 1 myself have subscribed twice for it. 

1680. And do they wish it for the sakr of the quicker correspondence, or for the sake of the passage 
home ?—Partly for both ; I think there is no doubt their first object is to secure a certain and rapid cor. 
respondence, but their second object is to avail themselves of a quicker passage to England. 

1681. Mr. Mul/mt.] Do you think the rates charged by the Cape of Good Hope for passengers from 
this country to India ought to be persevered in, the charge for passengers from this country through 
the Mediterranean to India, or wiiethcr they should be raised or lowered 7—I should think the commu¬ 
nity of India would bear to have them rather raised a little than otherwise, but they would willingly pay 
an extra sura of money for the facility and for the greater rapidity of transit; and 1 think they would 
pay the same, because they would be fully remunerated by the objects of interest which they would see 
in Egypt and on the continent of Europe. 

But the chief inducement, you think, would be ttie facility of communication ?—^That would be 
one, but 1 think the other also ; it vyas a great inducement to me; I speak personally ; 1 thought the 
seeing «T those monuments of antiquity in foreign countries a great object,and it would be a great object 
with most Indian officers. 

1683. Do you think it would be an inducement to those officers who are now in the habit of going to 

the Cape of Good Hope on a certain portion of their allowance to come to England by the Mediterra¬ 
nean, even though they shculd lose that allowance ?—^They can go now to the Cape of Good Hope, 
retaining their allowance; they can go to Egypt, also retaining their allowance; therefore I think that 
if the offer was made to them whether they would go on sick leave to the Cape of Good Hope to spend 
a year or two, or whether they would go to Egypt, they would say, “ we will go to Egypt at once,” be- 
timse it is a far more interesting country, and a more delightful climate; and they can not only go to 
Egypt and wander about, but they can go to Syria, and I do not know whether they cannot even go to 
Constantinople. , 

1684. Do you think it wor.l,'. adviMble to make an arrangement by which they might continue 
tbelr progress to England insteuu of remaining in Egypt.by diminishing still more the allowance which 
they at present receive by going to tbe.|Cape of Good Hope ?--Do you mean that they now receive t 
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1666. Yes; if that allowance’w«re still further diminished, bhould you think it advisable to permit 
them to come to England for a certain time, in place of remaining in Egj'pt, which at present they have 
it in their poWer to do ?—I think if they put them on English pay and English allowance, that evei^ one 
of them would be induced to come to England instead of remaining either at the Cape of Good Hope or 
in Egypt; but it is the loss of allowance that induces them to atop at the Cape, or would induce others if 
steam communication were carried into effect to remain in Egypt. 

1686. But even though there should be that loss of allotrance, would not the facility of communica¬ 
tion be an encouragement to those invalids to come to England in preference to staying in Egypt, even 
though they should lose their allowance ?—I think a great many more would come to England than do 
now, decidedly ; but those who have staff appointments in Iiidi’a, either in the civil or in the military 
service, these are the people that do not like to sacridee their appointments by making those who have 
no appointments or who merely belong to the regiment; these people would all prefer coming to 
England instead of staying either at Egypt or at the Cape of Good Hope. 

1687- But you do not think the possibility of reaching England within a certain period after leaving 
India would be an encouragement to officers such as you describe, who have large allowances, to make a 
temporary sacrifice, for the purpose of seeing their friends at home ?—If it were only a temporary sacri¬ 
fice they would all do it ; but on leaving India, an officer who has an appointment forfeits that appoint¬ 
ment, and therefore if he goes to England only for six months-when he returns to India he must rejoin 
his regiment. 

16SW. Your opinion then is, that it would be matter of good policy to give the same privileges to 
Indian officers coming to England that they at present possess going to Egypt or the Cape of Good 
Hope?—With regard to retaining t.hcir appointments and allowances. 

1689. And being reinstated on their return ?—There would be a good deal of objection on the part of 
the officers of the Indian army to such an arrangement, for this reason, that when an officer goes home, 
some candidate succeeds to the vacant appointment, and then it creates a greater falling in and a greater 
iiunj^ber of appointments, and if they were deprived of this, tliey would be inclined to grumble perhaps, 
although no doubt it would be for their own advantage, in iny opinion, because there would be a greater 
number of acting appointiikeiits, a greater number of officers in staff situations; some have been 5u years 
nearly in staff situations, and never quitted them. These men would go home, and other people would 
be appointed to act in their room, and therefore it would, I conceive, be a great advantage to the Indian 
army if they were allowed to come home, retaining their appointments. 

John Kingaton, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

1690. Mr, Mullina.l You arc one of the engineers to the Admiralty ?—I am assistant engineer at 
the Woolwich yard. 

1691. Yon, of course, from the nature of your duty, have been obliged to devote a great deal of 
attention to steam cnachinery, and its various improvements in steam vessels ?—Yes. 

1692. Howloug have you been appointed to that office?—I have been there 17 years, but not all the 
time performing the same duty. 

169.‘1. How long have you been performing the duty you now perform ?—About 12 years. 

1694. In the course of your duties you have had occasion, under the orders of the Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty, to examine diffiirent improvements in steam engines ?—Yes. 

1695. 1 perceive that you and Mr. Lloyd have made a report to the Lords of the Admiralty, in the 
year 1834, with regard to Mr. Samual Hall’s condensers ?—Yes, we did. 

1696. You were directed, I believe, by the Lords of the Admiralty to go on board a vessel for that 
purpose ?—To make an experiment to Ram sgate and back. 

1697. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what opinion you formed of that experi¬ 
ment ?—At that time I formed a good opinion, and I still hold it ; but I understand it has been taken 
out of the vessel ; I do not know from what cause. The only objection was, that the pipes were liable 
to choke. 

1698. What pipes ?—The pipes forming the condensers ; several vessles are furnished with them in 
Scotland, and I believe they answer well from what I hear there. 

1699. Mr. Barelag.'] 1 n what way do they answer well ?—^The saving of the boiler is the principal, 
to prevent any deposit from sea-water ; no sea-water goes in the boiler, the water being continually used 
over and over again, is condensed. 

1700 . Mr. MuUina.'\ Will you state, for the information of the Committee, what the peculiar prin¬ 
ciple is, and how it is applied ?—At this moment 1 do not exactly recollect the form of it. 

1701 . But you can state generally what the principle is?—It is a number of pipes, I forget bow many 
there are in number, and the steam passes through those pipes; there is cold water, of course, round 
them continually; the steam is collected, afterwards condensed, thrown backs again into the boiler, and 
then it is re-used. 

1702 . So that there is a total impossibility of any deposit ?»^ttite so. 

1703 . Or incrustation being formed in the boiler ?—Quite so; it cannot be, the time this water goes 
in the perfect state it does. 

1704. When the water is first introduced it is distilled water ?—No, common water. 

1705 . Not conttuning any salt 1—No. 

1706. And then it is distilled water which is introduced aftenrerds to keep up a supply ?—It is. There 
is only a small quantity; that will depend on the leaks. They take a very small quantity to sea with 
them to make up the defects. 

1707 > In your opinion, how much longer will a boiler last in which the principle of condensing by 
surface is applied than a boiler on the common principle, where there is a condensation by injection i — 
1 should venture to say three times as long, at any rate. 

1798. Where those condensers are applied, what description of boiler would you use, copper or iron ? 
—I should say iron boilers. 
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1709. Do you thinkit trould be necessary to construct the boiler of such large projJortions when those 
condensers are used as under the common plan ?—I should think it would require no difference as to size j 
I do not see why it should. 

1710 . Arc vou not aware that in the construction of the boilers in general use they make a certain 
allowance for tne incrustation, and for the necessity of haring a greater surface to obtain the requisite 
quantity of heat ?—I hare never u nderstood that to be the case. 

1711 . With regard to the quantity of consumption of fuel, have you formed any opinion upon that 
subject when Hall’s condensers are used ?—^'Phere is a Saving of fuel, I think, but it is principally the 
saving of the boiler. 

1712 . Are you aware that in your repeWt to the Lords of the Admiralty, you decidedly stated there 
was a saving of fuel ?—The saving of fuel must be taken in this way, when the boiler becomes so lined 
with this filth that it requires a great quantity of heat to generate the steam in sufficient quantities. 

1713 . But when it is evident that according to the old system there must be iiicnistations of boilers, 
and therefore an additional quantity of fuel, and when in the new system the boiler is kept perfectly clean, 
is it not your opinion that there must be a saving of fuel under the latter circumstances ?—Quite so. 

1714 . There is also another reason why there would be a saving of fuel, which is the avoidance of the 
necessity of continual blowing off?—^That is another point, certainly; there is no blowing off required. In 
the ominoti boiler they blow off every two hours, wirhthe injection condenser they blow off every two hours. 

1715 . When the new condensers are applied it is not necessary? No; you must not blow off. 

171 c. I believe you have found in the same way that many engineers who have devoted themselves to that 
subject, that in proportion as the incrustation nr deposit in boilers increases, so does the quantity of fuel, 
used in a certain space of time, increase ?—Certainly it does ; I cannot speak exactly to what quantity it 
does increase, but I know there is a very great increase ; at the expiration of two years the boilers require 
a great deal of fuel; there are some parts that you cannot get at to clean. 

17 17* So that in case of a vessel making a passage, of several days, you arc aware it has been fouml 
that, at the termination of her passage, she consu’m's a much greater quantity of fuel than at the <ton>- 
mencement ?—Yes ; and the rapid destrurtion of the boiler goes on in the first place. 

17'8. Mr. Barclay.'] Are these condensers very much used now in the construction of new steam 
vessels ?—We have one making, the Maqrara, foi the service. 

1719 . But 1 mean the general service of the country?—Principally in Scotland; 1 have no knowledge 
of having them, except I think in three Scotch bouts; the Prince Llewellyn is one. 

1720 . Mr. Mullimt.] If you look at your report, you will see the St. George’s Companies, every 
one of them, has them [The IVilnes-t hohed at the report \ ? I was not aware there were so many as those. 

1721 . How many vessels are there stated there to be actually in action ? There are eight vessels ac¬ 
tually in action, and there are 21 vessels constructing upon that principle. 

1722 . And do you happen to know they are applied in a ve.4sel going between this country and Ame¬ 
rica, the British and American Steam Navigation Communication, Claud, Girdwood & Co., 460-horse 
power ?—Yes, I beard of that. 

1723 . Did you pay particular attention to the action of the machinery during the passage to Ramsgate ^ 
As far as outward appearance would allow us to do so. The condenser was not opened fur us to look 
at the internal part of it. 

1724 . Were you able to form any opinion as to the increase of speed ?—^We did not make any trial 
of that kind ; although we passed our mile-mark we could not attend to it, in consequence of the pas¬ 
sengers being on board ; she was loaded ’"ith passengers ; besides, to make a trial af that kind we 
should make a comparison. 

1725 . Do you think that a more perfect vacuum is preserved in those condensers—It appeared so 
by Mr Hall’s statement; there was no barometer on. 

1726 . But you have always understood that the vacuum was better preserved in those condensers ?— 

1 have always understood so, and I believe it to be the case. 

1727 . You are aware that it is proposed to open a coiumiinication between this country and India ; 
do you suppose that, for the long passage that the vessels would have to make on that route it would be 
advisable to apply those condensers ?—-1 should have no fear to try one as an experiment, none whatever. 

1728 . Do you not suppose that the experiment has been sufficiently tried already where vessels have 
been fitted with those boilers, and have been working for a number of years, as in the case of the Hercu¬ 
les, for instance ?—^The Hercules has been working I think two years, 1 should rather try them a 
little farther first. 

1729 . Have you heard any report of the working of the engines of the Hercules ?—I was to have at¬ 
tended a trial as much as six weeks ago, only I was ordereed off to another place. Mr. Ewart and his 
assistant tried the Hercules, but 1 have not heard their opinion upon the condensers at all. 

173 c. You are aware that those boilers do not require examination or cleaning for a very long period ? 
—I havi heard so ; I have not seen it myself. 

1731 . Do you know anything of Morgan’s paddle-wheels?—^Yes. 

1732 . What is your opinion of those paddle-wheels for vessels which are intended to make long voy¬ 
ages 7—I would nut recommend them. 

1733 . Will you state your reasons?—The principle of the wheel is good, but they wear out so very 
fast that they would not run, I should suppose, more than from 22 months to two years without repairs. 
I have bad a great deal to do with them; as much as any one. 

1734 . 'fhey have been tried in the vessels of the service, have they not ?—We have several vessels fit¬ 
ted with them now. We took them from one vessel last week, the Tartnra; I think; they had been in 
only 14 months, and they wanted thorough repair. 

1735 . And therefore your opinion U, that where it may be difficult to obtain those necessary repairs 
it would uot be advisable to app:,, 'h a complicated system ?—Just so ; I am perfectly satisfied of that. 

1736. And you do not know any other description of paddle-wheel in present use which it would be 
proper to recommend for such vessels ?—We are making trial of Mr. Fi^d'a plan; Mr. Galloway 
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claims it, but Mr. Field I knoir ix making some excellent experimens,taad if it succeeds in sea as it 
does in still water, it will be the best wheel that was ever made or thought of. 

1737 . Describe the principle of it ?—It is a wheel, differing in no other way from the common wheel 
except that there is a double set of boards, not a plain rectangle, but the board is taken off, and it is 
brought as it were in a parallel position, with an interval between the edges; we have only two-thirds 
area of board on the wheel we are now trying, and there is an advantage in point of speed over the whole 
board ; 1 cannot account for it; it will require some consideration. 

1738 . In tho.se wheels you have just been describing, there is nothing so complicated in your opinion 
as to prevent their being applied, in case they should be found to answer, as well in rough water as in 
smooth .’—Nothing to prevent them whatever ; they are simple; durable, and possess all advantages if 

. they shotild succeed in the sea. 

r 1739 . 1 understood you to state you are making those e.xperitiients under the orders of the Lords of 
the Ad ..ir.dty ?—We are; we have made Iti; to-day is the l7th; 1 have only been present at four, 
because 1 have been to Scotland. , 

1/40. You of course have examied the diffcrcMit sizes and proportions of vessels for the different sitna 
tions on which they may be placed f—Yes. 

1741 . Is it your opinion that in the case of vessels intended for making long voyages and encountering 
hard weather it would be advisable to have a large tonnage and great horse power, or to limit it to such 
a size as that of the Atalanta or the Berenice i —1 think vessels from 450 to 600 tons is about the size 
that 1 should recommend not larger than 600 tons. 

1742 . ill you state your reasons fur limiting the size of vessels to that particular tonnage ?—I think 
they would be more suitable for the distance they have to run. 

1743- Are you aware of the distance they would have to run ?—I should suppose not more than eight 
or nine days each. 

1744 . Do you think a vessel of that size, with a proportionate horse power, could weather a gale 
better than a vessel of a larger tonnage and a greater horse power’—I think so. 

1 74 5. And is it opinion there will be as lii,tie wear and tear of the vessel, or straining of the vessel 
and of the machinery ?—1 should think there would be less straining a vessel of that size than one of much 
l.irger dimensions, especially crossing a heavy sea. 

1746 . It is your opinion that a vessel of that size could make any head-way against a heavy sea — 
With plenty of power; 1 wonhl not confine her to power. 

1747 . What proportion of power would yon give a vessel of 600 tons ?—I would not give her less than 
270 horse power ; from 260 to 270 ; not less. 

I 74 M. Are yon not aware that if you put more than a certain horsepower into a vessel of certain tonnage, 
that in attempting to make head-way against a heavy sea, she would actually strain herself under the 
water, and that consequently that 'additional horse power would be useless to her, inasmuch as she 
could not use it ?—I think that would depend, in a great measure, upon the form of the vessel. 

1749 . Can you conceive any form of vessel, or do you know any vessel having such a form as to enable 

K her to use that horse power, or that proportion of horse power that you describe, without incurring such 

danger as I mentioned, if put to her speed ?—The Unicorn, that runs from Liverpool to Glasgow, has 
similar power, as near as possible, to the tonnage of the vessel; she has 240-hoT8e power, and I think she 

is not more than 250 tons ; and I examined a vessel, called the-, which the Government have 

bought lately. She has engines 290-hor8e power, and her tonnage is 562 by the old measurement,and by 
the new rules 711 and some odd fraction. 

1750 . Do you know of any other instance besides those you have mentioned’—The Eagle is a similar 
vessel to the Unicorn; the power is the same. I think, in a great measure, it depends on the form ; but 
whether or not, if you have an excess of power in a vessel, you have no occasion to make use of it unless 
you please; you may reduce your power as much as you please. It is best to have it, because in quiet, 
still weather, you have all the advantages, and those advantages tend to the saving of fuel. 

1751 . Looking to the increase of weight which must necessarily attend an increase of power in the en¬ 
gines, do you think any advantage to be gained will not be counterbalanced by many disadvantages, such 
as the displacement of a certain number of tons of cargo ?—The engines will take a little more room 
than engines of less power, say 40 horse less. 

1762. But then there are the boilers 1—The boiler is the only thing, but that is no great deal; two feet in 
a boiler is not a great deal, you would have the advantage of your power when circumstances would allow it. 

1753 . There would be some additional space taken up by the boilers and the machinery?—But the 
extra power would be available in fair weather. 

1764 . You are aware that vessels of 1,000 tons and 250-borse power have been recommended by Dr. 
Lardnor, and different other gentlemen, and why is it do you think there will be any advantage arising 
from the employment of vessels of such a size in preference to those you have spoken of ?—I should not 
think there would be any advantage at all, but a very great drawback. 

1755 . You are aware that those vessels are proposed to carry passengers, and also to carry a certain 
number of tons of cargo ; do you suppose that in a vessel, such as you describe (a vessel of 600 tons), 
there could be sufficient accommodation for a number of passengers, and also to have spare room for a 

y cargo, consistently with the quantity of fuel which it would be necessary to take for a long voyi^e ?—^That 
is to say, for nine days; I believe that is the longest. 

1756 . But then you must allow for accidentsWe always ha^^fe an excess of two days, eleven days for 
nine days; I think you might conveniently stow about 60 passengers abaft. 

1787- With perfect accommodation and comfort?—Yes, I do; and25 forward. 

758. What space could be spared for the general cargo over and above the quantity of luggage that be¬ 
long to the passengers ?—There would not be a great deal of room I think for cargo, but I cannot speak 
positively to that; I will, however, if the Committee wish it, make the best calcination I can upon that 
subject and furnish the Committee with it. (,7%e Witnett ioeu rtgvetttd to do so.j 

Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Martis, Wth 4ie Julii, 1837. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mb. Datio Barclay. Mr. Uctt. 

Lord William Brmtinok. Mr. Mollikd. 

Sir John Hobroobe. 


LORD WIIj:.IAM BENTINCK, in thb Chair. 


Captain Robrrt Oliver, r. n., called in; and Examined. 

1769- CAaiman.J Do you belong to Her Majesty’s Navy?—I do, 

1 76 0. What rank do you bold in Her Majesty’s Navy ?—Captain. 

1 76 1. How long have you been a captain Commander and captain near 10 years. 

1762 . You have been during the time in cominand of steamers, have yon not ’—I have been for the 
last six years attached to the steamers. I commanded the Dee and the Phoenix, and was interested in 
other vessels. 

1703 . What are the power and tonnage of the Dee and the Phoenix?—^The Dee is 704 tons, and 
200-hor8e power; the Phoenix is 809 tons, and 220'horse power, the same as the otlier large class ; 
that is the maximum power afloat at present; the same as the Salamander, the Rhiidumanthus and Medea. 

1704 . Do you consider that proportion of power equal to the tonnage, or that it would be better it 

it was increased ?—It depends entirely upon the purpose for which it is employed ; in large vessids the 
power is not increased in the same ration with tiie tonnage. ** 

1765 . That is to say, a greater tonnage n-ipiires less power in proportion ?—Yes ; we find that the 
large vessels make better progress with smalle:' power than smaller vessels do, from their own gravity. 

1766 . Dr. Lardner, the other day, informed the Committee that the larger the vessel, the more easy 
it was to overcome resistance; you agree in that opinion ’—Perfectly. 

1767. He gave that as his opinion, and he referred particularly to the Medea, that a vessel of 1,000 
tons, intended for a lengthened steam navigation, would do better, upon the average, with one-fourth of 
the power, that is, with 250-horn, power, than if it was increased much beyond that ?—I have found tliat 
to be so. My experience lesids me to believe that to be the case. 

1768 . He gave this as a reason, that in smooth water the greater power would propel the vessel with 
greater speed ; hut if they have to overcome an adverse sea and bad weather, the larger the vessel the 
greater the speed ?—Yes, from the gravity of the vessel; that 1 have found in my own experience. In 
commanding the Dee, for instance, of 200-horse power, and 704 tons ; in the Phcetiix, 809 tons, with 
only 20-horse more power, I could face the sea, and make progress much easier with that vessel; and I 
am perfectly satisfied that that principle is good throughout, that the larger the lessrl the greater her 
capacity to resist both wind and sea, and a less engine is required to propel her. 

1709 . In India, where we have to contend with the south-west monsoon, that principle would be 
particularly applicable, would it not ?—Quite so. I should recommend vessels of a larger class than arc 
usually employed. * 

1770 . What w'ould you recommend, from your experience ?—1 should say, a vessel of from 9t)0 to 
1,000 tons; not less. 

1771- With what power?—T would say, about four tons to a horse power; in vessels of a smaller 
description the load is equal, but she has less capability of bearing it; consequently, much power is lost 
in overcoming the resistance from immersion. 

1772 . Have you been off the coast of Spain ?—I have been no further than Lisbon. 

1773 . Have you ever carried troops in a steamer ?—Occasionally; not for any distance. The ship 
1 commanded I was absent from at the time she carried troops to I reland. I have had troop.s on board 
for short runs, and at anchor I liave had a considerable number on board. 

1774 . Are any Government steamers fitted up for the express purpose of carrying troops ?—^There 
is only one for dock-yard purposes and conveying troops. 

1775- What description of vessel is she ?—She is about 700 tons, and 200-horse power, similar to 
the Dee 

1776 . Do you know what troops she will convey ?—It depends entirely upon the season, distance, and 
the kind of weather ; but in fine weather she would take 500 men upon her decks, with great ease, for 
24 hours ; and she would tow at the same time a transport with an equal number. I conceive one of 
those vessels would take a whole regiment, with a transport in tow, only to be limited by the fuel and 
provisions. 

1777-8. It would be a great advantage to India, with our extensive coast, and an adverse monsoon 
one way or another, to have steamers that would convey bodies of troops from one point to another quick¬ 
ly ; what description of vessel do you think would best attain that object?—Hie very largest class; the 
larger the greater the accommodation in proportion to the tonnage. 

1779 . Do you think the object would be attained by having the steamer work as a tug?—She might 
take a greater proportion herself; she might take 500 men upon her decks, with great ease, for many 
hours, depending entirely upon the weather. 

17 ^. Supposing the troops yrere required to be carried several hundred niiles, and to occupy six or 
seven days’ passage?—^Therc- would be no difficulty in that. 

11^1. In India you would irquire that the troops should be protected from the sun ?—We have no 
means of stowing them in our ships below; the accommodation below is very trifling. The engine room 
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occupies so much of the space, there is not' much accommodation for them below, but they must be pro> 
tected by awnings. 

1782. The steam vessel on the coast of Spain have been used entirely for purposes of war, not for 
conveying troops yet ?—^The Phoenix and Salamander took 1,200 men who were the means of turning 
the duy; they made a breach, as 1 was assured by an officer present, where 200 men could walk in ; that 
was effected by the Phoenix alone. 

1783. Are you acquainted with the'Medea?—Perfectly. 

1784. She is made for sailing as well as steaming?—All the Queen’s steam vessels are rigged to 
make a voyage entirely under sail; by disconnecting the wheels we save our fuel, and make as good 
voyages, with a free wind, as any sailing ship, provided the wfiid is not too light; then, if the wind 

Jk is so light that she dues not make her maximum speed under sail, we then apply a portion of the power, 
cither by one wheel or two wheels, or one boiler or two boilers, economizing the fuel to the demand for 
speed. 

1785. Has she a different construction for the purpose of adapting herself to the double service of 
Sidling and steandng ?—No; only the masting and rigging is in better proportion. Throughout the 
service an arrangement has been nnide, to adapt all steam vessels to niakc their passage under sail alone. 

1786 . The masts and yards arc heavier than they would be in one of the Navigation Company’s 
vessehs, arc they not ?—Yes, they are on a very large scale in proportion, but not sufficient to cause too 
great a resistance ; they are constructed on the principle of giving the greatest spread of canvas with 
the least possible resistance from the masts and yards. 'I’lie topmast and yards, and everything comes 
down, and there is nothing but the lower masts offering resistance. 

1787 . Then the different rigging does not interfere with the power of the vessel as a steamer?—No : 
the Medea has been cruising for weeks together with a fleet, without ever getting her steam up ; and she 
will, witli a strong breeze, go 11 4 , equal to any ship 111 the fleet, wlicn they come under double 
reefed topsails ; and upon a wind, in fine weather, she will make eight knots an hour. We consider her 
sailing on a wind, in mnrlerate weather, e<|ual to that of the dullest ships; off the wind, so long as a 
large ship is compelled to reduce her sail, she conies on an equality with them. 

1788 . Mr. Alulliiis.'] Have you any notion how many knots an hour the Medea makes when steaming, 
in average weather, at sea?—It depends a great deal upon her trim, whether she is very deep or very 
light. 

1789. The question assumes that she is in good trim ?—Then, in moderate weather, she would make 
nine and a half in smooth water. 

1790 . Take the ease of the weather the vessel is accustomed to meet with at sea most parts of the 
year'’—She averaged better than eight knots an hour in her passage Irom Kngland to Malta. 

1791 . Chairman.] How many days’fuel will she carry ?—She has carried 320 tons; they used great 
economy : much depends upon the mode of nianagenient. 

l79‘J. What does she roiisnme per day'?—About 18 tons a day, taking the average; she can carry 18 
d:n‘'' i’lni'-unipl ion with great ease. 

179 ,'). Mr. Mullins.'] In a vessel carrying so many dajs'fuel, how many tons would be spared for a 
cargo, assuming her to take a cargo, without sinking her loo much ?—There would be very little room 
fora cargo. 

iriH. .\ssuming her to he carrying coals for IS days, and the consumption to be IS tons per day, 
what do you think would he the number of spare tons for cargo such a vessel could afford '—It would be 
about 7‘2 tons; the only tlift’erciice hetweco the 12 day.s and the 16 or 18 days would be, her lines would 
be so (iiep. if she was 1 ow«t it would he against her going. 

179 . 5 . That tonnage, wit'll a eargo, would tiol.iii your opinion, throw her out of proper trim, or cause 
her to sink too (Jeep ?—She would lie quite deep enough. It i.s the iiniitersiun of tlie ves.sel by which 
her speed is regulated ; it i.s by imiiiersiiig the ships in the way they do lliat they make such had weather 
and little progiess. 

I 791 I. Do you suppose a vessel will be immersed too much if she was to take tliat. quantity of cargo 
yon li.ivc just nienlioiied, in addition to tin* fuel nece-'Sary for 1'? days ?—Ye.s, loo nineh for bad ueather. 
Tlie Medea, in addition to her full complement of coals, earrics 120 men, with three months’ provisions ; 
her urmaineiit and ordnance stores are near 2.5 tons; all her duplicate engine gear, the vvcigiit of which 
1 have not the means of giving, hut which is very extensive, say 10 tons, and all other stores usual in 
vessels of war, wiiich ainount to a very large quantity. 

1 797 . Is it your opinion, that with all those different arm.ameiits which a vessel prepan;'! as a vessel of 
war must take, she still would take that quantity without being iiniiierscd too deeply to injure her work¬ 
ing in bad weather? —Tlnit ship would pet form her duly well, site has done it; but in extreme bad wea¬ 
ther she would find an inconvenience. 

1798. Assuming a vessel of 1,0(K) tons and 2r»0-hor8e power to be confined exclusively to the conveyance 
of passengers and to the coiivi‘y.iiice of a general cargo, u.ssuining her also to take fuel sufficient lor 12 
days’ steaming only, how much room, in your opinion, would she have for a general cargo ?—Not much 
more than the other ships I have already mentioned of 200-hor8e power; in the same proportion. 

1799 . In what respect, under those eircumstances, would a large vessel have an advantage over those 
you have been describing ?—Her superior capacity gives her supfior power, the larger the vessel the 
greater the capacity of carrying sail; in long voyages, the sail must assist very materially; those ships 
will make a four-point course good. When a vessel does not make more than five or six knots direct to 
to windward, it is better to put her under low canvas, when she will increase her speed one-third; and 
by working a traverse, she will arrive at her destination in nearly equal time; with the wind fair she is 
quite capable of making her passage with her wheels disconnected, thereby saving her fuel altogether. I 
have prepared ascale, which, with the permission of the Committee, I will put in. 

{The same was delivered in, and is as follows .-] 
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"'ffie t ccifl toi t teyib g iluMM the e^Niiiiitege of Uie ^Sdent ituwUi^' an^ ow ktBlt, when tiw 

■peed redneea to end below fire knots from resistance of head sea and 'wind; it having koeo found srfth 
■team, andibte-and'aft a foor-poidt course can be made good with an iaenwe of speed of ffom 
oae>inlrd and dpwatdSi according to stren^ of sea; also, witii the wind two points from the coarse 
Wtidi' (iie'ihteitaedhite an^es can be judged of. 

The Table an approximation to loss or gain in time. 

It is rare, indeed, in a long run, but the wind veers so as to maUe a greater advantage to be taken of 
the use of sans, and thereby relwve the vessels and engines considerably. 

With the Wind free, the velocity obtained from the sails frequently exceeding that of the engines, by 
dfseonneeting fbe wheels, the expense of fuel, wear and tear of en^nes and boilers is entirely saved. 


Maximum Distance yet made under Steam, at one time, without a stop: 
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kncti. feenn* fcotiN. ksoO. kaur*. kafrC*. bnnr*. 

Direct dietance ., .. 2}300 n, milea .... 5 in 4(50 .... 6 in 383 .... 7 in 328i.... 8 in 287 

Steam and sail—Course of four points from direct line, the wind ahead : 

Distance run .. .. 3,320 n. miles .... 7 in 474 .... 8 in 415 .... 9 in 368 .... tO in 332 < 

Course, the wind two points from the direct line: 

Distance run .. .. 2,060. n. miles .... 7 in 423 ... 8 in 370 ... in 329 10 in 296 


1900. Is it your opinion that the paddies could be unshipped occasionally, without any detriment to 
the strength of the machinerv of tb* paddles by cmnstant changing and re-changing?—We have two 
tmidn of .proceeding, one to d't.-dOnict the wheel from the engine and allow it to revolve, the ether 
to displace a portion of the boards. 

1801. You would not disturb the paachinery of the paddle itself?—^We do not disturb the's^ments 
or the arms. 
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You do not tbiok'tt ndvisiAle tb4ittart> tfaatn for «« buffo m 8iu»t Ailtaiff t o fc ww w 

por^md mrt, there 'wmiM not be Ume to ebtp them ag^. 

18(^> xou do not think the skeleton-wheel would impede the vessel not more than -m 

j^anchor-stock. 

1504. Are you acqntunted with any improvements which have been made of late in the sleaaa ma¬ 
chinery ; do you know Hall’s Condenser ?—1 am not particularly acquabted with them; it is under trial, 
and as far as I have seen of it, it looks well. 

1805. Have you heard that those condensers have been adopted on board oaoof the new large vesfelt 
building for a voyage to America ?—They are about to do it, but the vesaei is not yet built. 

1806. Have you any knowledge of the working of those condensers on board the Hercules, which 
k plies between London and Cork ?—Only by conversation and hearsay. 

1807- Have you heard that they answer the purpose.So far as I have understood, they do j they 
have given satisfaction. 

1505. Do you know anythiifg of the recent improvement in paddles ?—Morgan’s are certainly 
superior in point of power to anything we have ever yet had. 

1809. Have you hrard that those paddles are much more liable te wear aud injury than the common 
ones ?—They are certainly more liable to injury, but they wear equally ; very much depends upon the 
dare. 

1810. Do you not think that the difficulty of replacing them would bean objection to their use 
in an Indian climate?—Certainly; the Medea, Captain Austin, by her own means, without any extra¬ 
neous assistance, in 13 or 14 working days’ removed the paddles and replaced them by others, and had 
them ready for work. I conceive great improvements may yet be made in paddles ; there is an experi¬ 
ment now going on at Woolwich, Mr. Field’s improvements ; they have reduced the boards very materi¬ 
ally, and find that the vessel goes faster, and the minimum is not yet come to: those large boards arc by 
no means necessary at sea. I have tried, to a limited extent, the experiment myself, and was going 
on with it by a reductioit of the board, and I found a great advantage in it. 

1811. Do you mean by new and improved paddles?—With the common radiating paddies. 

1812. Fteid’s you have spoken of, are on a much simpler construction; much less liable to get out 
of order than Morgan’s, are they not?—So many moving parts must be liable to wear and tear. 

1813. Whrt proportion ought to be the greatest width of the paddle, according to your opinion >—I 
cannot give a precise answer to that q\iestion ; but I should say, generally, tliat all sea-going steam 
vessels are over-boarded. 

1814. What immersion would you give the paddle-wheels of a vessel of the tonnage you have been 
describing ? -One-sixth, I have understood to be the best mark. 

1815. Do you suppose they slumld be deeper ?—I wjiild not immerse them more if I could avoid it, 
hut they are unfortunately compelled to do so ; by increasing the power, they get into the difficulty of 
immersing the boards, which is the reason in a great measure that light pawer acts better tiien heavy 
power; a ship may be over-powered. 

18)6. In the vessels which yon commanded, what description of coal were you in the habit of using ? 
—^'fhe Welsh, the Llaiially or Llangeiiiiock, we found most economical. 

1817. Why is there greater economy in that description of coal than in any other?—We find great 
economy over the Scotch; I have placed it at one-fourth; I find a fourth difference in the consumption 
of the Welsh and the Scotch coal. 

1818. There is other coal to be had in the different English ports, which, though not the coal you 
speak of, is still applicable to the purpose connected with steam, is it not ?—We find other coal affect the 
boilers; the better the coal the greater the advantage to the holler in every respect, and the less the 
consumption, and the injurious effect upon the boiler is less. 

1819. Is there not a great deal of waste in the Llangowish or the Llanally coal, arising from, the 
quantity of dust or small coal mixed with it?—A great deal ; but it should be supplied hand-picked. 

1820. Have you tried any other coal besides that you have named ?—^The Scotch coal my attention 
has not been particularly directed to; we have been mostly in the habit of using the Welsh coal. 

2821. You have never commanded any steam vessel which has taken a cargo?—Mo, only a ship 
of war. 

Captain George Barnes Bracks, called in ; and Examined. 

1822. Chairman.^ YOU belong to the Indian navy ?—I do. 

1823. How long have you belonged to it?—I have been 31 years in India; five of them in his 
Majesty's navy, and 26 in the Indian navy, out of which period I have been 27 years constantly at sea. 

1824. Are you acquainted with the island of Socotra ?—1 have been at it, but of late, since it has been 
the subject of so much discussion, since the steam communicatiun has been discussed, I have endeavour¬ 
ed to make myself acquainted with it by information also. 

1825. Have you ever seen the survey of Messrs. Haines and Welstead ?—Yes, I have. 

1826. Having seen it, do you consider that that will make a very good depdt in both monsoons ?— 
Yes, as far as anchorage goes. 

1627. A doubt has been expressed as to the possibility of approaching it in the south-west monsoon ; 
what is your opinion ?—It is iny opinion that if anchorage for a iiua ing dep6t (as the south-west mon¬ 
soon wouU be the only period at which it was wanted) could be ft.und under Cape Quardefui or Cape 
Felix, and I have reason to believe there is good anchorage under Cape Felix, coals in a floating dep6t 
would much facilitate the vessels in the soutli-west monsoon, as in going up to Socotra at that season of 
riie year they become exposed to the violence of the sea running out of the Quif of Aden, which they 
would esewe by keeping in with the African coast, 

1828. You yourself hare never been in either of those bays ?wl have pass^ along tke coast, bat 
tHthowt afnohoring. But there is one thing particular in this case necessary during the south-imst mon¬ 
soon, which I will state to the dommittee: 1 have once beat up along that coast in a sailing ship, and at 
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long as I could keep close to the shore, that is, within two, or three, or four miles, I found smooth water, 
and a breeze varying from two or three knots to five or six per hour, but as you increase the distance to 
four or five miles from the shore, you get into the force of the monsoon; the chances are, in a sailing 
vessel at night you lose what you have gained by a good look-out in the day ; in a steamer, from being _ 
able to keep a direct course along the shore, you might always keep in the smooth water, and conse¬ 
quently there would be none of the violence of the wind and sea felt. 

1829. Supposing that there is not a good place for a depdt in those two bays, there would be no 
impossibility of going to Socotra ?—Certainly not. 

1830. What is your opinion of the ability of the Atalanta or Berenice making a voyage from Bombay 
to Socotra during the south-west moiisodu?—I think it is perfectly practicable to make a direct passage, 
but still not advisable. 

1831. For what reason ?—Although the ves-sels would go across, they would strain their engines; the 
vessels themselves would also become much strained ; but by continuing down on the plan which is now 
given in, they would make the passage in an equally short period, with not more than two-thirds of the 
expense of fael, at the same time at an immense saving of wear and tear. 

1832. How near to the Line do you go 1—^Within two or three degrees, according to where 1 may 
find the light winds. 

1833. What would be the distance from Bombay according to that course ?—Two thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five nautical miles. 

1834. It is only occasionally that the south-west monsoon blows with great fury?—In the south¬ 
west monsoon, at times there is a lull, indeed almost approaching to a calm ; but that is never to be 
depended upon, for though you may have it so within a few miles of the coast, or have it so at a distance 
off the coast, will not find perhaps in any 1.50 miles during that line the same state of weather, neither 
can you depend upon the wetither being the same for two days together. 

1835. From what points does the wind blow in the south-west monsoon ; the extreme points ?—It 
may be taken at various periods of the monsocc . the early part of the monsoon, when it sets in oj the 
weslcni side of Indin, the wind blows in squalls fiom south-south-west round to about south-west-by- 
west. A month later, the squalls begin to get more westerly, till towards the month of August they 
very often blow as far round as west-by-north and west-north-west off shore ; 1 have generally found 
the winds to hang with greater steadiness from west-south-west to south-west, and the scjualls generally 
less violent. 

1836. Have you been much in the Bay of Bengal ?—l was cruising there during the years 1805, 
1806, 1807, and 1808 and I was shore employed on survey in 1814, 1815, and 1816, and 1 have made 
several passages round there since. 

1837. What do you consider to be the practicability’ of making a voyage from Calcutta to Point de 
Galle to sail against the south-west monsoon ’—I liiiiik it peifcctly practicable. 

1838. Is nut the south-west monsoon as strong in the Bay of Bengal as it is between 8ocotra and 
Bombay.?—At times I should say it was even more violent in the Bay of Bengal. 

1839. Generally?—Generally ; 1 should say it is more so on the western side of India, but tliey are 
much more liable to gales of w’liid on the bay than on the western side. 

1840. Sir John Hoh/iouse.^ But still there is nothing in the gales which you think a good steam¬ 
boat might not encounter f—As far as the gales i"), 1 sliould think for the time they lasted that wonUl 
generally put a stop to her progicss; duiing the time the gules lusted in the bay she could not make way 
against them. 

1841. You stated that those gale.- a-e n.oiv violent in the Bay of Bengal than in the Bombay sca.s ?— 
I should certainly say so, but it is not to be supposed those are constant during the south-west monsoon ; 
tliere may be two a year, or three, four, or fixe of them ; and in some monsooiis, none of them. 

1842. Chairman.^ How would you make the passage down the Bay of Bengal against these mon¬ 
soons ?—1 hax-e found, at lliat season of the year, keeping nearer to the coasts of Oressa and Coroman¬ 
del is by far the better than getting into the centre of the bay or near the eastern coast. 

1843. The south-xvest monsocn does not as it were come home on the coast ?—No. 

1844. You do not apprehend theie would be any difiiculty in going to Point Paliniras when the 
south-west V ind blows willi great power ?—In tlic end of August and the early part of September 1814, 
we were sent down tliruugh a freak of the Murine Board in Calcutta to survey Point Palmas; we had 
the full benefit on our way down of one gale of wind, .and another after our anchorage in False Bay ; 
still, in a sailing-vessel we made way against it; in this part you have the benefit of tides. 

1845. You are acquainted witli the Port of Galle?—I am. 

1846. Do you consider that a good harbour for steamers ?—It is according as the question is to be 
con Wred; if it is to be a lee which is to be a sort of head-quarters for steamers, where repairs and 
such l ings are to be done, li a large expense of outlay were incurred and a pier erected, and the means 
of hea ing-down vessels, and other very large expenses, than Galle would be fully efficient; but if it is 
only as a port for the steamers or a mere starting point wliich they are not to look to for repairs of any 
consequence more than their own people could do on board, 1 should say Galle is a very good place. 

1847- SU John lloh/iotm.] If it is to be made a place for repairing, ora depAt, or station, you 
think a considerable outlay would be necessary, in order to qualify it for such a purpose?—It would be 
impossible to do without it in that case. 

1848. Arc you acquainlfd witli Trinconialee ?—I have been in the harbour; even there, though there 
is great facility in Trinconialee, from there being, I believe, a wharf to heave down ships, as I understand, 
no King’s ships have been hove down there ; it might be done at less expense ; but then there is a great 
disadvantage attending tliat if i ‘'c south-west monsoon ; you have the full fury of the monsoon to con¬ 
tend against between that and - ’ mdrahead. If I am asked the comparative advantage of the two stati¬ 
ons, putting the outlay out of the question to fit the places, 1 should say that Galle was superior in 
every point. 
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1849. Without reference to the outlay, euppo^iiiig^ that there wa» no consideration of the money to 
be applied in fittinjr either Trincocnalee or Galle, you would prefer Galle as a station ?—Yes. 

J^O. Do you think there would be any difficulty in establishing regular steam navigation between 
Bombay, Galle, and Socotra ?—I consider that there is no difficulty. In the first place, in accomplishing 
a passage direct, the steamer can do that; but still, from the circumstance of the fuel, or strain of 
machinery, she might possibly break down, and there would be a greater expense of fuel; if she had the 
passage direct across to overcome, I propose that the vessel shall go about 218 or 220 miles off shore, 
south-west by west, leaving Bombay, by which means, with the prevailing winds, she would make a 
course, according to what I have seen myself of the winds, about S. by W. -J W. to SSW.; 1 have 
allowed five points; they say a steamer will make a course good at four till she came down to about two 
degrees and a half north of the Line ; I would then, by going along 690 miles under steam, and, when 
practicable, sailing to the westward, which would be \’ery near four degrees north; from that point they 
may put their fires out altogether, and get into the strength of the monsoon, and run up the course as 
per Diagram, till they make the Ipnd a little belt»w Cape Guardefuij thet» round that under steam they 
may go along the African coast, where they will find smooth water near the shore; if it was necessary 
for them to go up to Socotra the wind would help them on, but they must of course get under steam 
again when they left the island for the coast, but it would be hut a short distance. In regard to the 
passage from Galle to Socotra, 1 should steer out from Galle, going through one of the channels of the 
Maldives. 

1851. You would not go to the south of the Maldives ?—No, I should pass through with steam; 1 
should then get the wind light, and have the full benefit of sailing, as before described in the Diagram. 

18.52. You think that, whether fr(»m Point dc Galle to Socotra or from Bombay to Socotra, there 
are no difficulties even in the south-west monsoon, which would prevent the permanent establishment 
of steam navigation by either of those routes ?—Certainly not. But I ought to mention, or it may be 
said 1 act inconsistently in India, as when I left India 1 was as great a bigot to the system laid down 
by Cautain Wilson as any one knowing the seas could be, depending for information on Captain Wil¬ 
son’s report of the performances of the Hugh Lindsay ; but since I came to Kngland I have, under the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, made a point of going round iu steam vessels to see what they would 
do, and I feel, from the experience T have gained, there is so little to prevent the constant communica¬ 
tion being carried on, I should be quite ready to vtakc my professional reputation on the subject. 

1853. Chairman^] Having, in India, entertained a different opinion ?—Yes, having had no infor¬ 
mation but that derived from Captain Wilso.’i’s pamplilct, and no knowledge but of the Hugh Lindsay, 
a very inferior vessel to most here. 

1854. Sir John Hobhouse.'] What sort of vessel would you recommend for the navigation of the seas 
of which you are speaking ?—I should say about 750 to SOO tons. In the south-west monsoon a large 
vessel becomes a matter of necessity. 'I'he vessel I should propose would not perhaps be quiet so large 
as I have mentioned. I should propose a vessel of the same length of deck as the Berenice, but with 
an increase of beam. The Berenice i.s about 29 feet between the paddle-bo.xc.s, I believe. The beam 
between tin* paddle-boxes 1 consider should be about one-fifth of the length of the deck, or about 34 feet 
8 inches ; that of course would increase the tonnage in giving the dimensions. I suppose the Berenice 
to be 750 tons, but find she is under 700. 

1R55. Have you made any calculation of the time necessary to go from Point de Galle to Socotra 5 
—I could make the passage from Point de Galle to Socotra in the south-west monsoon in about 15 
days and a half, .allowing the average of six miles an hour ; about the same as from Bombay. 

1856. Chairmhn.^ What is the distance ?—^The distance on the line I should say I should go 
over about 2,209 miles. 

1857. Mr. Mnllim.] At that rate it would be impossible fora vessel of the size of the Berenice to 
take coal buffieieut to steam the whole way?—la the plan I suggest they do not steam all the way; 
they have the benefit of their sails for a run of at least 700 miles; on the plan I have given, I should 
think, ill a south-west monsoon, they might always calculate oil fX) days at the outside from Bombay 
to England, and 56 days probably; the minimum out at this season would be from 44 to 50 days, I 
think, as average. 

1858. Chairman.\ You have served a great deal in the Persian Gulf?—1 have, and I have surveyed 
the whole of it. 

1859. You have served against pirates, have you not?—^Yes; in everything which has been done 
against them, with one exception, since 1805. 

1860. What is the state of piracy in the Persian Gulf ?—They are kept down by being constantly 

watched ; the moment they know that there is not a watch over them, they begin to feel their way and 
commit petty acta of piracy; there was an instance of it in 1834, in consequence of a vessel being with¬ 
drawn to Socotra, which was usually employed in the protection of the trade of the Gulf, and others 
in the Red Sea, and there being only a limited number of vessels, one being employed in the Eastern 
Straits, the Gulf was left with only two vessels in it; the consequence was,_ the chief of Abothubby 
fitted out his vessels and put to sea, and before anything was known or anything could be done, property 
to the amount of about six or seven lacs of rupees was captured, and the people of course were many of 
them murdered. _ . » , • 

1861. When did this occur ?—^The trial of the pirates took place in 1835; the Elphinstone fell m 
with them, re-captured several of the prizes, and got back a great die d; but the merchants suffered to the 
amount of a lac and a half at least. 

1862. In what description of boats or vessels is this carried on ?—^There are ^ three descriptions of 
Arab vessels; the buggalnws, which vary from 40 up to 600 tons; and some being armed with a few 
matchlocks and swords; others carry two to 16 guns. 

1863. How many men do they carry ?—Sometimes, in large buggalows, when fitted for war, there 
are as many as 600 men. Then there is another class of vessels, called battills; they vary from 
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about 20 to J&O tons j those vessels carry in the same manner from* few nutchloeks and swordi to 
about six guns j those are particularly speedy vessels in sailing. 

1864. Sir John Hohho%ae.1 ho those pirates come down low to the sonthward, ar conAne than* 
selves to the U|iper part of the Persian (Julf?—0“ * ' 

tpere have been obly partial outbreaks; there net 
there has been a naval fpree to check them; but, previous to that, they have made captures aa far 
south as Oochin on the Malabar coast. 


1865. ChairmanJ] Might not steamers be advant^eously substituted for sailing vessels in those seas ? 
—I have already given in upon that subject to the Court of Directors a plan Mr. Loch gave me, the 
basis on which 1 was to go; aud 1 clearjy showed that with four steam vessels, two of the fist class and 
tvvo of inferior class, with lighter guns, and two sailing vessels, the duties of the Red Sea and riie 
Persian Gulf might be efficiently performed ; in addition to which, 1 have shown the advantage to be 
derived from the employment of steamers j the instance 1 have given is, supposing some disturbance at 
Cutch or near the Indus, that it is necessary to send up during the north-east monsoon, the usuitl time 
for field operations, force to be collected from Poonah or Bombay, 4,000 or 5,000 men, one of the first 
class steam ships of war, which would not take above three or four or at most five days, to reach that 
port, embarking one regiment hi marching order, and two native vessels carrying another regiment with 
tents and a portion of baggage ; were those men sent by laud, they would have a six weeks’ march ; 
were they sent in sailing vessels, they might get up there in 10 or 14 to 16 or 18 days ; in steamers 
they might be landed in three or four days, and the vessels return and bring up another part of the force, 
and they would be landed quite fresh and ready for action, and within the distance of probably 60, 80, 
or lOO miles of the place where they would be called upon to act. 

1866. You think, from vour acquaintance with the peculiar circumstances of our Indian empire, the 
employment of steam vessels, not only for the purposes of communication, but of safety and protection 
and keeping that great empire together, would be peculiarly serviceable?—1 have not the slightest doubt 
of it; at the same time, I consider it necessary to state that there are two points to which their duties 
will be directed, and in which their value ever will lie : the trade of the Persian Gulf and the Refi Sea 


is immense; they take off large portions of produce of Bengal; a greater part of the surplus produce of 
Malabar and Canara; they take off an immense quantity of our imports from Bombay ; and the quantity 
of our British manufactures they take off is very large; 1 think we cannot reckon far less than a million 
and a half for the import and export trade of the Gulf; the returns are mostly specie; aud 1 suppose that 
of the Red Sea also to be to a large amount. 

1867. In what way is your opinion borne out, of the superior advantages in the eniploynieut of 
steam vessels over sailing vessi ?—In the first place, the steam vessels would always have such superiori¬ 
ty over native vessels in whirl' piracy is carried on ; whenever they fell in with thrai, they would be able 
to cut them off before they reached their port; another thing is with respect to the armament of the 
steamer ; there is not a port on the pirate coast in which the large guns ^ey carry forward or aft would 
not destroy every vessel in the back water, which the railing vessels, unless they are vessels of very 
large size, could not carry ordnance to do. 

1868. You consider that the nature of India and the coast arc peculiarly suitable to the employment 
of steam vessels, rather than sailing vessels 1—1 should say in regard to the employment of the vessels 
for the Indian navy, it would be most advantageous that they should be steam vessels; still a email 
number of sailng vessels is necessary. 

1869. CAainnan.] Will you state what number of steamers you consider necessary to protect the 
trade in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ’—In the plan 1 have proposed for the Indian navy, in what 
1 have given in to the Court of Dire..,oi-s. < avc put two large and two small steamers ; one of the pre¬ 
sent 18-gun sloops reduced to 14 gun, and one lO-guns brig, exclusive of the several vessels which per¬ 
form a duty similar to the coast guard. In the Guv.erat collectorate of customs there is always a great 
deal of small pilfering going on in Guzerat and Kuttywen; there are some small craft which perform 
these duties, but the expense of them is trivial; probably the whole expense does not amount to more 
tSian the e^mense cf one of the higher class men-ol-war. 

1870. You propose to have two steamers of a large description, two of a smaller, and two Baniug 
vessels ?—Yes. 


1871 • How would you dispose of them l—-In the first place, it is necessary that one vessel should 
be cruising in the upper part of the Gulf, in communication with Bushire, where the resident is station¬ 
ed, that any information he may receive he should be immediately able to communicate With that vessel, 
to carry into effect any duty ; she at the same time would protfect tlie upper part of the Persian Gulf, in 
a line drawn from Cape Burdistan to Elleatif. Another vessel is necessaiy to be emhing from Bahraifiu, 
taking in the whole line of the Arabian side of the Persian Guff as far as the Bay of Cassamb. A third 
vessel, which is supposed to take the whole of the centre of the Gulf, a part of the Pearl Bank, and the 
whole lint of the coast to Bashadore; at Bassadore, yon cah at all times and in all the prevailing winds, 
in I' saving vessel, reac)i any particular point on the pirate coast, and have cOttimumcamn frotia 
it: she Should cruise off the island of Kislinre, along the coast of MaCoon as far as GuadeR i 
she should also occasionally visit Mtfscatt, and run down tbe Batna coast: that employs four vessels; 
those are the Persian Gulf duties, 'there should be three steamers and one scnling vessel in the Red Sea ; 
we must have one vessel to protect our trade there, for though there are not any pirates in the Red Sea, 
l!he unaettldd state of government is such, if we have nOt a vessel in that sea the merchants are plundered 
and trade injored. In 1833, the whole of tbe Surat vessels were Stopped at Mocha, and moftey was ex¬ 
torted from them, when the timely arrival of the Honourable Company's brig of war Nautilus, which had 
been drapatched from Surat, prevented their being further plundered; but the season, in consequence 
of their detention, was passed in which they could trade, and they lost that year all tbrnr emohiments or 
profits from the trade of the place. 

’I87?r With this monthly -'T.f.ucomtnunication with the Bed Sea, that vessel would become unnecessa¬ 
ry, would it not?—•! doubt that, speaking from tbe inconveirience felt by the surveying vessels; tfyouonee 
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to interfere with the perticular duties the steam packets are employed on, connected with that 
serricet the regularity of the communication is broken, and great public inconvenience must result, 

U(73* Sir Jolm Hobhoute.'] You would not recommend the mixture of war duties with packet duties 
for the steam vessels ?—Certainly not, if tliere is not intended to be a breach in the regularity of the 
communication : suppose, at Mocha, a merchant vessel hud arrived, and the government had seised 
upon it; the steam packet arrives, the commander cannot devote the time that may be necessary to 
a&rd that protection and to see those persons righted. But there woudd be this advantage to the packet 
navigation, by employing a steam vessel instead of a sailing vessel of war in the Red S(«, should the 
steamer break down, the war steamer may take her duties within the sea for a time ; then a sixth vessel 
would be required for the purpose of reliefs to the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf} one vessel is as little 
as ean be. 1 have been for 18 months witliout relief in consequebce of the want of a vessel, and six 
months on a cruise at one time is as much as any vessel or crew ought to be called upon for in such a 
' climate as the Persian Gulf or Red Sea. 


\&IA, Mr. MulUna.'] You arc acquainted with the wear and tear of steam machinery in this cli¬ 
mate : can you form any opinion ^as to whether there will be a greater degree of wear and tear in the 
Indian seas in consequence of the greater heat of the climate there than here ?—I should think not. 

1875. Sir John Hobhouae.l Your general opinion is, that taking the line from the Red Sea to Bom- 
b<iy, or taking the line round by Galle to the eastern shore, that is to Madras and Calcutta, there is 
nothing in the present state of science to prevent a regular steam communication being kept up with 
the three presidencies ?—1 have no hesitation in saying there is no difficulty whatever; and, as I have 
before said, I speak from long experience, having been years employed in those seas ; and there are, I 
believe, few people who can give a more competent opinion. When I left India, 1 should have said, 
there was a difficulty; but what I have seen since 1 came to England has convinced me that the 
communication may be kept up monthly. 

187C- Whether to Bombay, or whether to the other two presidencies also, you think there is no 
difficulty wliich will prevent the keeping up a monthly communication between this country and those 
presicfencies?—No : when the subject was broached to me at the India House, after I had been 
amongst the steamers, I at once stated that I was perfectly ready, on niy return to India, to make the 
first start with a south-west monsoon, and to stake my reputation upon it. 

1877- CJiairman."], Ilow many sailing vessels have you had occasion for in the Persian Gulf at the 
same time ?—Generally four. 

1878. Mr. MuUins.~\ Do you think Camaran would be the best in the Red Sea?—No ; 1 
will give a reason : there is a pt^-riodical wind, in which sailing vessel.-, cannot get out for a certain 
number of iiiontlis ; it will not do to have a depdt, and to have a vessel detained there, and the cx- 
fifnse of months’ demurrage. Perim is a port of the Red Sea, which has every advantage of a harbour, 
and every thing necessary ; the sailing vessels may go there, and deliver their coals, and the inomeot 
tlicir coals are out they may start off. If they are in the Red Sea they are tied up for three months in 
the year, because the winil blows so furiously into the Red Sea, you cannot get out; the vessels of war 
may heat out, but they will have a great superiority over merchant vessels. 

1870. Do you mean to say a steam vessel of sufficient power cannot beat out?—I speak of fiailutg 
vessels carrying coals into the Red Sea; they would be detained, and an immense expense incurred; 
wlicreus, by the use of Perim, which is a port cqui-distaut, and has every facility, the vessels can land 
their coals, and get off*. 

1880. Are you not aware that Camaran is more equi-distant between Socotra and Suez thmi Perim; 
and do you not think that in consequence of that it would be better adapted for such a depAt than 
Perim }—1 am perfectly aware of that, so far 5 but 1 think, with proper steam vessels, except in tiie 
southwest monsoon, they will require no more than one depdt between Bombay and Suez.— 

1881. Are you notaware that there is no water to be had at Perim ?—I am. 

1882. Would not that be a great obstacle to the establishment there ?—No ; for just opposite, at 
Cape Babelmandeb, water is plentiful, and might be brought over in any quantity. 

1883. What is the distance across ?—About five miles ; but 1 do not see any advantage in increasing 


the number of depdts. 

1884. What is the amount to be allowed in annual charge upon the prime cost of a steam vessel, 
in the capital sniik, for interest, insurance, repairs, and renewals, at a rate calculated to create and per¬ 
petuate the property ?—I am not prepared to answer that question. 

1885. Have you formed any estimate of the comparative expense of delivering fuel at different de- 
pdts, in the event of a regular communication being established with the three presidencies >—I have 
taken what I should term the average expense of fuel, supposing it to be purchased at the various de¬ 
pots. 1 have also formed an average estimate of what 1 consider the expense of the managentent of 
those depdts ; one part of that is by means of a floating depdt; that is the best in the soutii-west mon¬ 
soons ; even if Socotra were used, it would be the best. The steamers may go alongside a Boating de¬ 
pdt, and much time would be saved. I have framed an estimate of the expense of the depdts and the 
niel. 1 will give it in. 

[The ttme wob detwered in, and ie as/oHowt .-] 


Estimates Expense of runnin 


r three Steam Vessels as Packets between Bombajf and Suez, each 
Vessel to be from 700 to 750 Tons. 


1 vrn.t- begin with coal, and though I am aware it bas been stated by most who have wrote on steam 
navigdtion in these parts, that when there is a demand far coals, ships goii^ ^ out will take them as 
ballast, and consequently they will become cheap, if reliance on such a source is had recourse to, the 
tsonfhly commonitation will fail for want of supply, and iflso, the holders of coal knowing you must 
take them, will put their own prices upon them, which certainly will not be low; coals must therefore 
■fee bent from Englkad direct to the depdts, and I Brink for Bombay and Red Sea together, SBs. per ton 
'win im 8 ibir average. 
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I «onatder the time of the voyage to Suez from Bombay, and Bombay to Suez, to take up, if all done 
under steam, 18 days, or 36 days' steaming per month for two vessels, and at 18 tons per diem coq'- 
sumption, will be 7,770 tons per annum, add 100 tons for wastage, dust, &c., give 7 ,B 76 tons ; 

■ allowing 50 *. per ton, this will cost per annum. £. 19,680 

Stores per annum for three vessels. 


* Expense of two floating and one shore dep 6 t, in and near the Red Sea. 3,5Q0 

* Dep 6 t at Bombay. 1,000 

Supposed outlay on three steam vessels to be 120,0001., as the Company do not insure, allow 

on this seven per cent. 8,400 

* Coal hulks, say 20,0(X)/., seven per ctnt., is. 1,400 

* For a foundry to make repairs, materi.ils, &c., at 20,000/. 1,400 

* Establishment and expenses for woiking tlie above, including engineers, boiler-maker, and 

all other workmen, per annum, about. . 3,400 

Spare parts of engines say to the value of 20,000/., at seven per cent “. 1,400 

Contingencies, at 12 per cent. 5,372 


£. 50,136 

In this estimate 1 have, I believe, included ciciy possible expense; many will be reduced when we 
are able to get natives instructed as working engineers, though it will be long before a chief ciiginci.r 
from Europe to each vessel cun be dispensed with. 

As sail may be much used, a saving, with care, of perhaps one-third of the estimated expense of fuel 
m^ be made. 

Those items with * prefixed, will not be iiici\.iscd by .iii} number of steam vessels being employed, 
th^ being equally necessary for one as for ten. 

There may be some nniissiuus in these ealculu'ions ; still I do not think there can be any ol tli^- Ic '-t 
consequence to the whole. 

Geo. Baines Bracks, 
CupUiin, Indian .'Mivy. 

.. j ‘c f 'ion '•'ir ../(I./f, c died in ; and Examined. 

18t*ti. Cft/'i'-mar.] I’OvV b ii;'- vere v.iu in T'is Majesty’s service in Ceylon^'—Sixteen years. 
During that peried 1 lilicii ^ncccs ively il c ollitcs of advocate-general, judge, chief justice of the 
Supreme tiouit, and presirien’ '' HI« M.ijent'.’s ei'uiieil. 

1887. Were you in |8 (K), m ..“ii a me ubi r of Jlis Majesty’s council on that island, sent officially to 

England by the goverumci't ot the island, for >!>• purpose of urging the adojilion by His Majesty 
Ministers of certain pulilic lo'-a.sures wbicli ymi f.mecived to be of advantage to tlic island ’—1 was 
sent officially to England by th" goveninicnt of Ceylon in that year, for the purpose of pro¬ 
posing to Ills M.ijcsiy’. .‘.'inisters various measures which I thought necessary to r<*store the ancient 
trade of the island, and lo inipiove the condilion of the natives. Amongst many others, 1 proposed 
three measures, which viere more immediatc-ly connected wiili the imprmcment of the trade of the 
island. The first was. to make Point dc (i.dle. hy declaring it a free port, and by holding out many 
advantages to ve-sels Ilf all n uicms « i ,fop there, an e«/rep<5/ of the tv.ulc which is carried 

on between Europe, Africa, and .\nierie I, on me oiie side, and the coasts of Coroiuandtd, Bengal, 
Sumatra, Java, Malacca, Siam, Cochm China, China, and all the eastern islands iki the other. The 
second was, to deepen the iiai row c!>. .m ! ■ the Gulf of Meiiar, called the Fonikcein Passage, so as 
to enable vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet water to pass through it. The third was to deepen the 
entrance in'o .'!■ li. iMour of Cocheeii, on the Malabar coast, and to open a communication by water 
from that coast to the coast of tJoromandel, through the break in the Ghauts, called the Paulcaud Cherry 
Pass, by uniLi.ig till- uliters ol the river Paniyaiii which fall into the sea on the former coast, to those 
of the river Caver-, Vilncli fall into the sen on the latter coast. 

1888. Do you th'nk ii at in.dvi-,'- P<, nt do Galle one of the stations for the steam-boats employed in 
the steam coinmuiiieatioit between Egypt and British India will forward the objects which you bad 
in view, by the ineasmes to t. iiieli t ou h.ave idluded, and be of great use to the island ?—I conceive that 
it will be of the gi'-et me to Ci;. hm, by introducing capital through that poit into the southern part 
of thei.sland, and by bringing capitalists to it who can purchase the many valuable articles of trade 
which arc produced in that pait of the island. 

1889. Do you think, from what you have seen and heard of the place, that Point de Galle will be a 
good and safe harbour tor the sU-niu ve-.sels ?—I think so from an inspection of this chart, and from what 
1 have heard from persons competent to give an opinion upon the subject. Mr. Gibson, a very old and 
inl-lligent seaman, who was master attendant at Point de Galle in 1808, when 1 was preparing to come 
to E glioid f(>r the purposes 1 h.ave mentioned, gave me tliis chart of the port, which lie had himself 
mad • It-.'!'-. I n own |iersoiial obsiTvalk.iis-, ami .also a very detailed memoir, n-ritten by himself, of every 
circumstaii: e a lib-li m; y lie necessary to enable seamen and merchants to form an opinion upon the 
nature of tlie p at. Pi.iiitde Galle, from my own personal observation, seemed to me to be a very con¬ 
venient pot t. foi ii'crcliai.t vessels to stop at, because a gre<at quantity of racoa-iiut oil, arrack, coir, 
i-,jlTcc, cinn!t m .i. ami ollit-r aiti-les of trade can be conveyed to it without difltcuUy from difl'crciit parts 
of the c. uiit y, bciauae tl.cre were warehouses there in wliich the merchants could deposit their goods, 
and because oiere was a plentiful su{>ply of fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, and good water, and a fort 
to protect the shipping in the harbour. 

1890. Do you think that it would be n convenient place to come to for passengers, as well those who 
ate going from England to India M those who were coming from India to England/—I think it will, 
because passengers may go illthence to all parts of India either by embarking in a vessel lit that 
port or by going overland to L..ijuibo or Mcnar, and crossing over the sea from either of those ports to 
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the peninsula of India, because the place is extremely healthy, is situated in a very pretty country, and 
affords great facilities for visiting the finest and most interesting parts of the island ; has a daily post, 
by which one can communicate with every part of India, and because there is a very fine road, alang 
which you may drive a carriage and horses all the way from it to Colombo. 

^ 1891. Do you think that the establishment of a steam communication between England and British 
India through Egypt will be of use to the northern part of the island of Ceylon ?—I think it will, 
because 1 think it will ultimately lead to the deepening the Pombaum channel to which 1 have alluded, 
and to the carrying on again through that passage, in the same manner as it used to be curried on till 
the middle of the 14th century, a considerable portion of the trade which is carried on between the 
eastern and western sides of the peninsula of 1 ndia. The trade between Egypt on the one side, and 
China and the Eastern Islands on the other, was, in ancient times, carried on, I think, from the port 
*of Adulis, on the western side of the Arabian Gulf, either by sea, through the Pomhuum Channel, or by 
land, through the northern part of Ceylon, with Trincoinalee, and irom thence with China and the 
Eastern Islands. ^ , 

1892. Why do you particularly refer to the 14th century ?—I do so because from the inijuiries which 
I made many years ago, along with the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie, into the ancient history of the 
peninsula of India, I found that vessels of very considerable burthen used to pass through that channel 
until about the middle of the Nth century ; that about that period one of the chiefs of the Marawar 
country, which is situated along the Buuth>east coast of the southern peiiinsuhi of India, for the purpose 
of protecting his coasts from the attacks of the large Arab vessels which used to come from the Malabar 
coast, through the Pombaum channel, and plunder the towns he had upon the sea-shore, sunk a great 
many boats full of large stones and pieces of rock in that channel, and rendered it impossible afterwards 
for any large vessels to pass through it. On referring, in the year 1806, to some papers ot my father- 
in-law', the late Lord William Campbell, who at the time he wrote them -was serving as a lieutenant in 
tlie Indian squadron, I discovered that he had, about 30 years before that period, examined the Poin- 
bauiii channel, and made several very curious observations upon it, and had come to the conclusion that 
in former days it must have been much deeper than it was then, and that it was practicable to deepen it 
again, so as to admit of vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet water passing through it, as he states in a let¬ 
ter to his brother, the late Duke of Argyll, and Marshal Conway, who was at that time a member of the 
then admini-tration. In 1807 I went all along the passage in a boat myself, for the purpose of examin¬ 
ing it; and though 1 had no scientific man with me, I was led to the same conclusion as Lord William 
Campbell had been, from the observations which I myself made upon the spot, and from the information 
which 1 received from the Brahmins of Kaiuisseram, an island near Pombauin passage. 

1893. Do you think, from the information which you have collected tipon the subject, that it would 
be practicable to render Coeheeu, if the steam communication is once established between Great Britain 
and India, a useful port of tr.idc ; and that it will be of advantage to the southern part of the peninsula 
of India to make a water coinniunicalion from the Malabar coast to the Corotnadcl coast?—From some 
papers upon the subject, which I procured from the Dutch archives of Cocheen, 1 think that Cucheen 

I may become, if the steam communication between Egypt and India be permanently adopted, a port of 
considerable eominercial importance to the trade of the southern peninsula of India, particularly if it 
should be found, upon further examination, to be practiciblc to make a water cominunicatioii between 
the coast of Malabar and the coast of Coromandel, through the Pollichandcherry Pass. The trade 
between Egypt and the southern part of the peninsula of India was in ancient times carried on, I think, 
from the port of Adulis, wi‘h Cochin, and from thence by land through the Pollichandcherry Pass, with 
ihc ancient kingdofii of Pandy, and all the other countries in the southern part of the peninsula of 
India. 

189'i. Do you recollect any estimate being made at the time fur deepening the Pombaum Pass ?—A 
rough estimate was made at the time for me. It appeared that the expense of deepening the Pombaum 
channel, in the manner 1 have described, would amount to about 20,000/. ; and that, by levying a smull 
duty upon the vessels which were likely to pass through it, that sum might be repaid to Government I'l 
a few years. 

1895. Du you conceive that gre.it and advantageous moral and political changes will be produced in 
the condition of the natives of India by the establishment of a regular and frequent sUmui cominiinieatioii 
between England and every part of British India, tliroiigh Egypt ?—-I conceive it to be the most efiicient 
measure which can be adopted for raising the moral and political ciiaraclcr of the natives of British 
India, and fur affording them tiiosc moral and political advantages which they have a right to expect 
to derive from their present connexion with Great Britain. It will, from the sliortness of the 
passage, and from the interest which is attached by all persons to the countries through which 
the travellers must pass, induce many persons, us well Englishmen as foreigners, who other¬ 
wise never would have thought of doing so, to proceed to India, and make themselves acquain¬ 
ted with the history and people of that portion of Asia; and thereby call the attention of 
Europe in general, and of the British public in particular, to every circumstance of importance 
which is connected with the subject. It must ultimately improve the nature of the British 
government of India, by enabliim the natives of the country, without doing an injury to their religious 
^ habits and feelings, to come to England, and submit their opinions upon all public questions involving 
their public and private interests, directly to both Houses of Parliament; and thereby render it neces¬ 
sary for the loctd governments of India to consult the natives of the country on all questions in which 
their interests are concerned. It will ^ecure for the natives an efficient system for the administration 
of justice throughout their country, by affording them, in case they think themselves aggrieved by any 
decision which has been given by any British court established in India, an easy way of getting their 
appeals to England with less delay and less expense than is the case at present. It will be the means 
of improving tiie minds and raising the character of the natives, by enabling them to observe upon the 
spot the practical effect of our religious, moral, and political institutions, of our constitution, of the 
influence of the press, and of public opinion upon the government, and of the share which each Eng¬ 
lishman has, either directly or indirectly, in that government. It will make them acquainted with the 
application of machinery and chemistry to agriculture and manufactures : it will give them a taste for 
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Thteiftctwfeichiilikayto bejiroduded npoatKeuilndacrf ihdsfe natirei «»f India who rtBjr boreaftw, 
be inddbed td come to England may bis fairly estimated iVoih the dftSfct WfiidH d reiddnhee in* E^^ad 
hag had upon the mind of Prince Jamh-ud-Difa, a WfitKometari, affd a gMrtdHttiraSIf All, Bodoison 

thilt or ifielate Rammohun Roy, a Mihdoo, arid aRfahmln of hi^fh caste's thfe fbrmei* baring trarelWd ' 
tlirbiigh England, Scotland, and Ireland, and liavih^ acliuil*ed a ffCWferftl knoi^rledgc of the connti^ add il« 
tniiti|b(ibii8, haft, I understand, become a proprietor of India stock, arid thereby qualified hiniBelf to take 
an dctive part in the British government of India. I'he lattet, aftrir having studied for gome time with 
irr^t attention the nature of our larra and institutions, gave erttrie Vriry impoMant evidence relative to 
British India and his countrymen befei-^ a'Committee of the Hbust! of Commong, and wrote an able 
pamphlet in favour of the reguliition ahoiistiing suttees at the time that regulation was digcueged im an 
appeal against it before the King in Council. He told me that IB Brahmins and four Rajpoota of his ■ 

irk #»etnas»eitirvtiPA rtf his llQvinf UhTlttCll tO thciTI Ml ftOCOlinfc 

since he had been in the country, authorized him, in tne event oi a stemn ^- „ 

Wished between England and British India through Egj pt, to putchase lind for them in Bngliiiid, 
ititiHiating to Kim their intention of coining and residing for srfme years in the neighbourhood of Iion- 
don, and inftking themselves acquainted, for the benefit of Iheinsilves and their countrymen, with our 
laWs, scieiicV, and institutions j and not long before his death, he one day when he was with roe drew 
up in my presence the sketch of a Work which he intended to write in imitation of Cicero’s Tnsouian 
Questions, and to circulate it throughout every part of India purporting to Kfe a Dialogue between a 
Brahmin from the Thames and a Brahmin from the Gangris, in which, after discussing our moral and 
political institutions, both Br.ahinin 8 agree to recommend adfeh of their eoniitryinen as can afford i» to 
edihe to England and acquire that degree of knowledge which is ueeessary to raise Uiem^ to that moral 
and intellectual superiority which the Supreme Being has qualified them to eujoy in this world. He 
was Very unwell at the time, arid requested me in case of his deatij before he could complete the, work, 
to clbstroy the sketch, which 1 have done. 

ISfhi. Do you anticipate any danger to the British dominion from such improved kpowdedge ’—I 
do ndt; I con'ceive that yori cannot prevent the diffusion of knowledge throughout India, and that the 
surest way of retaining the dominion of the British government over India is to establish a good system 
of education amongst the natives, and to give them such a share in the government of their country as 
may riiake them feel that they have a deep interest in the duration and security of that government. 

1897. Mr. M»/ftng.] In the event of communication with India being limited, according to the 
plan at present detei-mited on between the Government and the East India Company, do you suppose 
that the expenses that would be created by that limited intercourse would be much greater in proportion 
than if the intercourse was to be established upon a general and comprehensive plan ?~Not having 
directed my attention to the subject, I do not feel myself competent to give an opinion upon it. 

1898. Would the other presidencies have, in your opinion, just cause of complaint, and would they 
not feel very mxieh annoyed if the communication was to be restricted to Bmnbay, and advantagea. 
thereby given to that presidency which other presidencies would not have it in their power to enjoy ’ 
—think they 'wbuld have a most just cause of complaint. 

1899. ^ Do you not consider it a matter of much more importance that a direct communication should 
be established with Calcutta, being the chief of the presidencies, than with Bombay f—I m}'Belf think 
that a direct communicatiun oimht to he established with all the presidencies. , 

1900. If there was to be only one cm* munication, is it not your opinion that the me with Calcutta 
would be far preferable to the one with Bombay, and that Calcutta would have greater claims ?—If 

was to he a direct communication with only one of the presidencies, I think it ought to bt '(^th that one 

m ** greatest commercial and political importance. ^ 

1901. Do you suppose that, in the event of there being a limited communication to Bombay only, 
passengers would be likely to avail themselves of that mode of communication to pass to Madras or 
Calcutta by land, in place of going by sea by the Cape of Good Hope ?—1 should think that single men 
would always prefer going to Bombay by the steam communication, and from thence by land to Madras 
and Calcutta; but that married men, with fairiilies, at least for the present, Wliile the steam coinmiioi- 
catirin is in its commencement, would prefer going round the Cape of Good Hope by sea. 

1902. You do not think it would be convenient for women or children ?— I should think, from •what 
1 hear, that it is not at present convenient for women and for children. 

1903. Is it your opinion that a greater iVumber of passengers than at present go by the Cape of Hope 
Would be likely to avail themselves of'the quicker mode of communication with India now proposed ' 

I thfok a great mmiber of trav^ReVs from England and from Europe are very likely to go to India now 
'hat a ’fetet^ communication Is established who would not baVe thought of going if they had been obliged 
oy sea round the vape oT‘(!lodd tt Ope. 

Ifa)4. Do you suppose It likely that literary works Would be despatched from this conntry in a much 
lu^er prriportihn than they are at fWfesent, In consequence of the gicatcr facility oT intercourse?— 
thime that a'grfeater number <ff peViridfcals and literary Works ’oT'tbitt description are likely to be sent to 
India now that 'fhe oasVia^ Is sb dh'o’rt tha'n th'erb Were Wheft ‘the crifly conveyaribe for them was round^ 
the Cape bf 'Good none. 

l90S. *06 nn't ybh th'irik that, in reMion to nerindich'is arid llhat apecies'df Hteraiy WoBm, the speedy 
tefcftfethisklpri'of therii'wbuld'increa'ile the s'kle^—-t have no dlWibt it will. 

19w. Abdo'rdinb to your consfderatiori of the varions adhhtitariges, Cbmmerciid abifi 'rtther, likely to 
atlBe from k riiore spe'e'dy eommunifeatibn With India, is it y'OUr opinlbri‘'thdt''tlri*re oU^‘tto beu oom- 
mUttich'floo immediately estaldfsh'ed with ihfe different presidencii^, fcritt ritft limited, ns^tit pteseiit .pi»- 
lo'pne ?—I afb dei'ilrdiy'oT (hat opiniori. 

, C*ri ydufh'rm any idhu df fhe dtipeBbrity df the advaritriges, Ih point-of rct«m,^(hrit woold 
wdeVWed to tndia from a roore^neral eommUnlbatforiT—l have not'fiiredted iny attention to-the ((Ob¬ 
ject, hnd biinnot Vehtiirr to'give a‘n opinion up«h B. 

I'Adjritirned to "nrarsdaiy rieiCt, at Twrih-e o’clock, • 
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MEMBERS PRESEm'. 

Load WitUAM BtfittNCic. Mr. Mvlunr. 

Mb. C6«o6ii. Loro Sanoon. 

Sir JotiM HoRuoobr. 

LORD WILLIA.M BENTINCK, thb Chaiii. 


Captajn Melville Grindlay, called in j and Examined. 

19()S. Chairman. YOU were in the Companf’s military screice ?—1 was. 

1909. How l<ing were you on the Bombay eatablishment ?—Fourteen jears ; I have been returned 20 
years and more. 

1910. Have you kept up any connexion with the officers of the civil and military Company’s cslahlibh ■ 
raent in India since you returned?—'A most extensive one. I have maintained correspondence with every 
part of British India, and 1 have constantly been associated in this country, both in matters of business and 
in social intercourse,with a wide circle of persons connected in almost every possible way with India; with 
some who have passed long periods there, and have finally quitted it; with others, whose absence is only 
temporary, and who propose to return ; with others again, who arc about to proceed thither for the first 
time, and with many who, though never resident in India, and never intending to reside there, are in vari¬ 
ous ways connected with it, and are intimately acquainted with the wants, wishes, and feelings of 
the inhabitants both British and native. I may mention also that the circle to which I have alluded 
comprehends persons in different professional walks; members of the civil service, of the military service, 
and of the commercial community. I may, I believe, without incurring the imputation of undue assump¬ 
tion, say that my acquaintance with those interested in India and.its people is little short of universal. 

1911. ^ Will you state what the feeling of those individuals generally is with respect to steam commu¬ 
nication in India?—I know the feeling in favour of a regular system of steam communication to prevail 
almost without an exception, and that it is expressed with a degree of intensity very rarely excited by 
^y public question in a country so little favourable to the development of moral or physical energy. 
The extension of this feeling has for some years past been poigrcssivc, as i.s well known to the Noble 
Chairman of this Committee, and the greatest disappointment would be felt if the desired boon wen- 
refused, or even unnecessarily delayed, or limited to Bombay only. 

1912. How far would the Indian officers, civil and military, in your opinion, be disposed to avail 
themselves of the route by the Red Sea?—I have no reason to doubt that, in the first instance, perhaps the 
first year or two, there would be about one-fourth of the whole number of passages, which would gra¬ 
dually increase, as the accommodation became more constant, defined, and certain, to four-fifths of the 
whole number, that is, provided only that it be extended beyond Bombay, to Madras and Calcutta. 

1913. Do you give that opinion founded on any specific data or circumstances ?—The circumstances 
on which I have founded that opinion are the frequent conversations I have had with gentlemen connect¬ 
ed with India, contemplating their return, and the many applications 1 have had from them for infor¬ 
mation connected with it, and for the purpose of making arrangements to enable them to avail them¬ 
selves of it, when it should become fixed and certain. 

1914. What is your opiiiiou of the relative expense between the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope and the passage by the Red Sea ?—I should think that it would be about equal; probably the 
expense overland may be hereafter diminished, but that will very much depend upon the arrangements 
which are made, of which lean have no knowledge at present; I cannot entertain any doubt of it; they 
would gain much in point of time, and they would gain much in point of certainty ; and in place of the 
iinpieasantness and danger attending a passage by the Cape, they would enjoy a trip of pleasure on the 
Mediterranean. I say nothing of the opportunity of visiting places rendered interesting by historical 
recollections, although this would also operate with many, if not witli the minority ; but looking only to 
the superiority in point of speed, certainty, and comfort, it appears to me incredible that such advantages 
should be rejected, if placed within reach. 

1915. Would there be any difference with respect to the outfit ?—In the equipment of officers in return¬ 
ing, 1 conceive there would be ; because an officer returning, by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
wiittld require a much smaller sea stock, and thait is a considerable portion of the expense of an 
equipment; he would probably send round to the presidency by sea tlie brak of this baggage, and would 
require a very small portion wth him ; 1 think he would save by it. Steam navigation is undoubt¬ 
edly more expensive than the ordinary mode, hut then the time consumed in it is ranch less, and conse¬ 
quent^ the requisite outlay for the Subsistance of the passengers will be much diminislhed. This applies 
especially to the class <rf passengers who usually pass between England and India. Where passengers 
are of a very humble class, and require only ordinary accommodation, the difference between keeping 
them one month or two, woukl .not he great | but where they Sxneeit a high degree of comfort, and even 
some degree of luxury, the saving effected by the abridgment of time will be considerable. 'Che compa- 
^i-ative certainty of the .passage idso will enable a commander to prqportion his supply of scores to the 
deipand more «C(;uratel.y . than when he ;has no means of judging, with any fair degree 01 polnbility,116w 
long his voyage may last, and this will be another source m saving. With all these advanta^s, the 
^jassage hy.'Steao) piqat stiU.be ejected at ffrstto be somewhat higher than |he present amount of 

{ <bti|t .wherever time is^an o^eet, and wherever comfort is an objeot, it will be chee^alty paid. 
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1916. Mr. MullinM."] Hare you considered the comparative expence to the Company and the Govern¬ 
ment of a general communication with the different presidencies, and the particular comoiunicntion as at 
present arranged to Bombay ?—1 am not prepared to apeak with any degree<if useful certainty on that 
part of the questioii; it does not lie within the reach of my ordinary routine of business ; I can there¬ 
fore only give an opinion farmed on documents which have been before the Committee. 

1917. Ate you aware that, in a cu.mmunication with Bombay alotie, there must be a certain number 
of depdts and establishroents for coals; for instance, hulks ; and that, in the case of a general communi¬ 
cation, there would be no necessity for any extra establish inents to a certain extent ?—1 am aware of 
that; and it has appeared to me in reading the documents and the evidence given, a very strong argu¬ 
ment in favour of a comprehensive plan, tjitat a very small proportional difference of expenditure will 
accomplish a much more advantageous result: I consider it worth any partial increase of expenditure, if 
the communication be confined to Bombay, its advantages will be in a great degree confined to Bombay 
also. The rest of India will gain sometliing in the transmission of letters, but that will be all. 

1918. And the increased expenditure, you think, would be met by a countervailing return ?—1 have 
no doubt of it. By confining the communication to Bombay, those who undertake it will loose nearly 
all the profit to be derived from the conveyance of passengers ; and further they will lo.se, even in a 
greater proportion, the profit, probably much larger, to be derived from tiie conveyance of goods of 
small bulk. Nothing but letters will be forwarded overland from Bombay, where a se.i conveyance of 
any kind can be had. Now, in a vessel of a proper description, there will be a cunsidirable tonnage, 
(considerable, I mean, in relation to the object,} applicable to the stowage of goods of small bulk. Tliis 
advantage must in some degree be lost during a part of the year on the Bombay line, from the necessity 
of carrying an extra quantity of coals while tlic monsoon is at its height; but to and from Calcutta it 
is always available, and would be at once a source of great acconimodation to the public and of profit 
to the government. This advantage, as well as ni'iny others, will be lost, unless the more comprehen¬ 
sive plan be adopted. 

1919. In India, you believe the feeling in favour of the comprehensive plan, to be very strong '—^ is 
as strong as any feeling of the kind can be. and entertained almost universally. No other plan will 
afford either adequate accommodation or any general degree of satisfaction. 

1920. CAatnnan.J Do you know that it is in contemplation at any ot the presidencies in India to 
establish a steamer on private account ?—I am led to conclude there is some intention of the kind, as a 
Bombay presidency gentleman, who arrived within the last two months, who came by the last overland 
route, applied to me for information regarding the purchase of steamers ready built, or the construction 
of them after a certain plan and dimensions, and lie stated that it was contemplated by the commercial 
gentlemen of Bombay to run a sii imer from it to C'eylcn, touching at varkuis ports im the Malabar 
coast; he has since informed me .hat nothing specific has been deterniineil on. 

1921. Have you heard that a steamer called the North Star is about to be sent out to Calcutta on 
private account}—I have heard of that. 

1922. Do you anything ol the establishment of a steamer at the Mauritius ?—I do not. 

1923. Or in Australia?—1 have heard that there are some running backwards and forwards, and that 
they are considered of great value to the community. 

1924. In your communication with officers belonging to the China trade, do you believe that the 
correspondents and passengers would take that line from Galle to Canton >—1 have not liad many 
opportunities of conversing with persons connected with China: but, Iroin the gcneiai ob.scrvati(iiis 1 
have made, I am inclined to think passengers for all parts of the East would iiust gladly avail themselves 
of this route, if made comprehensive. 

1925. Mr. Mullivs.'] Have you foroK 1 m , pinion as to the sine and power of the vessels it would be 
best to put on such stations ?—1 could not give an opinion that would be useful, not being sufficiently 
informed upon the subject. 

1{)26. C'Aairman.] With regard to passengers, how far would those proceeding to and from Madras 
and Calcutta be benefited by a steam cuniinunication confined to Bombay ?—Scarcely at all ; speaking 
generally, none would submit to the fatigue and inconvenictice of the land journey between either Madras 
and Bombay, or Calcutta and Bombay, if it could be avoided. Of those proceeding to India, the greater 
portion are not inured to the climate, nor accustomed to the modes of travelling. It is true that they 
must in many cases be compelled to undertake a land journey in order to arrive at their respeetive stations ; 
but the ncees.iity of making one disagreeable and dangerous journey can afford no reason for lidding to it 
another, that may be avoided ; on the contrary, as f.ir as it affects the question at all, it operates the 
other way; it is an additional reason for avoiding land travelling, where it may be avoided. With regard 
to those quitting India, the case is still stronger ; it is not too much to say that the majority of those 
returning from India is composed of females, children, and persons in ill health, who require all the ease 
and comfort that is attainable; to the i a lidioiis and convenient land journey, and more especially if it 
is to j.illow one of a similar character, is out of the question; and the consequence will be, that those 
who str id most in need of the advantaiges of a steam passage, and who on the ground of humanity have 
the greatest claim to accommodation, will under two of the presidencies, be deprived of that which is so 
desirable for them; they must submit to all the delay and inconvenience of a voyage by the Cape; and 
whatever their state of health, or the urgent iiecessarity of tlieir early arrival in England, they must pass 
four or five muntbs on a passage which might be accomplished in less than two. 

Major C. F. Head, called in ; and further FiXamined. 

1927. Chairman.'] CAN you give any information respecting the Maidive Islands ?—I hold in my 
baud a report, which was sent from Calcutta, of a survey made by Captain Moresby, of the Indian navy, 
in which it is shown that Heawandee Island, the head of the Maldives, is a place capable of receiving a 
steamer at all times of the year, and of affording safe anchorage; that it may be available at any time, 
and that it divides the distance < ’> ween Socotra and Point de Galle, so that the long stage would be 
only I jl73 tniles, which u the d]i.,uu}ce from Zauiareedto lieawandee Island; and this dutance from 
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Heawaiidee Island to Point de Galle is 426 miles; so that there is no stage between England and Cal- 
cutta-having a distance of more than 1,200 miles. There is also a list, in the surrey of the population, 
and the number of boats in those islands, which showtf that every facility can be afforded for steam vessels. 

. The Witness deliveredin a description of Heawandee Photo, the northern Atoll of the Maidive Islands, 

ivith a map .— Vide Appendix.'] 

The Honourable MountstuartElphinstone, called in; and EKamined. 

1928. Chairman.'] WHAT is your opinion of the probable effects, political and moral, of a communica¬ 
tion with India by steam ?—I think the effect would be highly atlvantageous, both in a political and a 
moral view. 

1929. Have the goodness to state the political advantages you would expect from it ?—^The most 
obvious is that of a ready transmission of intelligence and instructions during war, especially with an 
European power; but many inconveniences Would also be removed by more spc. dy commucation in 
matters relating to the inteinid government. Much time is lost in waiting fur replies to references 
on ordinary subjects; and as there are various inportant points in which the government is lestrained 
from acting without authority from the Court of Directors, opportunities must often be lost, and 
evils left uiicorrccted, during the, time occupied in obtaining the requisite sanction. 1 am aware 
that a great part of this delay is occasioned by other causes than- the slowness of the comaiunication ; 
but 1 think that if a speedy and certain channel were established, here would be greater dispatch 
in inquiry and dc islon than are likely to be while it is doubtful whether such exertions will 
be of any avail. Some bad consequences may follow an accelerated intercourse between the 
governoient here and in India, but noriewhicli may not be avoided by care on the part of that 
in EngLind. The authorities at home would probiibly forbear from availing themselves of the greater 
means of intcrfeiing with .iiT.iirs, during their progress, which in almost all cases are better left to those 
on the spot. They might tilso be as much depended on us ever for taking time to consider of all propo 
sals f#i-great cluinge, and (or avoiding all such proceedings as were likely to diminish the importance 
and re.‘«ponsil)ilit 5 ' of tlie local governments. 

IflilO. What do yon conceive will be the effect of increased facility of communication on the members of 
the (lunip,my’.s ! crvicc ^—It may perhaps lead to inconvenience, by promoting appeals and the employ¬ 
ment of priv.ite interest against liie decisions of the local governments ; but that will bebemoretlian com- 
pcn'^.itvil by the more fiequi-nt visits of the Company’s servents to England, and the gre.'iter infusion of 
European ideas, which cannot fail to extend tiieir views and increase their efficiency. It will also tend 
niucii to strengthen their connexion with their native country; the possible diminution of which bason 
loriucr occasions given rise to serious apprehensions. 

ly.'ll. What would he the effect of a ready intercourse on the other classes ?— 1 do not tliink that the 
other classes would he so inucli effected by the improvement of the steam communication as the Company’s 
servents. It would not increase the numher of settlers; lor when a man h.is made up bis mind to a 
pcrniaiiciit resilience in India, a month or tw'o more or less in the length of the voyage would make little 
differenee to him. The simu' .i|>piie« to missionaries, ediuirs of newspapers, and otlies who are likely to 
giie too gre.it an impulse to discussion in India. It would probably increase tlie number of traveller-, 
who will have the attr.'ietions of Egypt and AiMbi.-i, instead of the disciuirageineut of a monotonous se : 
voyage. This will he useful, from its effects, in India, and still more so from the atteiilion it will dia- 
to that country, and the interest it wiUe.\cite about it at home. 

19S2. Wiiat do^you think will be the effect of a more easy communication wdtliEngland on the na' 
t ives >—[ think it will have the hc'-t effects, 1 hough they may not he felt to their full extent at fii st. Ti-e 
real obstacles will not he much diminished ; for after tlie effort necessary for a native to for.n tlie 
intention of visiting a eouniry so remote and so unlike his own, the addition of a .short time to his pas¬ 
sage would not be likely to deter him; but there is a great deal in getting rid of the vague dread of a 
sea voyage ; and although the overland journey, as it is called, wovdd prove to be ahno.st entirely miul» 
by sea, yet, when once a native lias been tempted to inquire into particulars, he would find the actual 
difficulties to he very small, 'riie novelty of u steam eoiivcnieiiee will e.xcite atteriTinn. Two or three 
successful visits will lead to more attempts; and it is to be hoped than that the fashion will spread unioog 
the rich and educated classes. Tlie advantage of the vi.sits of such persons would be incalculable. More 
would be learned by an intelligent native during a year's residence here, than by many year’s study in 
India; and each individual, ou his letiiru, might open more ideas to his countrymen than tlie ablest Eu-' 
ropean could ever hope to do. 

19.36. Do you apprehend any ill coiiaequcnce from the influx of natives into England ? —No. There 
may be an increase of petitioners at the India House, which is troublesome, without being of much usci 
for their affairs are seldom such as the Court Directors could interfere in; but if it is not required for 
redress of grievances, it is useful as a vent for discontent; and no man will undertake such journey, with 
the knowledge that a year’s residence will also, in all probability, be necessary in this country, unless 
he is actuated by strong feelings of the importance of his case. A greater evil would be, its leaching na¬ 
tive princes and rich individuals to look to England, and to hope to effect, by intrigue and by private 
influence here, what they have failed to accomplish in India ; but there is more to be feared from Europe¬ 
ans than from natives in such intrigues, and there is less chance of their being resorted to now than 
there was when this country was less known in India. It is also ep-metiraes said, that a familiarity with 
the institutions of Great Britain wimld indisp ise the natives to obedience to the government in India ; 
but I do not see that danger. If they only get a taste for popular governinent, or a disposition to legal 
assertion of their rights, it would be an improvement in their character; and with respect to factious 
feelings against the local government, I think they are more likely to ticquire them in Calcutta than here, 
where they are less liable to be dazzled with the novelty of liberal opinions and wltercthey may observe 
that it is not so simple a matter to carry those opinions to their full extent as it seems 
at a distance. Besides, I do not think that there is any fear of disturbances in India from democratic 
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principles. The real sources of danger there, are national prejudices andrreligious enthusiasm, both of 
which would be weakened by visits to England. 

1931. What other effects do you think steam navigation would have in India ?—I tliink the free 
coinmunicalion, as far as it went would be useful in many ways ; merchants would have more facility in 
ascertaining the state of the markets, and manufacturers in suitinis tlmir productions to the native 
taste. The greater quickness with which books and instruments might be ordered, the greater ease in 
piinting both native and European books, and, above all the increased attention which we might hope 
the two countries would pay to each other’s proceedings, would be the means of procuring important 
hem-fils to India. The effect of the more direct influence of the English press might lune been questi- 
otiuhle while that of India was restrained,; but I think there is no doubt that it would be useful now. 
If the acts of the Indian government attracted notice in this country, the discussion of them by the ne^vs- 
jiiipers attached to different parties would secure a more impartial examination of them than they might 
meet with in India ; and if in the progress of colonization there should come to be any opposition of 
mii-rest or feeling between the Europeans and natives, I think the natives would have a better chance of 
lieiiig treated with fairness in the English newspaper than in an Indian one. 

The Right Honourable Lord William lientinck. Chairman of the committee, Examined. 

iPS.'i. Sir John Hobhousf.'] II.WE you prepared any statement with reference to an extended plan of 
steam navigation with India ?— I have. 

1936. Will your Lordship have the kindness to produce it ?—I will state my opinion on that subject. 
The total distance from Calcutta to Suez is 4,S10 miles : supposing one voyage from Calcutta to Suez 
a-ul hack to be made monthly, the total distance is 115,440 miles ; tlie distance from Bombay to Soco¬ 
tra i'- 1.210 miles ; which for24 voyages give.s 29,1)40'niilvs. The whole distance will be 144,480 miles 
to 1 1 - made by steamers. 

1937 . Do you mean that that is the direct distance, or the distance it would lie neeessary for a steam¬ 
boat to take in order to make the voyage ?—It ia the direct distance. According to the calculatfnn of 
Mr. Peacock, one steamer can iierform only 16,00<- miles per annum ; but according to a calculation of 
the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, one sti-aroer can perform 24,000 miles. Ihnvemkena 
variety of numbers of miles, between 16,000 and 24,(XW. as showing the number of steamers that would 
he necessary. Supposing a steamer to go 16,000 miles, there would he recpiired nine steamer.s for the 
whole coniiuunication ; supposing 18,000, eight; 20,(K)0 seven ; 24,000, six. I will assume ten steam¬ 
ers as a proper e.stabliahinent for the comprehensive plan. 

1938. When you say ten steamers t!o you mean ten in employment, without any laid up to be oc¬ 

casionally employed ?—1 mean for ll'» whole. Tfa.- expense of two steamer:., l.aken from the cost of the 
Hugh Lindsay, is estimated by Mr. Peacock at 22,(M)(M. per annum; an estimate has been put in by 
Captain Brncks, a very old offieer of the Bombay iiiarine, with very minute calculations, giving the ex¬ 
pense of each steamer under l7»0fX) /. per annum. I know that the expenses of the Hugh Lindsay were 
very extravagant, as to the table, coals, and generally as to repairs and outfit; I will therefore take tlie 
estimate at iM),000 1. per annum, which is 2,(KX) 1. less than Mr. Peaeoek, and 3,000 L more tlian Captain 
Brucks’: the expense of ten steamers, at 20,0001. a year each, makes 200,()00/. Then the profits 1 
have estimated as follows : 1 conceive that the passengers in the first year would be 800; the second 
year, 1,200; and the third year, 4,600; giving an a\erage of 1,200 per annum. The whole number that 
go round the Cape of Good Hope, I think, are about 32,000 per .annum. The passage-money I calcu¬ 
late as follows : Calcutta to Suez. 701 ; Madras, 6.'). f; Bontb.iy, 60/; giving a profit "of 50/. on each 
passenger: ) ,200 passengers, at 50/., gii GO.**- '/.; 200,000 letters, at 1 »., between Suez and CaL 
culta, 10,000/.; freight,, 50 tons, at 5/. (ertch vessel being calculated to give 100 tons), 6,000/.; parcels 
and periodicals, 100/., for 24 voyages 2,400/.; despatches, .500/. for each voyage, 12,000.; giving a 
total of 90,400 /. The tolal charge, then, is 200,000/.; the profits, 90,t)()0. ; !e;iving a deficit of 110,000/. 
I staled at the commencement of this inquiry that I thought no part of tlie c.xpense for the communica¬ 
tion betweeti Suez and India should f.allupon Great Britain. It was and is still my opinion, tliat with 
the aid of the naval establishment actually entertained in India, the whole charge of the comprehensive 
scheme, if managed only with common prudence, would be defrayed by the returns. I shall now explain 
this opinion. In Bengal, the Inilinn government as was stated by Mr. Peacock, maintain three steamers: 
of these, however, i know that two, having been built as war-steamers during the Burmese war, and 
being heavy vessels and slow, are not fit for the packet service, 1 would require to be replaced. I would 
propose to allot two of these to the packet establishment, the third being kept for the government ser¬ 
vice in the Bay of Bengal. 'I’his would create a dectiu-tion of 40 POO /. In the same way, I would apply 
the Indian navy, the c*xpeiise ol which in 1833 was estimated at 180,000/., anil is now. as we were told 
by Mr. Peaeoek or Mr. Meiville, leduced to 100,000/. 1 would convert these into five steamers, allntting 

three to ♦he packet service, and 'wo for general service. 1 am of opinion that they should be all em- 
plnycd in t''eir turn, ^n that tliey may be worn out gradually, in order to be replaced by others of im¬ 
proved eon i ruction l-'roin t hose two sources I gain five vessels, or 100,00()/. : the total deficit is 
110,IKK) /, ; ceduct five vessels from existing estabiishincnts, 100,000 /. ; remaining deficit, 10,0fK)/. 
But the-e is also the King’s navv, which at present is totally unemployed and maintained at a considera¬ 
ble expense. There can be no reason why a great steamer, capable of transporting troops or or tugging 
troop-skips, such as are nttached to the naval force ill the West Indies and the Mediterranemi, should 
not also be added to the l'’i.,st India station ; nor is there any reason why the royal navy should not take 
Its share of the duty in tlie Persian Gulf. Three successive admirals have entertained tiiis opinion. In 
fact, the whole of the naval force in the East Indies should he consolulalcd into one, and placed under 
the Admiralty, by which all distinction of Campany'.s and King’s govcrnnicnt would be done awav with, 
much eflfieiency gained, and much money .Mved. 

1939. Are those calculations fill’- i-d upon such data as you think arc fairly to be relied upon?_1 

hink they are. 
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1940. Your Lordship h;H given a great deal of attention to this subject while you were in India— 
I have. 

1911. Had you come to pretty much the same conclusions as are stated in the paper, with regard to 
that expense, when you were Governor-general of India?—No, I cannot .say that I had. 

• 1942. It is since your Lordship’s arrival in England you have furnished yourself with the materials 
on which you have come to that conclusion ?—Certainly. 

1943. Has any portion of your opinion thereon been founded ou the improved state of science, with 

reference to btcani-hoats ?—Certainly, very ranch ; I was not aware at all what stcamm could do, till 
I came to ascertain the facts, and I have obtained more information during this inquiry than I possessed 
before. ^ 

1944. Your Lordship has stated that you think the Bombav marine should be altogether done away 
.with, in order to devote whatever expense is now incurred for that object to the establishment of a steam 
communication ?—Yes. 

1945. One witness who has been examined on this Committee stated, 1h.Lt he thought that, in ad¬ 
dition to the steam-boats that would be necessary for a flotilla, it would Ik‘ advisable there sliould be a 
certain number of steamers, and a few only of the sailing vessels’—3'wo, be stated. 

191G. Is your Lordship of opinion he is correct in tliat>—T do not conceive that the number he stated 
as necessary for the Persian Gulf to be correct, and I give this as a reason : he said that the four sailing 
vessels were sufficient for that purpose. Now, 1 conceive that a steamer and one vessel would be very 
much more efficient for the prevention of piracy than four eomnioii sailing vessels. 

1947- your Lordship slate any opinion as to the size of the steamers it would be advisable, to 
employ ill the Indian seas >—•! should have them all of the same si/e as the Berenice; 1 think if they 
could be still larger it would be better. Her Majesty's steamer the Medea seems to be preferred l)v 
the best iiifornied of the witnesses; Imt I am disposed to think that vessels of 1,000 tons would be tin- 
best adapted to this service ; for convenience, certainly, of making the voy.age under all circurastance.s ; 
decided.ly, for profit in the returiih. 

1948. llavc the goodness to state whether you think the stations for the steam packets should be 
where the st.itions for the de-p6t.s of coal arc >—Tlie stations for tiu-steam packets should be, starling 
from Calcittt.i, at Galle, Socotra, Mocha or Camaran. There might he subsidiary depots of coal at the 
Maldives, at Perim, OP any other iiileniu-diate port that might he dclcrniiiied on. I consider that .So¬ 
cotra should be the point of junction for the two vessels from (bilciitta and Bombay. 

1649. Ill what tnmner would you hare the routes o'" liie steam-boats divided; hov far should one 
steam-boat go, and how f.ir another ?—It is the unanimous opinion of all the evidence that the steamers 
should be changed as often as possible. Therefore, the Calcutta steamer should not go further than 
Point de Galle ; the Point de Galle steamer should he cb luged at Socotra, the Socotra steamer, at Cama - 
ran; in short, I would have thr -e changes in the voyage. 

1950. From your Lordship’s experience, and your opportunities of inquiring when you were ii; India, 
and also in the passages you made on the Indian seas, connected with what you have since learned, you 
do not see any difficnlUes which may not be easily surmounted, with reference cither to the ordinary 
state of navigation, or even the south-west monsoon ?—When I was in India 1 certainly had doubts 
upon the subject; hut since I have rctunicd, arul have made all the inquiries I have respecting it, and 
ascertained what steamers with large toiiiiageand ade<|uate power can effect, I do not think there is the 
least difficulty in the world. 1 think a voyage from (xallc to Socotra, against the south-west inon.soon, is 
more easy than that from Bombay to Socotra; hut by running to the southward from Bombay, a steamer 
would fall exactly’ into the tr.ick of the Galle vessel. In point of time, the voyage round by Galle to 
Calcutta would be made in nearly the same .is by sea from Socotra to Bombay, from thence overland to 
Calcutta; the route all the w.ay by sea would perh.ips be more regular and certain, because during the 
monsoons, there are interruptions by land. The voj age by sea iniglit perhaps he two, three or four days 
quicker; but Ido not think it is am.atter of any consequence. 1 think the advantage of the coiiiprehen- 
Kive plan is that, besides the general convenience, passengers would contribute a great proportion of the 
returns : a eonsidenible part of the expense, even in the outset, would be paid from this source. 

lOf)!. Do you think that, supposing the scheme were carried into effect, the great mass of Europeans 
going to and returning from India would prefer the short to the long voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope ?—I have had no doubt of it; 1 lliink also there would he a very considerable addition to the num¬ 
ber of passengers; at present all the pa-'.-seiigers to India come from the United Kingdom exclusively; 
whereas 1 conceive that, from the continent of Europe, and from the tide of traveller.s generally, you will 
have a very great addition of numbers by the lied Sea to visit India. 

1932. Your Lordship was understood to say, on other occasions besides this, there is in India among 
the European re.sideiits universally, and partially among the natives, ,i very general demand forthcesta- 
blisliineiit of this e.xieiuled commui.ication >—It is iiiiivcrsul among Europeans, and has spread also amoug 
the natives. Half of the 3(),0i)!)l. that was subscribed in India for the furtherance of steam navigation 
with England came from n.atives; and although a part of the sum may have bi’en given by the persnation of 
Europeans, still I believe a very considerable proportion of that flowed from tlieir own conviction of the 
benefit India might derive from being brought into a closer connexion with England, both commercially 
and politically. 

19.53. If some such scheme as that you recommend should not be carried into effect, in your opinion a 
great dissatisfaction will ensue ?—There is no doubt of it; and the subjec(.has been entertained in India now 
during the last five years. For three years of that time 1 was in India, and I can state the very general 
and intense desire for it among all ranks and classes ; and I may perhaps state here, that nobody was more 
anxious about it than the Bishop of Calcutta; it was his opinion that it would tend very much to the exten¬ 
sion of Christianity in India, and the general improvement of India; that opinion he expressed at a public 
meeting, and he has frequently expressed the same opinion to myself. 

[.Adjourned to To-morrow, at Half past One o’clock. 
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The Right lion. Lord JVillian Beniinck, Chairin;iii of the Coinpiittee, further Examined. 

ipri l. Lord iSHiidon.] Do you coiiAidcr that a speedy anil regular communication by steam with all 
the ports ui India will be prcnluctive of any moral or political advantage ?—^Very many, and very great. 
VVilh rasped to the moral advantage, 1 have already had the occasion, in India, of publishing my opi- 
VIwa’ repeat it. The siibseribers to the Madras Steam Fund addressed me a letter, in 

lnd4, m which they stated their belief that this project would confer vast and incalculable benefits upon 
our country and niatiKiud. I answered as fullows : “ I confess that my anticipation of the expected be¬ 
nefit goes far beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly would be, of improved go- 
veriiinent, of the welfare of the people, as eflfected by such improvement, of the promotion of commerce, 
and of what may be considered of minor importance, of the comfort of our own iinmeroiis countrymen, 
separated by such great distance of time and place from all conne.\ion with their dearest interests. The 
limit assigned by the resolution is expressed by the large term of ‘ mankind,’and in my judgment a|i- 
propnately and correctly ; because the great want of this eastern world, India, China, &c., may be com¬ 
prehended in the single word,* knowledge.’ If lhe moral eondilion and happiness of the most enliglit- 
eiied countries suffer flora this cause, it can be easily conceived, that on this great space, where the 
human mind has been buried for ages in universal darkness, I lie task must be hopeless, unless the same 
iiie.in.s which have alone accomplished the object elsewhere are brought into action, and Ihe^e means in¬ 
creased and enforced with all the encouragement that l he Government iiutliority eiin bestow. I look to 

steam navigation as the great engine of working this moral improvement. In propmtioii as tin* (omimi- 
nicalion hetweeii the two countrie- -hall he facilitated and shortened, so will civilized Europe he approx¬ 
imated, as it were, to these henigtued regions; and in no other way can improvement in any large 
flo'v in. P.ist e.xperieiice shows what we have to expect for the future. 1 sli.ill 
I'* .V,, ' enlarging upon this topic. For much more than half a century the British dominion 

las been established at the three Presidencies, over a grea* extent of territory, with a large dependent 
population. Examining attentively the iiitellectiml condition of these numerous communities, it cannot 
I' cnied that little progress coiiipBratively has been made in the ari|iiiKitii)n of ii->cfiil knowled.;!'. 

me pievail throughout, as in the darkest ages of European history, tlie s.ime ignorance and supcr.'ti- 
imi, 11 . s.uue belief m witcheraft, the same confidence in charms and incantations, the same faith in as- 
rology and omens, the practice of human iminokation of all sexes and ages and many other barbarous 
(ustotii', o|iposcd to true happiness, and repugnant in the best feelings that Providence h.is planted in 
lie imiiaii breast. Ag.ain also, in the arts and .ciences, in every branch of useful attaiiAiieiit, the aiici- 
intus.iges ami learning retain their iinimplirci ■ ,ay. In medicine and surgery, in chemistiv, in livdran- 
iic.s, in ni. chanics, in eiyil engineering, in p.iiiiling,’sciilpliire and music, we observe tlieiii a'l. with the 
i xu piKMi of a few indiii'liials of superior talents and ambition, remaining stationary in their primitive 
ruileiiess and ig|]„vance. .And yet, during this long interval, thousands of well-educated Eiirope.J»ns, 
oeepii leised m all these brain lies of knowledge, have been succeeding each other, and domiciliated for 
ti.u.s 111 the eomilry. Why, it will he asked, had all this seieuce, this learning, and this ability to iiu- 
p.iit msiiiiclion, passed away without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, aitliongh in no 
ot u I pan of the world does there exist greater ijuickiiess of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge 
oi Mipei ior aptitude tO-itequire it ? The answer to this question is plain and obvious. The cause is to 
t'l* l>rinciple of out rule, of rigidly precluding the free admission of Europeans to India; 

le t inct eousequeiiee of which, whatever ill otlier respects may have been its advantages, has been to 

** assumed that 19- 

- * P'*'Is of the importation of Europeans have consisted of the Company’s servants ; they have had, 

■f ** '*^,*'*’'^* 

’. ?'** contributed little or nothing to this object. The government indeed, may perhaps be accused 

o bimssjon, and of not having done as much as they might; bull doubt, even with more exertion on 
icirpar. whether, while the same system lasted, much progress could have hem made. All the im- 
proveineni , of the description tow-hich I h ive been adverting, tire exchisivelv due to the skill and eiiter- 
prise ot imfividuals, aided by tlie capital of the houses of agency. Every indigo and coffee plantation, 

tnetjloucestcr tmlis, the works of every description that are mo ed by steam, the iron foundries, the 

coa iiiiiies worked after the European fashion, and the other great establisiiments that we see around us 
in a I iitta, are so many great schools of instruction, the founders of which arc, the real improvers of the 

< omi ry ; it is from the .same sources that we must expect other schoolmasters of new and improved in- 

< US I y. i he new character will remove many obslacle.s, but .steam communication far more. But with the 

opinion that I entertnu, that the extent of colonization, (as it is mistermed.) and the effects of it, have 
icen very much overrate I, I am convinced that the knowledge and instruction so much needed by India 
can never be siitiicientlv nrnviHAH ____t_. theinselvcs 

This opinion 
' sitting at Calcutta, to 
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consider the best means of educating the natives in the higher branches of medicine ami' surgery. The 
Pasha of Egypt has given a noble example in tins respect to the rulers of rude and unlcarnwi nations. 
The circumstances that have hitherto operated us a complete barrier against tlie intercourse of the natives 
with Europe, except the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been, first, certain tustom.s (n to 
food prescribed by the Hindoo religion ; and secondly, and mainly, the length, the cvpuisc and appre¬ 
hension also of so long a voyage. In respect to the first of these obstacles. Ram Mohun Roy, wlio will 
be of illustrious memory among his posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know that some, and I have no 
doubt that other, rich and well-educated natives preparing to tread in his footsteps, wltli the same land- 
able desire of seeing what India may become, by what Europe and esf e; i illy '‘higlaiul, is ; and of rni.inig 
their country by the same means from the moral and political* degiad.ition in which she is plinigeiL 
With respect to the second obstacle, which makes the attempt alnunl impossible to the great c l:«.ss ot stu¬ 
dents, however willing, to those who are to be thepracticul operatives and the introducers of liie new arts 
and sciences, and will become the best tcacher.s of their countrymen, steaiii navigation, with the aid of Oo- 
vernment, and of those interested in India'swelfare, will go far to remove it. I was happy to learn from 
the same members of the medical committee, that natives thoroughly acquainted with the English lan¬ 
guage would, if assisted, be ready to embark immediately in that pursuit, and necessarily in others of 
the same utility. I will, therefore, conclude this too long detail by saying, that it i.> knowledge tiiat is 
needed ; knowledge is the beginning of wisdom ; knowledge alone can raise this eou’iUy to ,i higlu r 
standard among the nations of the world; and with the sentiments I have e.v'pressed, of the best and 
most cfiTectiial inode of attaining these great purposes, the steam connmtlec are amply borne out, accor¬ 
ding to my firm conviction, in their resolution, ‘ that this project opens vast and incalciilable benilit to 
our own country and to mankind.’ TJic principal political advantages, 1 will shortly state: First, great 
increase to our military power. I’lie vast space we have to occupy and defend, and the eonse(|uent im¬ 
possibility of quickly transporting troops from one point to another, has led to the necessity of having 
upon jiich portion of our territory a force sufticient for its protection, independent of all extraneous 
assistance. It is evident that, India forming a peninsula, and the moousoon.i otfering no impetiiment to 
the access of steamers, large means of transport of this kind could always eonvey troops to the point 
menaced, and the whole army could thus be made available for the sendee of every portion of our ikmii- 
nions. 'I'hc last overland mail brings an account of llie arrival of the Atalanta at Bombay, and of her 
being dispatched three days afterwards with a whole native regiineiil to Mangalore, the scat of an insur¬ 
rection. In Bengal, the river steamers will convey a reinforcement in three weeks, and safely, to Alla¬ 
habad, situated at the junction of the .Tumna and Ganges, and the reiitrul point of the upper and lower 
provinces of Bengal, which by the ordinary boats of the country could not liave been done in less than as 
many months, and without much risk, the insurance to Allahabad being equal to (hat upon a whole vuy- 
to England. When in India I recorded the opinion, which I repeat, that had the establishment of 
steamers now proposed been then in existence during the Burmese war, many thousands of lives, pro¬ 
digious individual sulTering, and millions of money, would have been saved to the slate. It is not t>r> 
much to assert, that under the peculiar local circuinstunees of India, with great spaee. no roads or ean.il.s, 
a very unhealthy climate, and with a .“vea-coast for its universal limit, one-fouith of the same military 
force, in co-operation with an adequate steam establishincnt, would he more eiiieient than the wliol'e 
without it. If, moreover, the Pasha of Egypt could be induced, as stime wcll-iniornied witnessc) seem 
to consider practicable, to allow the passage of our troops through his country, a reguuent or nii.'re fr.mi 
Malta might reach Bombay in five weeks all this is power exerciseil in its m ».st iinposing einiroenT. 
Ilyder Aliy is sai^ to have declared, that it was not what he saw, but wlii.t he did rot sv>e, that’le nn, 
afraid of. 1 beg leave to put in an extract from a letter (vide Appendix) from the superiiiteii::ent or si -in i 
vessels in the Ganges, upon the great success of that cslablisl.iiicot, and as affording a ecitain (^■gr^(■ "f 
expectation of a similar result to the sea-going steamers. Secondly ; the «-ivil luncfioiiiirics, vvlio now 
come to India so young as to have acquired little European useful knowledge, and iiece.-siirily, fnn i 
position, too apt to contract arbitrary feelings and habits would have easy means and sliould he ciK'oui - 
aged to visit Europe, there to acquire liberal notions of the principles and pr. cticc of improved .«! 
ministration. Thirdly; the same salutary influence would operate upon our military olKeei.s. Siilnn- 
dination would be greatly promoted by the knowledge that the authority of the superior power at home 
could be quickly interposed nor would courts martial have the same iclui'taiicc to do their duty, 
if all those considerations which distance so injuriously creates were remov.-d. The eomforl, the 
allegiance, the attachment of all to their native country, would be more firmly maintained. Fourthly ; 
but perhaps the most important benefit of all, would be its tendency to place the nccu • 
rity of our empire upon the only solid foundation, the general good will of those we govern. 
Our present position is this: we have conquered the whole ol India: w«- have inu;h above 
100,000,tXX) of men under our direct and indirect rule; and it is unive sally allowed that our 
govcruuient has no hold upon the attachment of the people. I will introduce here, as more deserving 
the attention of the Committee than any opinion of my own, an extract from a minute of one of the 
most sagacious statesmen that India, or indeed any other country, has produced, the late Sir Thomas 
Munro, written in 1824, describing the effects of our government. ‘ If we make a summary 
comparison of the advantages and disadvantages which have occurred to the natives from our go- 
gemment, the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in its favour as it ought to have been. 
They are more secure from the calamities both the foreign war and intenial commotion; their 
persons and property are more secure from violence; they'’cannot be wantonly punished, or 
thdr property seized by persons in power; and their taxation is on the whole lighter;’ (my experi¬ 
ence cannot confirm this latter opinion); ‘ but, on the other hand, they have no share in making laws 
for themselves, little in administering them, except in very subordinate offices ;’ (some amelioration has 
taken place in this latter respect, but not much,) * they can rise to no high civil or military station; 
Uiey are everywhere regarded as an inferior race, and oftener as vassals or servants than as the ancient 
owners and masters of the country.” This minute is full of able, wise and enlightened principles, and 
the same aentimenta will be found to prevail in the recorded documents of two other most able and dis- 
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tiogniuhed individuals, Sir John Malcolm and the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphiustonc. SUr Thoraas Muaro 
observes also, ‘ It is not the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, ^t subjugation to a foreign one, 
that destroys national character and extinguishes ni^ional spirit.' Suceesssive foieign domination under 
Mahointnedan emperors, fur centuries, has been the sad lot of India; and it ought to have been a happy 
change in Jier fortunes, and no doubt will be, that she has become subject to a civilued, enlightened ana 
Cliristian nation; but so far she has gained little by the transfer, except general peace anil tranquillity, 
and tlie eotisequeut capability of receiving the benefits of Improved institutions and government. In 
many respects the Mahommedaii surpassed our rule; they settled in the countries which they conquered j 
they interuiixed and intermarried with the natives ; they admitted them,to all privileges, the interests 
and sympathies of I he conquerors and conquered became identified. Qur policy, on the contrary, has 
been the reverse of this; cold, selfish anS nnfeeling ; the iron hand of power on the one side, monopoly 
and exclusion on the other. The bane of our system is not solely that the civil administratiou is entirely 
in the hands of foreigners ; but that the holdcr.s of this monopoly, the patron.s of these foreign agents, 
are tliose who exercise the directing power at home; tliat this directing power is exclusii'ely paid by 
the patronage; that the value of this patronage depends exactly upon the degree in which all the honours 
and emoluments of the state are engrossed by their clients to the exclusion of the natives. There exists, 
in consequence, on the part of the home authorities, an interest in respect to tlie adiuini.slratiou precisely 
siniilar to what formerly prevailed as to commerce, directly opposed to the welfare of India; and tmn- 
sequently it will be remarked without surprise, that in the two renewals of the character that have 
taken place within the last25 years, in the first, nothing was done to break down this administrative 
monopoly, and in the second, though a very important principle was declared, that no disability 
from holding office in respect to any subjects of the Crown, by leason of birth, religion, descent 
or colour, should any longer continue, still no provision was made for working it out ; and, 
as far as is known, the enactment has remained till this clay a dead letter. India, in order to 
become an attached dependency of Great Britain, must he governed for- her own sake, not for 
the sake of the 8110 or 1,0(10 individuals who are sent from England to make their fortunes. Thdy are 
totally iiicoinpcfciit to the charge, and in their h' t.ds administration, in all its civil hranclies, revenue, 
judicial, and police, has been a failure. Our government, to be secure must be made popular, and to 
become so, it must consult the welfare of the many, and not of the few : the government most remain 
arbitrary, but it may also be, and should, paternal. But how can tliis be eflected ? England has no 
knowledge of and no care for India. India, again, has no presentatives in England, anil has hitherto 
had no access to her shores ; her fate is entirely in the hands of the two autliorilics with whom her 
management is vested. The court of directors seek their oflice for the sake of the patronage 
only; for the moat part they’are ■ f rangers to India ; have their own separate affairs to manage ; are 
divested of reponsibility ; but from tneir perinaneiicv, and the knowledge which they derive from their 
numerous clients, they possess a power and influence over all affairs, which a temporary presideut of the 
board of Control, unaided by any board possessing local information, cannot possibly contra}. It is 
much to be regretted, when the last charter was renewed, that these two bodies had not beeen amalgsr 
mated into one department, with a Secretary with a Secretary of State at its head, witl^ a com- 
petaiit board like that of the Admiralty, possessing Iac.il experience and information; chosen 
perhaps jointly, by the East India Company and the Crown, or Parliament, and paid out of the 
Indian revenues. It is through the means of a quick, safe and frequent communication between 
all India and England, that the natives of India in person will be enabled to bring their coho. 
plaints and grievances before the authorities and the country, that large numbers of disioteceet* 
ed travellers will have it in their powof t,- report to Ihcir countrymen at home the nature 
circumstances of this distant portion of tu> The result, I iiojie, will be to rouse the Kh^pvef ml 

apathy and indifference of Great Britain f-i tlie concerns of India ; and by thus bringing the eye of the: 
British public to bear upon India, it may be hoped that the desired amelioration may be accomplished* 
The following remark of Mr. Mill in his able history of India, is well suited to the present question): ‘ If- 
the East India Company have been so little successful in ameliorating the practical operation of their 
vernment, it has been o'ving chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, distant, a voyage of aewM^ 
months from the scene of action, and to that imperfect knowledge which is common, to tbgiQ^ wUfkalh 

their countrymen." 



REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMi rTEE appointed to inquire into the best Means of 
establishing a Communication by Steam with India by way of the Red Sea, and 
to whom the several Petitions upon that subject were referred, and who were 
empowered to report their Opinion and the Minutes op the Evidence 
taken before them?— Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, examined the 
Matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT ; 

The sudden termination of the Session having deprived Your Committee of Uie 
opportunity of that full investigation of the subject which it might otherwise have 
received, it is with some diffidence they present to The House the impressions 
which the valuable and important Evidences brought before them, and to which 
they beg leave to call the particular attention of The House, has produced upon 
their minds. 

Your Committee have learned with much gratification that arrangements have 
been entered into between Her Majesty's Government and the East India Com¬ 
pany for the establishment of a Monthly Communication by Steam from Suex to 
Bombay, and they hail with satisfaction the liberal spirit in which the Court of 
Directors have met the propositions of Her Majesty’s (iovernment f('r thus afford¬ 
ing a direct intercourse witli one portion of the continent of India, and facilitating 
a communication for Letters with all the Presidencies. 

That inasmuch as, in the opinion of the witnesses who have appeared before 
Your Committee, a direct communication by Steam from the Red Sea to Ceylon, 
Madras, and I’.engal, would be practicable at all seasons of llui^ear by the employ¬ 
ment of vessels of adequate tonnage and [wwer; and as, under judicious arrange¬ 
ments, such exb'ndcd establishment w'ould appear to oiler a prospect of an ade¬ 
quate return for the increased outlay, by the conveyance of Passengers, and of 
some valuable articles of Merchandize, which cannot be expected from the limited 
communication with Bombay alone; Your Committee fee! bound to recommend a 
continued and zealous attention to the subject on the part of Her Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment and the East India Company. 

But strongly as Your Committee are impressed with a sense of the advantages, 
Political, Commercial, and Personal, which would arise from the more extended 
system of communication, they would earnestly deprecate any interruption of the 
valuable arrangements now in progress, with which it appears to them, from the 
Evidence adduced, to be perfectly compatible. 

July I5th, 1837. 
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PAPERS. 


TABLE referred to in the Evidence of IF. Morgan,, Esq., -Ith July, 1837* 

Comparison of the Perforiua.uce to be expected from the proposed Indimi Steam Vessels, with the 
ascertained Performance of other Sea-going Vessels of admitted excellence. 
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If. B .—The average speed of the Medea and that of the Gulnare has been obtained from their performance in the Mediter¬ 
ranean : that of the Transit le principally from her performance m the Bay and m the Atlantic, the average of the Blazer la 
that of her performance in the Bay, in the Ocean, and in the Mediterranean. The masting of tho Mcriea and id the Blatcr 
very sensibly affect their performance as itcamers. 
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Ai A PUBLIC .MKETINC, coNVENE» by CAPTAIM BARBER, 12th OrTOBP.R, 1838: 


The Right Hon. Sir ROBERT WILMOT HORTON, Bart., late Oovornor of Ceylon, 

in the Chair, 


To taiw into consideration the best motle of effecting a Steam Communication with India, 
vtd Che Red Sea, on a most comprehensive plan, by finvate capital and enterprise, the 
following Resolations were put, and carried unanimously:— t 


Moved by Sir John Rae Reid, Bart., M.P., seconded by James Mackillop, Esq., 

and carried tiem. con.; 

1. This Meeting is unanimously of opinion that the present means afforded for overland 
intercourse with India is totally inadequate for commercial purposes, and that for social 
purposes, it has entirely failed to fulfil the just expectation of the people, both of England 
and of India. 


Moved by T. A. Curtis, Esq., seconded i>y Henry Goiiger, Esq., and carried nan. con.; 

2. That the plan submitted to this Meeting by Captain Barber ought to be taken into 
consideration, and if the details therein, on examination by competent persons, should be 
ileclared to be founded on a solid basis, calculated to give stability and permanency to the 
undertaking, that it will be worthy of support and encouragement from the mercantile com¬ 
munity of Great Britain, end other parties interested in approximating India to the mother 
country. 


Moved by the Right Hon. Lord William Bentinck, M.P., seconded by Sir John Rae Reid, 

Bart., M.P., and carried nem.con.; 

3. That a committee be appointed to investigate the pl.in submitted to the Meeting by 
Captain Barber, as also any other suggestions that may be submitted to them for establishing 
a Steam Communication with India, via the Red Sea, on a comprehensive plan, and that 
the following Gentlemen form a Committee, with power to add to their number:— 


John Baoshaw, Esq. 

William Cbawfohd, Esq., M.P. 
T. A. Cwitris, Esq. 

Henry Goucer, Esq. 

J. P. Larkins, Esq. 

Jame.s Mac'killoe, Esq. 

Captain A. Nairne, H.C.S. 


J. 11. Pr.LLY, Esq. 

John Piriic, Esq., Alderman. 
CKRisropHER Read, Esq. 
John Small, Esq. 

Robert Tuukburn, Esq. 
Major Turner. 
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REPORT. 


A' 


THE COMMITTEE appointed at the Public Meeting on the I2th 
October 1838, to investigate the question of Steam Communication, 
have agreed to the following REPORT: 

Your Committee having attentively considered the various plans for 
the establishment of Steam Communication with the Presidencies of India 
and Ceylon, vift Egypt and the Red Sea, by means of a private Company, 
together with the explanations and suggestions submitted to them in the 
course of that investigation ; and having had the advantage of much in¬ 
formation on sundry points relating to the general subject of inquiry, are 
strongly impressed with the importance so justly attached to this great and 
interesting object. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that a monthly communication, com¬ 
bining regularity and despatch, so ardently desired, but hitherto so unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted, may be effectually secured through the instrumentality 
of a private association, and that by such agency alone can it be ac¬ 
complished. 

To establish and maintain this communication, the Committee consider 
that seven vessels, viz., four for the Indian, and three for the European side, 
of not legs than 2,000 tons each, and 500 horse-power, with the necessary 
accommodation boats on the Nile and Mahmoudec canal, will be required ; 
and from the information before them they believe that these vessels may 
be built and equipped in the very best manner, including machinery of the 
most approved description ; that the various depots for coal, and all other 
needful buildings may be provided, on a gross outlay of 520,000/.; and 
that the annual expenditure on the undertaking, including interest upon 
the 520,000/., at 5 per cent., with 21 per cent, for insurance and wear and 
tear, with charges for management in Europe, Egypt, and India, may 
be estimated at 250,000/. 

In order, therefore, at once to place the undertaking in a position of 
undoubted efficiency to carry out the scheme with perfect success, your 
Committee recommend that the Capital of the proposed Company should 
not be less than 600,000/. 

To meet the annual disbursement, your Com^mittee consider that the 
Projectors should look for returns from the following sources, viz.: pas¬ 
sengers, periodicals, specie, and valuable light parcels, and an annual 
payment from Her Majesty’s Government and the East India Company, for 
carrying the mails and despatches to and from the several Presidencies of 
India and Ceylon, and for a monthly conveyance of the mails to and 
from. Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria. 

a 
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Your Committee purposely refrain from specifying any amount of income 
to be reckoned upon from these sources. It appears, however, from 
approved data, that from 3,500 to 4,000 persons pass annually between 
India and the United Kingdom; and it may, therefore, fairly be assumed, 
that a large proportion of that number will avail themselves of the superioriiy 
of accommodation, and the certainty and rapidity of conveyance which 
such a company would assure to them. The Committee look also for 
a considerable annual sum from the conveyance of specie, periodicals, 
light parcels, &c.; and they feel themselves justified in the expression of 
their belief, that the return from these sources will annually increase. 

With respect to the last source, your Committee are decidedly of 
opinion, that any Company, formed with an adequate capital for the 
purposes of carrying out the contemplated communication, would be 
entitled to receive an annual sum from Her Majesty’s Government and the 
East India Company, for a limited period, not only for conveying the 
mails and despatches, but alsf* in consideration of the vast benefits, 
political, social, and commercial, which such international communication 
cannot fail to confer. 

In the size of the vessels proposed, your Committee have considered, not 
only the accommodatuni essential to the comfort of the passengers who form 
the principal source of return, but also the complete adaptation of the 
vessels for other service, should any contingency arise to interrupt the 
course by the Red Sea. 

As one of the inducements to the Red Sea route will be the comjiarative 
shortness of time in which the several passages to and from the respective 
Presidencies in India can be accomplished, the following table, may be 
taken, to shew the extent m tiin to be occupied on the passage :— 

England to Alexandria, inclnding touching at Gibraltar 


and Malta.15 days. 

Passage through Egypt to Suez .... 5 

Suez to Bombay ....... 15 

— 35 

England to Suez ... . . 20 

Suez to Ceylon ........ 18 

Ceylon to Calcutta, touching at Madras . , . 7 

— 45 


In the homcM'ard voyage some allowance is to be made for quarantine : 
but your Committee have to observe that the steamer will not perform it at 
Malta or anj' other intermediate port, but on arrival in England, and they 
confidently anticipate that agreeably to the custom which obtains in Her 
Majesty’s service, the duration of quarantine will be diminished by the 
number of days occupied on the passage from Alexandria to England. 
So that the objectioti which only applies to the homeward voyage, will not 
generally affect the computation beyond an additional five days. 


In consequence of its forming part of the plan submitted by Captain 
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Barber to the Committee, a considerable portion of their attention in the 
coarse of the inquiry was directed to the subject of Iron steam-boats; but 
notwithstanding the strong testimony borne to the increasing advantages 
which are anticipated from the substitution of iron for wood in the con¬ 
struction of steamers, and generally in marine architecture, the Committee 
do not feel that present experience warrants their recommending its 
adoption for vessels of the class, and for the distant employment con¬ 
templated in the plan recommended in this Report. 

1 

Your Committee carefully abstain from offering any opinion which might 
lead to the indulgence of unauthorised expectations of profit, but they have 
no hesitation in expressing their belief, that, with the sources of return 
already adverted to, and under efficient management, the project may be 
carried into effect with undoubted important advantages to India and to 
the United Kingdom and with every prospect of a reasonable Return for the 
capital employed. 

In concluding their Report, your Committee desire to record the sense of 
obligation which they feel to the Right Hon. Lord W. Bentinck for his 
readiness in favouring them M'ith the plan contemplated by His Lordship ; 
they likewise sensibly appreciate the information afibrded by the .several 
Gentlemen who were so good as to comply with the Committee’s request to 
attend for that purpose ; and they feel it to be especially doe to Captain 
Barber, to bear testimony to the zeal manifested by him in discharging the 
trust reposed in him by the Bengal Steam Fund Committee, as well as 
to the valuable assistance he has afforded throughout the proceedings of 
this Committee. 


Loudon, Jtmuary, 1838. 
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MINUTES, PBOCEEDINGS, &c, 


Wednesday, 17 October, 1838. 


17 October 1838 


At a Preliminary Meeting of the Committee to enquire into the best means 
of adopting a Steam Communication with India, m& the Red Sea, on a 
comprehensive plan: 

PRESENT. 


Mr. T. A. Curtis. 
Capt. J. H. Pelly. 
Mr. C. R, Read. 
Mr. J. Mackillop. 
Mr. J. Small. 

Mr. J. Bagsbaw. 


Mr. Henw Gouger. 
Mr. R. Thtirbum. 
Major Turner. 

Mr. John Pirie, Aldm. 
Capt. Nairne, H. C. S. 
Mr. J. P. Larkins. 


T. A. Curtis, Esq., was elected Chairman, and Major Turner Deputy- 
Chairman of the Committee. The Right Honourable Sir R. W. Horton, Bart, 
was elected Honorary Member of the Committee. 


Mr. P. Auber Major Oliphant 

Mr. P. Stewart Captain Henderson 


Were elected Members of the Committee. 


On the motion of the Chairman, Mr. P. Patrick was appointed Honorary 
Secretary to the Committee. 

Captain Barber requested to be allowed to attend the Committee in the 
capacity of “ Agent to the New Bengal Steam Fund Committee,” and 
begged further to observe that he should at all times be most happy to af¬ 
ford this Committee every information and assistance in his power. His 
object was to have a full enquiry into every detail, whether offered by him¬ 
self or others, and that the Committee should adopt that plan, which, upon 
due consideration, they deemed best, without reference to his scheme in 
particular. His oWeet was to obtain for his constituents a full and com¬ 
prehensive Steam Communication. * * 


(^Adjourned.) 
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Friday, 19 October, 1838. 


PBESKNT. 


Sir R. W, Horton, Bart. 
Mr. J. Bagshaw. 

Mr. J. Mackillop. ' 
Mr. John Small. 

Mr. J. H. l>elly. 

Mr. R. Thnrburn. 


Mr. Henry Gouger. 
Major Turner. 

Mr. C. R. Reaf 
Mr. J. P. Larkins. 

Mr. John Pirie, Aldm. 
Captain Nairne, H. G. S. 


T. A. CURTIS, £.sq., Chaibman. 


Lord w. Bentinck. Lord William Bentinck was present by invitation, and read the following 

- correspondence between himself and the India Board, and the Court of 

19 October 1838. Directors. 


(Copy.) 

" To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

" The interest which I take in securin,; to her Majesty’s Indian territories, under the 
government of the East India Company, the full benefit of Steam Communication, will, 1 
trust, be received by you as my apology for thus trespassing upon your attention. 

" Having been entrusted with the charge of advocating the earnest and reiterated wishes of 
the British and Native community, for the full and complete extension of such commu¬ 
nication to India, I feel no hesitation in addressing you as the heads of the executive branch 
of the home administration, in the full confidence that the Court of Directors will receive 
with satisfaction any proposition calculated to attain this most desirable object. 

“ The petitions, which 1 have lately presented to the House of Commons, sufficiently attest 
the truth of the conviction expressed by the President of the Board of Controul in his letter, 
dated the 10th of March 1837, addressed to the Chairman and Deputy Chairmanof the Court 
of Directors, that any plan which does not embrace communication to Madras and Calcutta, 
as well as with Bombay and Ceylon', will certainly fail to give public satisfaction, and to 
fulfil the just expectations both of the people of India and England. 

“ The greatest disappointment prevails throughout India in consequence of the delay in 
carrying out those intentions. 

“ But independently of the inadequacy of a communication which has its terminus at 
Bombay, for either social, commercial or political purposes, it is impossible that it can be 

beneficially conducted by so many'diff'erent 
authorities, none of whom are responsible for 
the unbroken continuity of the present 
route, while it is earned on at a very great 
public charge. 

‘‘ The uncertainty of the dispatches from 
India, the defective arrangements in Egypt, 
the length of the quarantine, which might be 
avoided, and the delays on the European 
side are subjects of general complaint. 

“ After maturely considering the question 
in all its bearings, and being fortified in the 
opinions I have formed by the concurrent judgment of competent parties, I am convinced 
that Steam Communication, on the most comprehensive scale, may be extended to ti»e 
several Presidencies, including also the island of Ceylon, via the lied Sea, in the most satis¬ 
factory manner, and at tar less cost than is incurred under the present incomplete arrange- 
liient. 

‘ I appreciate the disposition that has been manifested by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and by the Court of Directors in the support hitherto given to this important measure; but 
the undertaking is more fitting the enterprise of a Private Company, than one legitimately 
falling within the province of the Ruling Authorities. At the same time,,from the peculiar 
position in which British India stands towards England, no Company can be formed with 
any reasonable hope of success; unless supported for a time by pecuniary aid from such 
authorities,, 

“ I beg therefore, to ask, whether, in the event of a Company being formed for carrying 
on Steam Communication between England and India, which shall afford the most ample 
means of conveying, within tlje shortest possible period, all Dispatches, Diaries, and Con¬ 
sultations from the GovcmmeSl i^ India and convey Dispatches from the Home Authorities 
to those Governments; as wd! fcs present ample accommodation to passengers, the Court 
of Directors, and Her Majesty's Government, will be prepared to pay an amount certainly, 
not exceeding two-thirds oL the present charge, for a term of seven years; at the expiration 


1. The Calcutta Dak to Bombay. 

2. The Bombay packet to Suez. 

3. The Egyptian transit with the conflicting 
interests of the public authorities and pri¬ 
vate agency. 

4. The Admiralty Branch Packet to Malta. 

5. The Admiralty Branch Packet from Malta. 

6. The Peninsular Steam Navigation Com- 

? any’s Packet to and from Gibraltar and 
'almouth. 
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or which period, the agreement to be open to revision, if it shall ap^ar that reasonable I<onl W, BentiiK 

grounds exiat for« remission, by the Steam Company, of any portion of the aid now 

Bought. Octobtr 

"cy this arrangement, a large annual saving will accrue at once to the Government: while 
the anxious desire, so repeatedly pressed upon the attention of the Homo Authorities, will 
be completely and satisfactorily met. 

•• As [ shall be prepared to take a prominent part in the conduct of such a Company, 
provided my proposition is favourably received by Her Majesty’s Government, and by the 
East India Company ; and as I can confidently assert.that the greater pert of those with 
whom I am associate, have exclusively in view the prosperity of India, 1 trust that in 
these motives will be found a sufficient guarantee, that the principles upon which such a 
Company shall be based, and carried forward, will be unexceptionable. 

*' Being pressed to make known to India the steps which I have taken to discharge the 
trust reposed in me, I may be allowed to request as early a reply to this communication 
as circumstances will permit.” 

“ I have the honour to be. 

Park Place, ” Gentlemen, Stc. 

14th August, 1838. (Signed) , “ W. C. liendiick.” 


(Copy.) 

From the Court of Directors to Lord William Bentinck. 

“ My Lord, 

“ The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company having laid before 
the Court of Directors your Lordship’s letter, dated 14th ultimo; in which you request to 
be informed, whether the Court and Her Majesty’s Government would be disposed to afford 
pecuniary aid to a company, to be formed for conducting the Steam Communication between 
England and India; 1 am commanded to acquaint your Lordship, that, while the Court have 
every disposition to entertain favourably any proposition which may conduce to the public 
interests, and duly appreciate your Lordship’s zeal for the prosperity of India, to which feeling 
alone they are confident that the proposal under reply is to be ascribed ; yet, having so recently 
undertaken jointly with Her Majesty’s Government, the conveyance of the public mails, in 
preference to that important trust being committed to a private association, the Court are of 
opinion, that the principle of that arrangement should be maintained; at least until it has 
had a fair and complete trial, in point both of efficiency and expense! 

“ At the same time I am instructed to add, that the Court, without pledging themselves 
to the final adoption of the measure, will be happy to receive from your lordship any detailed 
information in illustration of your proposal, which you may be desirous to lay before them. 

“ 1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. C. Melvill, Sec. 

(^Adjourned.) 


Monday, 22 October, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Sir R. W. Horton, Bart. 
Mr. J. Bagshaw. 

Mr. J. Mackillop. 

Mr. John Small. 

Capt. J. H. Felly. 

Mr. R. Thurburn. 


Mr. Henry Gougcr. 
Major Turner. 

Mr. C. R. Read. 

Mr. J. P. Larkins. 

Mr. John Pirie, Aldm. 
Captain Nairne, H. C. S. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Captain James Barber read the following Paper: 

Called upon to place before this Committee ihy plan and estimates for a Capt. J. Barber. 
comprehensive scheme of Steam Communication with India vid tlie Red 
Sea, I beg deferentially to submit the following observations : 

First—Upon the size, power, and material of the boats to be employed, 
the estimate of the whole plan depends; and altliough my opinion at present 
adheres to vessels of the tonnage and power which 1 shall now give in, I 
am aware that they are by many considered to be larger than is at present 


22 October 1838. 
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Capt. /, Sbriwr. TOqtlired to perform the service for which they are intended; and th^ to 
^ provide them would consequently lead first to a greater otttlay of capit^; 

« Oc#o4<fr 1S3S. secondly, to a larger amount of disbursement than is necessary to obtain 
the object in view; viz., that of effecting by the most economical nmans, 
(consistent with regularity, secufij^, and dispatch) an elective interna¬ 
tional communication with all the Presidmicies of India, Ceylon, and, the 
Eastern Straits. To facilitate, therefore, the object of t^is enquiry, and to 
enable the Committee to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion upon this point; » 
one, which will so very materially govern the whole scheme, I shall, with 
permission, also place before you estimates for wooden boats of three 
different sizes atfd proportionate power; viz.: 

One of 1,500 tons and 500 horse-power. 

One of 1,250 tons and 350 horse-power. 

One of 1,000 tons and 300 horse-power. 

The additional trouble in receiving evidence as to the properties of each 
particular boat will be trifling; while on the other hand it will place before 
the Committee a comparative estimate of the cost and annual expenditure 
of each size, together with their relative value in carrying out (.this under¬ 
taking, and thus it will enable the Committee with the least possible labour 
to arrive at a satisfactory determination as to the most adviseable toiiage to 
be employed. 

Secondly -—With respect to the material: whether they shall he built of 
wood, or oV iron, is a question which the Committee will have to decide. 
There are many conflicting opinions on this subject, and the time, perhaps, 
is not arrived when it would he prudent for a new Company to risk their 
stability and character upon experiment. Still I hope the Committee will 
receive evidence to that point. Jt would be useful at some future period to 
any Company that maj result from this enquiry, for when I remember the 
intense prejudice that existed only a few years ago against the use of iron 
chain for cables and other purposes of a slim ; and when 1 now see that 
other material than that is nearly exploded, 1 am led to believe the time is 
fast approaching when iron will totally supersede the use of wood in the 
construction of steam vessels. 

Tliirdly—Whatever may be the size of the boats selected by the Com¬ 
mittee, be they of wood or of iron, 1 would respectfully but earnestly submit 
that it he determined on with a view not to one particular vessel alone, but 
with a consideration that ea* ’■> .simi’ be duplicate of the other in every detail' 

0 f vessel, accommodation, and machinery. 

Lastly—1 would observe, it was my intention to have entered more fully 
into the several points connected with this undertaking, but I think the 
Committee will see that by so doing, at present I should only enter on 
explanations that may be profitless, and thus intrude upon their very valu¬ 
able time. With permission, therefore, I will lay before the Committee the 
scheme and abstract estimates founded thereon; and will call before you 
evidence in support of my opinion ; and I have to mention to this Committee 
♦ that I have employed Mr. Holnaes, a civil engineer, who has paid great 
attention to the construction of iron steam-boats of large size; and who 
has at ray charge prepared drawings in detail, to illustrate the mode of 
fastening, and to show the advantages of iron boats over those built of 
limber. 

Will you now detail your plan to the Committee ? 

First, the route is to be via the Red Sea. Secondly, tliat the communica¬ 
tion be monthly between England and India; that it not only include 
the three Presidencies and Ceylon, hut that it shall cxtqnd through the 
Straits to Batavia; that regular periods be fixed for arrivakand departure ; 
that passengers shall be accommodated with every possible comfort, at a 
cost not to exceed the rate at present charged for passage in ships vid the 
Cape of Good Hbpe; and that quarantine be performed in l^ngland; I 
tliink I shall be able to slf^w that at the commencement the communication 
may be made in tliiri) -six days to Ceylon, forty to Madras, foity-two to 
Bombay, and forty-th)^ to, Calcutta. To accomplish this, it will require 
five vessels of 1,600 tons burthen and 600 horse-power, and two smaller 
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ones for the Bombay branch. The boats should be exact duplicates of 
each other, in every detail of vessel and machinery; that the transit through 1—. 
Egypt be provided for by iron Steam-boats from Alexandria to Cairo, and 23 October i»5 
across to Suez by omnibus and van. The baggage, merchandise and parcels 
will be packed in sectional cases; a number of which, according to size and 
weight, will, placed and secured upon a skeleton carriage, form a van; 
these cases wQl stow equally well in any of the vessels; so that, in fact, 
the goods need not be removed therefrom, till they shall iiave arrived at their 
place of destination. The distance from Tin gland to Alexandria, vid 
Gibraltar and Malta, is three thousand one hundred miles ; and 1 proposed 
to employ in this service two boats of 1,500 tons burthen and 000 horse¬ 
power. 1 calculate that each passage will take thirteen days steam¬ 
ing ; allow for stoppages one day, making fourteen days ; transit to Suez, 
vtti Cairo, five days, making a total of nineteen days. The distance from 
Suez to Galle is three thousand five hundred and seventy miles. 1 pro¬ 
pose to employ three boats of 1,500 tons and 600 horse-power each ; the 
passage will occupy fifteen days; allow for stoppages two days, making 
tliirty-six days to Ceylon. The distance from Galle to Madras and Calcutta, 
is one thousand four hundred and fifty miles, six days ; allow for stoppages 
one day, the total being eight thousand one hundred and twenty miles to 
Calcutta, forty-three days. The distance from Bombay to Point de Galle, is 
1,000 miles; and, for this service, I propose to employ two boats of 600 
tons burthen and 200 horse-power each. The passage will take five days; 
allow for stoppages one day, total forty-two days to Bombay. 

Have you any explanation to make upon that plan ? 

I wish to observe, that this is the plan that was detailed at the public 
meeting, and for which the public meeting was convened. I stated at the 
first day of meeting of tliis Committee, and I have stated in tlie preliminary 
obseiwations I have made this day, that I am perfectly aware that by a 
great many people the size and power of the boats is considered too large. 

My wish is to do my duty to my constituents, carrying out a compre¬ 
hensive plan of Steam Communication, vifi the Red Sea; and if I offer 
suggestions I do so respectfully, not dictatorially, at any time ; and 1 hope 
that it will never be considered that any observation 1 make to this Com¬ 
mittee, is made in any but the most deferential way, and with the respect 
that is due to them. I would then suggest that the first step for this 
Committee to carry on this plan, or any other plan based upon it, is to 
come to b determination—first, to the size, power, and number of the boats; 
for, upon the size and power of the boats, every other calculation must be 
based. 

Would yon recommend boats of the same size for the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, as for the navigation of the Indian Seas ? 

Decidedly—and for this reason; that you will not only have the pas¬ 
sengers, and the packages and the parcels that shall arrive at Alexandria 
from all India; you will have, also, when this is established (which are not 
taken into account) the passengers from China and Batavia. It is true that 
some may go by the Continent; but I have not the smallest doubt that 
when the Steam-boat communication is perfected between Alexandria and 
London, you would also have from Alexandria a great many passengers 
and packages to and from Egypt, that do not go to India at all. Again,—if 
a boat be lost in India, you can supply her place immediately, and charter 
her while you build. 

As to the navigation of the Red Sea, will boats, of the size you describe 
as being desirable for the undertaking in general, be eligible also for 
navigating the Red Sea. 

There are six fathoms of water at Suez, and a channel 60 miles wide up 
and down the Red Sea, as will be seen by reference to this chart (producing 
a chart). This is the last chart published by the East India Company. 

Then there is no danger from large steam-boats navigating the Red 
Sea? 

Not the smallest. 
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c«pt. /. »ttTb$r. ^ ^ 8^ Ports where it is proposed to esto* 

— blishdepdts? 

23 Octeder 1838. 1 pn^se to establish only one d^dt between Calcutta and Suez; a 

Aoatmg depot. 1 am not prepared to say where that depot would be pla^ 
best: but I feel certain that, upon enqmry^ it will be found that one depot 
will be sufficient; and it will be for the Committee to say where it shall be 
stationed between Suez and Calcatta. (All the Steam Packet Companiea 
at the present day are exploring small boats, and increasing their power. 
The General Steam Navigation Company would be too happy to discard all 
the small boats they have; and for the service the small Doats are per< 
forming, they would have large boats, being more economical and more 
secure.) , 

You do not propose any spare vessel at all; but that those five vessels 
are to work out all the communication between England and Calcutta ? 

I think it will be seen by reference to the plan, mat even two vessels of 
this tonnage and power would be enabled to do the work between Suez 
and Calcutta. It would be easy work for three vessels; in case of any 
accident occurring to one, the two will certainly cany on the work during 
the repairs. 1 do not mean to say that a spare boat would not be very 
advisable; but I am laying this plan before the public, who are looking at 
the amount of funds to be subscribed; and therefore, if I add 50,000/. to 
a capital of 336,000/., I encrease it very much with one item. I am con¬ 
vinced, that long before this plan would be perfected, you would have no 
difficulty in getting funds to put on a spare boat. Moreover, it would 
require a spare boat; for I feel convinced, that under five years hence the 
boats will go from London every fortnight. 

Is there to be any spare vessel to perform the service between Suez and 
Calcutta beyond the three vessels mentioned in your plan ? 

I do not think it is necessary if they are made of that size. 

Do you think the vessels will be capable of performing the 40,160 miles 
during the year, continuous employment ? 

Clearly so; and particularly starting as new boats. 

You have calculated the Insurance at 6 per cent. Have you taken any 
steps to ascertain that the Insurance can be done at 5 per cent. ? 

I think it will be found in evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that the Insurance upon Steam Vessels is considered to be 
less than upon others. 

Do you think you would insurL. the boat from Suez to Calcutta and back, 
at all seasons of the year, for the same ratfe as you would in the Atlantic T 

I tliink that from here to Alexandria, you would insure them at much 
less. I think, taking them the year round, boats of this size and power, 
you would find no difficulty in insuring at 5 per cent. 

How do you propose to take passengers and baggage from Alexandria to 
Cairo? 

By the aid of steam tugs round by Rosetta, and some portion through 
the canal. The passengers would have the accommodation boat, and an 
iron tug to tug them along the canal; and instead of being eight or ten 
hours, as they now are, they would go in two or three. With the per¬ 
mission of the Committee, I will be prepared to put in a small map and 
sketch of that. 

You say tliat you propose to go across to Suez by omnibus and van. Are 
you aware that Messrs. Hall and Raven have already got a contract for 
conveying passengers along that line ? 

I am. Mr. Raven called upon me when in England, and explained that 
he had done so; and that he ho^md if any company should be formed for 
carrying out the communication, they would take advantage of the facilities 
which his plan afibrded. 

Did Mr. Raven imply any difficulty with regard to the possibility of 
carrying on the conveyjm^i^ ? 

Not the smallest li is on the evidence of Mr. Briggs, that you may 
drive a curricle the whole way. 


( Adjourned.) 
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T. A. CURTIS, Eaq., in the Chair. 


Captain Barber was further examined, as follows:— 

Chairman.] You have'giyen in an estimate in round numbers of the outlay 
which you think will be necessary, amounting altogether to 333,0001. Of 
that 250,000/. are for five boats of 1500 tons each, 600 horse power. As 
you have named boats of a very large size, namely, 1500 tons, will you state 
what are your reasons for taking boats of so very large a size, when no boats 
of that size have ever been applied hitherto to that service ? 

There are several reasons. Whoever undertakes to keep up this commu* 
nication, it will be the one looked to for regularity and dispatch. To other 
countries there are various means and opportunities of intercourse, but with 
India this would be the connecting link; I therefore think it absolutely 
necessary to have boats of sufficient tonnage to secure the object to be 
obtained. Secondly, to carry the undertaking out with a profit, you must 
make it embrace every source of revenue. In that respect there can be no 
doubt but passengers will be its very life-spring. Now to induce passengers 
to avail themselves of the route by the Red Sea, you must give them some¬ 
thing else beside dispatch—you must give them the greatest possible comfort 
that is to be obtained, even beyond that which is afforded by ships that go 
round the Cape of Good Hope. In my daily communication with passen¬ 
gers of both services, that is their observation. 1 can quote even the words 
—they say, “ Give us a comfortable conveyance—let the quarantine be 
performed in England, and we shall all be too anxious to have it established, 
and will go with you.” There is a third reason.—In going to a large outlay 
you must look to what will be the least possible loss. That is, if any 
political crisis should compel you to abanaon this route—if, for example, 
there should be a war, I have named those large boats, because they would 
be proportionably more valuable when devoted to other employments than 
smaller ones, and they would also be the best class for going round the 
Cape of Good Hope, should circumstances require it. 

You have stated that you require 600 horse-power. Is there any such 
power existing anywhere now ? 

I think not. An iron steam-boat of that description has not been built; 
the power generally given to boats of that size is one in three decrease of 
power in proportion of tonnage, after you come ^o 1000 tons. By recent 
improvements in marine engines, their weight is much reduced, and you 
must hate spare power to overcome resistance of adverse winds and currents 
if you mean to keep op the speed with the regularity of a mail coach. That 
is my reason for having a very large power. « 

Mr. 'LarJeins.] You have said that passengers proceeding by the route 
of the Red Sea will require more comrort and convenience than those pro¬ 
ceeding iiomeward bjy the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is desirable to give it them in order to bring them into the route. It 
is to passengers, principally, you must look to produce a profit; and there- 


Capt. J. Barber, 
26 October 18.18 
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Cant j narher ^ t^ink it vould be politic to invite them to come, by hnving a^^mmo- 
‘ dation superior to what tney can obtain in the i^hips that go by the Cape. 

26 October 1838. If you g^ve thc Same accommodation to families proceeding to India by 
the route of the Red Sea, is it not evident that you will be unable to 
accommodate a great many ? 

I think a boat of the sme I have named will take 100 passengers com¬ 
fortably, giving to some a cabin 12 feet square, and those that like to pay, 
might have 15 feet square; others would double up, as the custom is at 
present. 

Chairman.'] In the statement you have made here respecting 1500-ton 
ships of 600 horse power, you calculate upon having iron steam-boats ? 

I do. 

Is it within your knowledge that any such iron steam-boat has floated 
in water ? 

No. I wish to call Mr. Holmes, a civil engineer, because he would lay 
before the Committee the details of the construction of an iron Iwat of that 
size. The drawing of that boat, I am told, has been examined in detail by 
Mr. Waterman and Mr. Ditchbome, who are shipwrights employed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Though they began with great prejudice to observe 
the detail of this boat, when being constructed on paper by Mr. Holmes, 
they are now ready to come before the Committee, as I understand, to say, 
that they have no hesitation in declaring, that a boat of iron so built wovud 
be superior in all ways to any wood boat that can be built. 

What boat is that ? 

I am speaking of a plan of a boat of 1500 tons burthpn. 

Mr. Lau-kins.] However high your opinion may be of iron boats, do you 
think it would be prudent in a company of this nature to commence with 
boats of that description ' 

I have said not, in the preliminary observations I have made; but I do 
hope that the Committee will find on enquiry, that it will not be too much 
that they should have one of those two boats between Alexandria and 
England, an iron boat. 

You think it would be very imprudent in the direction to start with boats 
of that kind ? 

To have the whole five so; but I should think not to have one such from 
Alexandria to England, because I think tliat experience would convince 
you of the difference of expence as to the wear and tear, and as to the draft 
of water. An iron boat wei^us v*' y little more than a third of a wooden 
boat; consequently there will be considerably less immersion. 

Mr. Auher.] Is not this the first suggestion with regard to iron boats ? 

No; I have long since considered that iron boats would be the best; but 
at the public meetings I thought that, looking to the prejudice, not of this 
Committee, but of the public generally, that 1 should have to encounter in 
establishing iron boats, 1 felt that a Committee would probably decide upon 
having wooden boats; I, therefore, stated publicly at the meeting, that my 
outlay would not exceed 400,000/., although 350,000/. is taken here for iron 
boats. Now, if you build them of wood, it will cost 02,000/. a boat; and I 
will give the items. The British Queen, which is considered to be as a 
Steam ship the best, was contracted for at 15/. per ton; I estimate 10/. 10«.; 
that is 30s. more than the British Queen cost. Her copper will come to 
1,500/. The engines of the President are contracted for 26,500/. She is 
about the same power, and laid on the same blocks as the British Queen. 
Then, although it is my opintm that the 600 power would be a desirable one, 

I do not imagine that 1 shall be borne out in that; and if you reduce it, and 
make the power 500 horses, you immediately reduce the cost of the engine 
5,000/.; and therefore this estimate, under any circumstances, will more than 
meet the demand. 

Chairman.] What is the size of the great iron boat that runs between 
Antwerp and London ? 

She is the largest iron boat, the fastest and the best on the river. An iron 
boat keeps so firm, that there is no friction, comparatively, by the working 
of the vessel. 
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]>&•. Larktifs.] Ate font boilers ttim or eopp^? Capt. /. Sar&w 

Iron;—iron, you Wnl find, upon the evidence of the best engineers, are - 

the strongest emdtbe best, and recommended now with HaH’s condenser. 86 October 1836 

Vou have put in Hall’s condenser ? 

Yes. Then 1 give 41. per ton for masts, boats’ sails, and anchors, which 
form an item of 6,000/.; for cabin fittings 4,000/. The several items added 
together, make 61,760/., which would be the price of a wooden boat; this I 
had in view, when I stated that probably 400,000/. would be required for 
the outlay ? 

Mr. Auber.] Do you allow duplicate machinery ? 

No; I believe it is unnecessary to have duplicate machineiy on the 
European side of the Isthmus; and having conversed with some of the most 
eminent engineers upon the subject, I think the better plan upon the other 
side will be to have an entire spare engine. For if you ask an engineer 
which is the best part to have a duplicate of, he says the part most likely 
to break ; and if you ask him which that is, lie cannot tell you that, nor can 
I tell him. Therefore it would be better to have one whole engine to spare 
upon the other side, and to keep it supplied as the parts may break. 

You consider that iron is equally applicable for boilers upon the Eastern 
side, as upon the European ? 

That is my opinion. It will be found that before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, the evidence was that iron boilers were much stronger; 
and, with Hall’s condensers, they are preferred. 

C/iainuan.] Are there not two opinions upon the subjcjct of Hall’s con¬ 
densers ? 

I have never heard but one. 

You have stated here that there are to be five boats. Are you of opinion 
that five boats arc sufficient ? 

I have no doubt of it. The largest yearly portion that the boat will have, 
to traverse will be 40,000 miles, at stages of 3,{K>0 each, with intervals of 
rest of seventeen to twenty days. I have already asked very eminent 
engineers upon that point, and they say they cannot see the slightest diffi¬ 
culty. You must take into consideration that this is 40,000 miles traversed 
—not steamed. Every gentleman who has been in India, will know that in 
the South-west Monsoon, the boat will sail from Ceylon to Calcutta; and at 
other times, in other places will sail also. But I will even say that slie shall 
steam 40,000 miles ; and I am prepared to prove, by the opinions of very 
eminent engineers, that there will be no difficulty in doing it. 

Mr. Larkins.'] Has it over been done ? 

The Medea steamed and sailed 5.3,000 011108 in fifteen months; but I 
think it is more the work of an engineer to speak to the capability of the 
engine. The Committee will satisfy themselves upon that point, by the 
evidence of eminent engineers. I do not go by ray own judgment here, but 
by the opinions and judgment of very eminent cngincers- 

Mr. Auber.] At present there are no vessels that have gone above 36,000 
miles in a year ? 

I think not, except the Medea. 

At the rate you calculate, you average 240 miles in the twenty-four hours ? 

Yes. If the boats were wood, they would do that: if the boats were iron, 

I say they would give 12 miles an hour. The Great 'Western has averaged 
above 10 miles an hour; and she draws considerably more water, than the 
next boat they build for the same purpose, will draw. The great secret of 

f iving a Steam-boat speed, is to let her go on the water, and not under it. 

asked Sir John lleunie two days ago upon this veiy point, and he said yes, 
decidedly. I have asked Mr. W illiam Morgan; 1 have asked Mr. Samuel 
Hall; and I have no doubt that Mr. Joshua Field will say the same thing. 

Before 1 propounded this plan, I waited the launch agd the experiment of 
the Great Western ; and the moment I saw that her capabilities even ex¬ 
ceeded my anticipations, I then made my calculation upon vessels of 1,500 
tons. I feel clear that the more you sift that particular question by the 
evidence of the most eminent engineers and practical men, the better 
you will be satisfied upon tiiat point; there will be no difficulty. The delay 

D 
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ipt. J. Barber, after each 3,000 miles, will average fifteen to twenty days; amd that is time 
* . sufficient to do any repairs in the best possible manner. 

October 1838. ► , , « ■, 

Chairman.'] How many vessels do you propose on this Side Of the 

Isthmus ? 

Two; and three on the other. 

Mr. Larkins^ Do you think two are sufficient ? 

Quite so : they muH only go 37,000 miles a year. 

How would you do if one meets with an accident; as it appears that 
you would be fourteen days going out, and fourteen back again ; conse¬ 
quently there are twenty-eight days, if you go regularly, every month ? 

In the event of accident happening, I should say, it will be much 
* cheaper for the Company to charter a boat during the time of repairs for 

that accident, than to have a spare boat lying idle always: you can always 
charter a steam-boat for a time. 

'Mr. Auher!^ Supposing an accident occurred between Suez and Calcutta, 
how would you charter a boat there ? 

There you have the duplicate machinery. But if any accident happened 
there, the two boats, dunng the repair of that boat, will keep up the com¬ 
munication between Calcutta and Suez, during the repair. 

In the event of any accident happening to one of the boats between Suez 
and Calcutta, you consider tha> two boats would be ample to perform the 
service ? 

During the repair, unless it ivere something very fatal indeed ; always 
remembering that there is a spare engine in Calcutta. 

What station do you propose between Suez and Calcutta ? 

1 have not made U]i ray mind upon that point: it is to be a floating 
dep6t; and you would have it during the south-west monsoon, upon the 
southern side, and in the north-cast monsoon, probably upon the other. 

You propose to have only one station between Suez and Galle. 

One station between Suez and Galle. 

Sir R. W. Horton, j You have said that such is the general disposition 
on the part of passengers, that if the quarantine were avoided, and if 
the vessel were to go straight from Alexandria to England ; you believe 
that most of them would come by you. But are you not aware that there 
are a great number of person® who do not mind the time, and who have no 
great wish to get to their u« stin,- :on8 rapidly ? 

Of a party of gentlemen, twenty in number, that lately came overland, 
one told me, the day before yesterday, they would all rather pay a larger 
■ sum of money, a great deal, overland again, than go round by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Have you turned your attention to the fact, what number would be 
desirous of going to Germany, to Italy, or to Constantinople 1 

1 have: but 1 have taken into consideration that there will be many 
others that will fill up their places. I consider that when we afford so 
great accommodation between Egypt and England, an amazing number of 
people will go to and from Egypt; and we shall have passengers from 
Egypt as well as from India. 

You propose that the quarantine shall be partly effected during the 
passage, and partly by some dep6t here: now, supposing you have a 
serious accident to your boat, have you considered what is to happen if 
you have not done your quarantine ? 

It resolves itself into this: supposing an accident happened to the boat, 
they would have then to perform the quarantine out of England. If they 
went into Gibraltar, they would be put upon quarantine there; and if they 
went to Malta, they would be put upon quarantine there. We cannot 
well provide against accidents of that description. When the quarantine 
was performed in England, they would be within reach of the Port, and of 
their friends, and their friends may go to them. 

Mr. Auher]. Ho>» many days of quarantine are they obliged to perform? 
That would depend up<Mi circumstances; according to enquiries I have 
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made, I should say that in those steam-boats it would vary from three days 
to twelve or fifteen days; the average nlay be taken at seven days. 

Then calculating the passage at Yorty-three days, you would say fifty 
days between Calcutta and England ? 

Yes. I wish to observe the estimate of the outlay for five boats of 1600 
tons, 250,000/., is made in reference to Iron Boats; but if you would have 
wooden boats, the wooden boats will cost 62,000/. each ; being an excess 
of 12,000/. over the iron. 

Mr. Larkins. Are the Committee to understand that the communication 
is not to be kept up with boats of less tonnage, and less power than 1500 
tons ? 

No, I do not say any such thing; I only recommended those. I will 
give in a calculation at next meeting of the Committee, of a boat 1000 
tons, a boat of 1500 tons, and a boat of 1500 tons; their cost; their 
annual expense ; and their comparative services. 

Mr. Auher.'] What is the diameter of the cylinder and the length of the 
stroke of the engines you propose ? 

The engineer will state that. 

Chairman. You have stated that you propose to have five boats of 1500 
tons, which are to etfect the passage between England and Alexandria, and 
between Suez and Calcutta. You have also stated that you require two 
boats for the Bombay branch. What size do you propose that those boats 
should be1 

Those boats should be of GOO tons burthen, 200 horse-power. 

What passage would those boats take? 

Those boats would come down to Galle, and the January boat that came 
down to Galle, leaving Bombay on January the 6th, would reach Galle 
January the 11th. 

How would she do in the monsoon ? 

She would do it the same. 

The Semiramis is 800 tons ? 

Yes. 

You are aware that she has been found insufficient to cope with the 
monsoon. 

Yes. 

Would there be any difference between the moonsoon she has had to 
eiu'ounter and the monsoon she would have to encounter if she went round 
to Galle ? 

Decidedly ; she would go to Galle easily, but 1 mean to say that a 1500 
ton boat would go direct in the wind’s eye, and at any time from Bombay to 
the Red Sea, but I do not think it would be advantageous to employ them, 
because there is no inllux of passengers that would pay for it; nor do I 
think it would be profitable ; for though she would accomplish the passage, 
tlie wear and tear would be immense. 

Mr. Anber.] Supposing that passengers came by your GOO ton vessel 
from Bomb^ to Gmle, and are ffien embarked on board the 1500 ton vessel 
to go to the Red Sea, does the 1500 ton vessel in that course meet with the 
monsoons at all ? 

Very trifling. If I navigated that boat I should take one of the channels 
through the Maldives. 

Would that increase the distance ? 

It would increase the distance, and therefore I would increase the power,, 
to encounter difficulties. I wish to have spare power that the boats may 
come with regularity. 

You consider that a boat coming from Galle on the 1 Ith of January, with 
Bombay passengers, would have to encounfcr no weather that would 
militate against the performance of the passage w'ithin the time you 
contemplate ? 

I think not. 

At any season of the year ? 

I think not at any season of the year. The reason for having two branch 


Capt. J. Barber, 
36 October l838. 
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C*p t. /. Ba rhtr. boots at Bombt^ is this, that I am anxious to give tne jEJomo^ peopie eveiy, 
26 C^fe8tfi83s. ctMisistent with j^rofit, in carrying out this {i^an. 'fhare la a ^at 

^ intetcourse between the Straits, Batavia, and Bombay, and by having two 
branch boats, the boat would leave Galle, having deposited ner mail and 
passengers in the boat homeward bound; she would go down to the Straits 
as far as Batavia, with only the additional expense of fuel, and she would 
return from the Sraits of Batavia in time to take up tlie outward bound mail 
from England to Bombay, * - * 

How does she go to the StHiits ? 

She goes to Penang by Acheen Head. * ' - 

What is the distance by that route to Singapore and Batavia ? 

I have not put down tne distance here, but the.boabNo. 1, would leave 
Bombay January the 0th, she would arrive at Galle January the 11th, leave 
Galle January the 12th, and would arrive at Batavia January 22d ; and she 
would return from Batavia and arrive at Galle again January 26th; and 
the mail would not arrive at Galle from England till the 5th of February, 
so that shew’ould be waiting for it; therefore that boat would bring up from 
Batavia and from the Straits and also from China, passengers, and thus 
bring revenue into the main stream. 

Mr. Pelly."] If she came full from Calcutta tliey must remain at Galle till 
the next boat. 

There must always be a certain number reserved, you give the Bombay 
people a considerable advantage >>y giving them an intercourse between 
China and Bombay. 

Chairman.'] Tlic next item is boats for the Nile. 

1 have increased that estimate a little in the detail, but still I shall keep 
under the 400,000/. 1 give two tugs not t<? exceed four feet draft of water, 

2000/.; four flats not exceed four feet draft when loaded, 8000/.; seven 
omnibuses, 1400/.; twelve skeleton chrriages, 1800/. 

Then there is an outlay at stations Alexandria, Suez, Galle, &c. 10,000/, ? 

I think that will be quite sufficient. 

Then in the annual charges you state, “ Coals, 35 days’ steaming, 47 
tons per day, is per annum 3!),480/.,” that is for the five boats. Therefore 
the Bombay boats you put 0000, making a total of 4580 at 40x. per ton, 
making in money yo,9(K)/. Now how' do you calculate the quantity of coals 
per day ? 

With the permission of the Committee, I will put in this detail of the coals. 
In making the estimate of coals, 1 ijave taken the consumption of 7lbs. for 
horsepower, ami I have considered the time that the-^engine will be relieved 
by favourable winds as equivelant to wastage.. From'Ebp^on to Alexandria, 

J 3 days' steuming, 7lbs, per horse power, is 46 toni^ per diem, multiplied by 
12 is 7020 tons, to be placed in Alexandria; 7020 tons from England, I 
put at 14#. per ton. From Alexandria to Londbn I hav)^* put the same quan¬ 
tity at 34*. per ton. Referring to page 94 of the Parli'amentary evidence, 
and question 1155, it will be found that a party would engage to contract for 
any (juanlity at Alexandria at 34s. per ton. From Calcutta to Suez. | ^Cake 
sixteen days, 7lbs. per horse-power, whicli comes to 8640 tons, to be put 
down at Calcutta, I have calculated them at iOs. per ton. 

Is that for British coal ? " ' ; 

British coal. From Suez to Calcutta wc reauire jthe same quantity> 884b 
lofis : and 1 have estimated them at 64.y. per ton. 

Mr Auber.] In short, you allow 7lbs. per horse-power, includbii; wast¬ 
age ? < 

Yes ; the engines will be relieved by favourable winds, and I take #tat , 
as equivalent to ivastage. If tlie Committee reduce the enginhtli'lCr jSOO 
horse-power, there will be a saving of 12,000/. a-year ia the estimate for coals. 

Chairman.] Does not the evidence before the Committee ofthe House of 
Commons go to the average being 8lbs. not 7 ? 

Yes; but since that evidence was given there is a great improvement in 
the boilers, and I huvf ti^ken British coal; but if you take the Antlifacite 
coal, (which is also Bntisbcoal, and which is being burnt in America, which 
1 shall recommend any company being fbrmcd to test,)—if tlje Anthracite 
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the fuels, and taking various experiments 

1 thatbefore any Mnipeny to brought mto opot- 

S the expense of fuel wUl be reduced one-hall. 

Mf Tjifkins 1 The next item is the victualling. - * t „ ^ 

the details * The captain, chie| mate, and surgeon to J\e P™* 
Here are the details . i p captain should have 

vided for ■ I mean that the captain should take his seat 

the control^thisdep , 

at the passdngers t stewards going round the Cape of 

victualling would-be to select the beat stewa^^^^^ go ng 

Good Hope now, and contract with tliem at lus. ^ 

the passengers, an Pj^ Jn the captain would report and they 

‘^ni d bc dismiss^ The mate, thirll mate, purser, and the firat 

would be * ‘ . ^ Ije allowed 5s. each a day. 365/.; the 

engineer and one blacksmith should form 

Sher mess, and be aWed 2*; S 

re^o^foVdf%741.,^cnr^^^^ 

"rl pc“‘d^y^^“t.' matog 9.W(. i. oi Thoi togetlior would form for 
thevStotolingoftheyoar, 11,2761. 7.. 6d. for seven boat.. 

Do you propose to give to the captnio of the Bootbay steamer the same 
wages as to the captains of the other steamers . 

Ilm next item is the wages. Will yon state the detnUs of the estimate 

for wagjsl should give 500/. a-year; the chief mate 130/; the 

To the captain x sno ^ surgeon 50/. Some gentle- 

second mate 80/. i ‘ ^ f^r the services of a surgeon ; but 

men may yeoiJwbo Sow go for nothing. 1 do not see, if you 

where there are tdt v pay more. The passengers 

get a good The purser 80/.; the cLpenter 75/.; the gunner 

would make him ^ eu'S 200/.; the second 80/.; the third 70 .; 

axid steward 75/. of the engineers. 1 have the 

the fourth 00/. g ihoj that is sufficient to get working engineers; 

opinion of en^neers to blacLnith 60/.; 

and you would spoil them. It you 

eight stokers ’®2/., twe J p^^ 

sailors at 1/. 16s.. each p , multiplied by five, gives 

month 72^; «;?k.ng a total ofJf^-Xced: the third mate 60/.r the 
13,370/. The 00 ^.. twenty sailors 420/., making a difierence 

an freest ^04^^^^^^^ whichf multiplied by two. gives 4,000/. 
TheSra. gls slU’for the wages are 17.400/. for the seven ships. 

capacity of the boats would be sufficient for more than tha . 

How jong would it take to put coals^ 1 

ohjl'iiassrf wrpa’f M S I wan. in, in an houv and a 

half OT two hours. . u 

.What quantity of coals do you conceive you should want. 

Five days’ consumption; that is 200 tons. , . . 

Whnf fexnence do you consider the dep6ts would be . 
fa (^f fS ?a oiily one dap6t; the others wJl be stations. 

yL mast have statioas ia Eaglaad, at Alexaadna, at Saez, Bombay and 
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Citpt. J. Saritr. 
26 October 1838, 


Point de Galle, and Calcutta. What expence do you allow for the sema 
stations ? 

I think 1,0002. a-year would be sufficient at Alexandria; 1 will not say as 
to England. In England it might be adviseable to have your own 
warehouse. 


Mr. Larkins.] How is the management of those different stations to be 
conducted at the different parts where you have no agent on the spot ? 

You must have some person‘there; and there is 1,0002. allowed at each 
station for that. 

That is to include the management of the different stations at Alexandria 
and the Red Sea ? * 

Alexandria and Suez, Point de Galle, Calcutta, and Bombay. 

Mr. Small.] Would you propose that promotion should go on in each ship 
respectively, not as embracing the whole of the five ships, but that in any 
ship in which a vacancy takes place, promotion shall take place in that 
vessel? 

I think not; I think it should be considered a service of itself, and that 
when a vacancy for Captain takes place, the senior Chief Mate should* be 
promoted to the command. 

Mr. Auber.] The 10,0002. includes all charges in England? 

Yes. 

And 50002. includes all charges abroad ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Larlcim.] Is there to be any resident agent at the different stations 
who would have the management of those boats when in port ? 

I consider that if a Company was formed here for carrying out this 
operation, you would appoint a superintendent to be out there, and I should 
think It would also require three uircctors at Calcutta ? 

No provision has been made for this in your estimate ? 

I think 10,0002. a-year, which is put down for management and officers, 
would be sufficient. 


Mr. Larkins.] Do you mean the 10,0002. allowed for the management in 
England to include all the Company’s agents abroad ? 

No, I do not; there is 50002. for management abroad. 

Do you think the 50002. is -eiionrh to pay a party' in Bombay, and a 
party in Calcutta, to manage the adairs of the Company ? 

I suppose there will be an agent appointed at the different Presidencies. 

Mr. Auber.] This plan is quite free from any expectation of aid either 
from the Goverument or the East India Company ? 

It is; and I have put it to shew that it will yield a profit without any aid 
from either the Government or the East Imfia Company; but 1 consider 
that if thi.« plan is carried into effect, the East India Company and the 
Government must fall in with it. 

With regard to the Egyptian part of the passage from Suez to Alexan¬ 
dria, what will be the cost of that ? 

I will put in a detail of that. 

Mr. Larkins.] The Committee understand that there is no speciho 
charge in your estimate for the management abroad ? 

There is 50002. Anything that may be required for the management 
abroad that is not stated there, I will throw upon the contingencies of 
10,0002. 

The next item is insurance at five per cent ? 

To satisfy myself upon that point, 1 have made inquiries, and I find that 
I can do it at the offices at six per cent., and I can always insure at Lloyd’s 
at 10«. per cent, under. 1 have no doubt that 1 can take it to Lloyd's and 
do it at five per cent. 

The next item is tin wear and tear and sinking fund 15 per cent. 
60,2502. 

That estimate is enough for wooden vessels; if it were iron, 7i would do. 



You have no doubt that the sum of 50*360/. would cover the wear and Capt. J. Barkr^ 
tear, and provide a sinkitig fnhd at the same time ? ^eOctvkr 1838. 

1 have no doubt of it. 


Mr. Auier.] You calculate 100 passengers from Galle to Suez ? 

I take 100 passengers in each bdat, that is only taking onc*half that 
annually go to and from India. 


C Adjourned.) 


Friday, 2nd JSovember, 1838. 
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Mr. Bagshaw. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Ch^air, 


(Captain Barber delivered in the following estimates and details: 
{For which see following pages.) 
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CAPTAIN BARBER’S ESTIMATE FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 

OUTLAY. 

Boats . 4 Boats of 1500 tons J>artben and 600 horse power, built of 

the best material and fitted complete, each £62,000 £248,000 


1 Ditto of Iron, ditto ..... 60,000 

2 Ditto of 600 tons burthen and 200 horse power, for the 

Bombay Branch ..... 60,000 

Egypt . Outlay in Egypt, see Details A . . if . 27,634 

India . Floating dep6t between Suez and Point de Galle . 12,000 

Outlay at Bombay for coal shed ... 1,000 

Ditto at Galle ...... 1,000 

Ditto at Calcutta ..... 1,000 

£390,634 


ANNUAL CHARGES, 

Coals . See Details B . . . . . . £90,960 

Wages . 6 Large Steamers, 2 Bombay Branch Steamers, Nile and 


Canal Boats, see Details C . . . . 21,869 

Floatitig depot, see Details D . . . . 2,000 

Victualling 6 Large steamers, 2 Bombay branch, see Details E . 10,692 

Egypt . Contract for Horses, see Details F . . . 16,695 

Foreign management, see Details O , . . 4,980 

Home management ..... 10,000 

Insurance 6 per cent. ..... 23,438 

Wear and tear and sinking fund, 16 per cent. . 68,696 

Contingencies .... 11,127 

£249,246 


INCOME. 


Pasbesgehs Calcutta 60, at £130, less victualling . . , £130,200 

Madras 30, at £110 ..... 64,800 

Bombay 20, at £110 . . . . . 42,720 

237,720 . 

Less 1 per cent, for collecting and remitting , 2,374 

£236,346 

PaEiGBT . 150 tons, including parcels, passengers, baggage, periodi¬ 
cals, valuables, &c., 8u:., at £10 . £36,000 

Less 6 per cent, commision, collecting, 8cc. . 1,800 34,200 

Intermediate passengers and freight . . . 30,000 

299,646 

Annual charge . 249,646 


Profit . £60,000 





OpfMt in Egypt} BbttKm the i 

1 

2 Cirgo Rail -. 

1 CraM, at .^dKiodiria * . . • 

2 Ditto, at tM Nila end af Ctoal • • - 

1 Truck, and 100 yaida Imn Eatlway • 


Nile to Cairo: 

1 Steam Boate, 60 tm ^ borte>power 

2 Cargo Flata - • • 

1 Crane, at Cairo • . - 

Cairo to Suei: 

7 Otnnibusses - • - - • 

10 Skeleton Carriacei, each to carry 15 tons, adroea- 
fiurement, say 9 wt. • • 

1 Crane, at Sues ... 




Ilernen: 

56 Sete for Omnibucaeti, at £4 
120 Do. for Vans, at £3 

Outlay for Coal-shed at Alexandria 
Ditto - ditto - at Cairo 
Ditto • ditto • at Suez 
nuildings and aeconinodauon on the Desert 


£6,000 

4,000 

100 


£1,400 

1,500 

100 


£224 

360 


Balance. 

* Evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1834, Question 1304. 


i(* 

W.en: ' 

Bolt. I CtfUlm 


c. 


,000 

100 

200 

180 

6^80 


12,100 


3,000 


864 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

£27,634 


3rd l^ata 
Surg^ • 

Purser - 
Carpenter - 

Gunner and Steward 
Chief Engineer 
2ud ditto - 

3rd ditto •• 

4t]i ditto » 

1 BlacksmiUi 
12 Stokers, at £3 per Month 
20 Sailors, at £2 
10 Ditto, at £1. 15a. ,, 

6 Boys, at £l ,, 


Bombay Boats will be reduced— 
3rd Mate . . • 

1 Engineer • 

' 4 Stokers 
15 Sailors 


SO 

100 

144 

360 


£500 

130 

80 

60 

50 

100 

75 

76 
200 
150 
100 

60 

72 

432 

480 

240 

72 

i24iG6x6i«£U.3ac 


654 


Canal Steamers i Master .... 

Mato. 

Eogioeer .... 

2 European Sailors, £2 per month 
2 Stokers. 1/|>Gr day - 
2 Men, 30/ per Month - 
Victualling, 6, at 2/per day - 


£2.212x2 » 4,42^ 

£60 0 
36 0 
100 0 
48 0 
30 10 
36 0 
IB2 10 


Two Canal Flats, 2 Alon, each 30/ per month x 4 


49! 

14 


London to AYoxandria, 13 days steaming, 7 lU. II. P. 45 tons 

per diem X 12 »7,020 tons, at 14/ ----- £4,914 

Alexandria to London.'^lS days iteamtog 7 lbs. H.P. 45 tons, at 34/ 11,934 

Calcutta to Suez, 16 days ,■ ,* 8,640 at 40/ 17,280 

•Suez to Calcutta, 16 days ,, ,, 8,640 at 64/ 27,648 

Five days supplv from the depot each way between Calcutta and 
Suet - - • - - - 42 X 24*5'400 at 40/ 10,800 

Bombay and Galle.at 40/ 12.000 

42*720 


Nile Steamers: Master . - . - 

- £100 

Alate .... 

6*0 

EnRineor . - . - 

100 

2Qd ditto - - - - 

60 

4 Stokers, £l - - • 

48 

2 Europeans, £2 -• 

48 

Victualling 6, at 2] per day 

210 


£635 X 2 


2 Cargo Flats, 4 Men. each at £2 per month 
Alanual Labour, Loading and Unloading, and remov- } 
ing the Cargo ^ 


1,27 

19 

1,00 


84,576 

6,384 


£ 21.86 


£90,960 


B. 


Coats can be supplied by contract 
at Alexandria • 34/ per ton 

Conveyance to Cairo, 6/ ,, 

Cairo to Suez 12/6 „ 

At Suez • 62/6 ,, 

London 

Falmouth 

Alexandria" 
Suez. Galle 

Bombay 
Calcutu . 

\ To bo delivered along- 
1 side by contract. 

£6,384 to meet labour 
and other expences. 

FzOATrNG DxpOTJ 

Ma^r 

1st Alate 

2 Ditto 

1 Blacksmith 

1 BlackbinithS Mato 

20 Men, at £2 - 

Vielualliog 3, at 5/ per day ) 

22, at 1/3 „ J 

- £200 
48 
36' 
60 
36 
4H0 

806 





1,726 




Sundry Stores 

274 


Vtctvallx'no : 


Captain, Chief Alate, and Surgeon, to be provided for at the Passengers* 
Table. 

Zod Mate 

ciferk - rl P" 


0 0 


1 Engioeer 
Carpenter - 
Gunner 
3 Engineers 
1 Blacksmith 
48 Siulorf • 


Bombay Boats: 

2 Mates 

Clerk . > >Sf „ 

Engineer. 

Carpenter' •'1 
Gunner • I 
2 Engineer* . 

1 Bla^smithJ 

28 Siilon • 1/3 „ „ 


»tis/ 

274 

IS 

0 


m3(. 

1,098 

0 

0 


£1,734 

15 

OkS 

- 8,673 IS 

ai 18/ 

274 

IS 

0 


>t 12/6 

228 

8 

6 


11. IS.. 

486 

S 

0 



989 

2 

6k2 

-1,918 S 


U/6 « 


£2,000 


r. 

Having provided all Uie Carnages so essential to comfort, and gear appe, 
taming thereto, 1 prupose to contract lor Horocs aciosb the Desert thus 
7 Oinnibus&es, 8 Hoibos each 56 
10 Vans, 12 Horses oach - 120 

176 

Piastres per day • 25 


Piastroi - - 4,300 


Sterling ► - £43x365*.£l5,btW 


G. 

SuxniiY Ciunoas at the difTerenl Stations for Management Abroad 


1 Superintendent in Egypt - - - £600 

Assistant at Alexandria ... 300 

,, at Cairo .... 300 

„ at Suez .... 3011 

Superintendent in India ... 1,500 

Assistant at Galle, 400 Rupees per month 480 
„ at Madras, 250 * ditto ' 300 

„ at Calcutta, 600 - dnttf - 720 

,, at Bombay, 400 • ditto - 480 


£10.5^2 ik 


£4,980 

























COMPAKATIVE ESTIMATE of These Timber Steam Ships, one of 
1,600 Tons, one of 1,250 Tons, and one of 1,000 Tons burthen; each to 
carry Eighteen Days' Fuel, at 71bs. per Horse-power per Hour. 


15,000 Tons. * 

1,250 Tons. 

1,000 Tons- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Builder’s charge, £16 10*. per ton 24,750 

20,826 

16,900 

Copper ----- 1,500 

1,230 

1,000 

Engine of 600 Horse-power - 25,000 350 horse-power 17,600 300 horse-power 15,000 

Cabin Furniture and Fittings - 4,000 

Masts, Sails, Boats, Anchors, 

4,000 

3,600 

Gear, &c. 8ic., £4 per ton - 6,000 

. 5,000 

4,000 

£61,260 

£48,675 

£40,400 


ANNUAL EXPENSE OF EACH BOAT ON THIS SIDE OF EGYPT, 


1,500 Tons, 1,250 Tons. 1,000 Tons. 

Coals.—-S ec Detail (C.) 

Total cost of Coals on this 
side of Egypt for Two 

Boats, £ s. £ s. £ s. 

£1-1,040-^2=7.020 0 £9,828-r2=4,914 0 £8,424-f-2=4,212 0 

Wages.--S ee Detail (A) - 2,866 0 2,866 0 2,454 0 

VicrrALLiNG.—Sec Detail(B) 1,734 15 1,734 15 1,424 4 

Small Stores - - - 1,000 0 1,000 0 760 0 

Insurance, 6 per Cent. - 3,675 0 2,914 10 2,424 0 

WearandTear, 15perCent 9,187 10 7,286 6 6,060 0 

Annual Expense of each Boat, £2.5,483 5 - - iS0,715 10 - - £17,324 4 

Deduct Coals - 7,020 0 - - 4,914 0 - - 4,212 0 

Annual Expense of each 

Boat, free of Coal - £18,463 6 0 £15,801 10 £13,112 4 

Total Cost of Coals 
on the Eastern side 
of EgyptforS Boats, 

£46.460^3=1 13 4 £32,508-1.3=10,836 0 £27,864-?-3=9,288 0 


Annual Expense of each 
Boat on the Indian side .t:3o,929 18 4 


£26,637 10 


£22,400 4 



WAGES. 


VIOTtrALlINO. 


M> T 


details. 


8 . 


For the 1,600 Ton and the 1,250 Ton Steamere. 


Captain - ■ 

First Mate - * ■ 

Second ditto . - » 

Third Ditto 

Surgeon . - - 

Purser - - - ‘ 

Carpenter - - * 

Gunner and Steward - 
Chief Engineer - - ■ 

Second ditto - ■ 

Third ditto - * " 

Fourth ditto - ■ ' 

One Blacksmith 

Twelve Stokers at £3 per Month 

Twenty Sailors „ 2 „ 

Ten ditto „ 1 16*. ,, 

Six Boys w 1 « 


£ 

600 

130 

80 

60 

60 

100 

76 

75 

200 

160 

100 

60 

72 

430 

480 

240 

72 


Captain, Chief Mate, and Surgeon, to be provided for 
at the Passengen' Table. 


The 1,000 ton Boat would be reduced 
Ten Sailors, at £2 per Month - 
One Engineer 

Two Stokers, at £3 per month - 


£2,866 0 


240 

100 

42 


2nd Mate 
3rd Mate 
Clerk 

1st Engineer 
Carpenter 
Gunner 
3 Engineers 
1 Blacksmith 
48 Sailors, at Is. 3d. per diem, 

365 days, at 3/. - • 1,095 


6*. per diem— 
r366days,atl/. 


2*.6d. per diem 
366daysatl5s. 


366 0 0 


274 15 0 


0 0 


The 1,000 ton Boat would be 
reduced 10 Sailors, at 1*. 3d. 
perdiem,365day8at 12s. 6d. 219 6 
2 Stokers, at Is. 3d. per diem, 

366 days, at 2s. 6d. - 
1 Engineer at 2s. 6d. per diem, 

366 days, at 2*. 6d. 


1,734 16 0 


45 12 6 


45 12 6 


412 0 


£2,464 0 


310 11 0 


£1,424 4 0 


l,(l00-To» Boat. 

1.on<ion to Alojiondria, 13 days’ atsa®™* 

X la - 166 at 37 tons 10 cwt. P« diro 
156 x 37 10 »6,860tona, atl4/ £4,095 
Alexandria to London „ at 34/ 9.946 

£14,040 

Cakntta to Snea. 16 days' steaming 
X 13-193 at 37 tons 10 cart, per diem 
193 x 37 10-.7,309lona>at40| £14,400 
Snea to CalontU at 64/ 33,040 

Fi*o daya' aupply from DepSt 
5 X34-130 al37 ina 10 ct. dm 
133 x 87 10-4,600 tons, at 40/ 9,000 

Goat on the Eastern aide - 46.440 

Total seat - £60,480 


COAL DETAIL. C. 

l,a00-ToM Boat. 


Ditto - - ditto - 

at 36 tons 5 cwt, pet diem 

156 x 36 6 -4,096 tons, at 14/ 2,866 10 

Ditto - ditto - at 34/ 6,961 10 


£9,838 


Ditto • - ditto 

at 36 tons 5 cwt. per diem 

192 X 36 15 —5,040 tons, at 40/ £10,080 

Ditto - ditto - at 64/ 16,138 

Ditto • • ditto • - ' • 

36 tons 6 cwt. per diem 

. -.ya » M wiOA X. * .a J/ll 


at 


ai *V WU» t» BWla Wiwaoa 

Itw xae 6-8,150 t»M, at 40/ o,300 


IfOOO-Toir Boat. 

Ditto - - • 

at 22 toM 10 cwt. per diem 
160x22 10-3,510 toots at 14/ £2,467 
at 34/ 5.907 


Ditto 


ditto 


£8,434 


Ditto • • • 

at 33 tons 10 cwt. per diam 
163 x 2 S 10 —4,330toot, at40/ £8.640 
Ditto . ditto ■ at 64/ 13,834 

Ditto . - - ditto 

at 33 tons 10 cwt. pot diem 
130 x 33 10-3,700 tone, at 40/ 6,400 


33,608 

£43,386 


37,864 

£36,388 
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FIVE B6ATS. 


otrUAv! 

Five Boats, of 1,500 tons each, £61,250 x 5 => £306,260. 
Five Boats, of 1,260 tons eaoh, £48,576 x 6 =* £242,875. 
Five Boats, of 1,000 tons each, £40,400 x 5 n= £202,000. 


ANNUAL EXPENSE. 


Whatever may be the size of the Boats, the same disbursements would be entailed at the Stations, &c. being 
BO much in favour of large Boats. , 

£ s. iL £ <• d, £ t, d. 

Three Boats, 1,600 tons each, 33,929 18 4 x 3 — 101,789 15 0 
Two Boats, 1,500 tons each, 25,483 6 0 x 2 = 60,966 10 0 


Three Boats, 1,250 tons each. 26,037 10 0 x 3 = 79,912 10 0 
Two Boats, 1,260 tons each, 20,716 10 0 x 2 = 41,431 0 0 


152,760 5 6 


Three Boats, 1,000 tens each, 22,400 4 
Two Boats i,000 tons each, 17,324 4 


121,343 10 0 

0 x 3 = 67,200 12 0 
0x2= 34,648 8 0 


101,849 0 0 


Boats. 

1,600 Tons. —Upper Deck, 17 Donbic Cabins - 
Lower Deck, 4 „ „ - 

„ 44 Single „ - 

1,260 Tons. —Upper Deck, 13 Double „ 

I.ower Deck, 2 „ „ - 

„ 40 Single „ - 

1,000 Tons. —Upper Deck, 11 Double „ 

Lower Deck, C ,, „ - 

., 30 Single „ 


EARNINGS. 



£ £ £ 

80 Passengers, each 120 = 10,320 x 24 = 247,680 

70 „ „ 120 = 8,400 X 24 = 201,600 

04 ,. „ 120 = 7,680 X 24 = 184,320 


noATs. 


5 

r> 

r> 


DIFFERENCE OF ACCOMMODATION. 


TONNAGE. 

I'AHSLNGESS. 

ClIABCE. 


EARNINGS. 

DIFFERENCE OF 

AMOUNTS. 



£ S. 

d. 

£ S. d. 

.£ 4. 

d. 

1,500 

2,064 .. 

162,766 5 

0 .. 

247,680 0 0 

.. 94,923 15 

0 

1,250 

1,684 .. 

121,343 10 

0 .. 

201,600 0 0 

.. 80,256 10 

0 

1,000 

1,536 ., 

101,849 0 

0 .. 

184,320 0 0 

.. 82,471 0 

0 


DIFFERENCE OF SPEED. 


1,000 1ou Boat” -04 Ilajs' loifis upon 1,250,204 Miteb x 24 

., „ .. 1,500,012 „ X 24 

1,250 1,500,408 K 24 


4,890—or 20 Doyo* consumption ot Puel and Biovision lor 


14,888—or 60 
9,79a— or 40 


t» pp 

*• 1, 


Faitengeths 


CONSEQUENT DIFFERENCE OF COST. 

£ 

1,000 Tons ngunst 1,330—20 Daya* ooDsumpOon of Fuel - - • 860—To Fwision of PaiseBgera - 

,. „ 1,500—8!> „ „ „ . . . 2,700 ,, „ 

1,251) „ 1,300—40 „ „ „ - - - 2,080 „ 


£ £ 
640 - 1,640 
1.820 4,630 

1,400 » 4.400 


CAPACITY FOR CARGO, STORES, AND PROVISIONS. 
1,500 Tons 2 J>,iaV) Cubic Feet or Tons 740 Weight 376 Tons. ‘ 

1,250 „ 23j,6UU „ „ 500 „ 444 „ 

1,000 „ 20.400 „ „ 510 „ 346 „ 


, Boats ot the same tonnage would have, upon an average. Two Feet more Beam,—the Cabins would be 

consequently larger, and very considerable more space for Goods. 




o 
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BOATS from FALMOUTH to EGYPT, would ply as follows 


AMUVIB.AX, 


STARTS PBOM ■ 

Boat Ko. I. Falmouth .. Jan. 5 

Alexandria.. Feb. 5 

8. Falmouth .. Feb. 5 

Alexandria. Mar. 7 

1. Falmouth .......... Mar. 5 

Alexaudria..'. April & 

2. Falmouth .. April S 

Alexandria... May 5 

1. Falmouth . May 5 

Alexandria. June H 

2. Fahnouth.. June 5 

Alexandria. July S 

Falmouth .. July S 

Alexaudria. Aug. 5 

Falmouth ... ^ 

Alexandria. Sept. !i 

1. Falmouth . Sept. 

Alexandria. Oct. 

2. Falmouth .. Oct. 

Alexandria.......... Nov, 

1. Fahnouth .......... Not. 

A lexandria. Dee, 

2. Falmouth .. Dec. 

BOATS from CALCUTTA to SUEZ, would ply as follows:— 

AUKlVns AT 


1 . 


2 


Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Falmouth.., 
Alexandria , 
Falmouth.. 
Alexandria 
Fahnouth.. 
Alexandria 
F'almouth.. 
Alexandria 


BTARTB riUtM 




1. Suez. 



Calcutta 





Suez...... 



Calcutta 

3. Caleutta ...... 

. Fob. 5 


Suez... 

Suez.. .... 



Calcutta 





Suez.. 



Calcutta 





Suez. 

..., May 25 


Calcutta 





Suez. 



Calcutta 





Suez.. 



Calcutta 

2. Calcutta. 



Suez... 

Suez. 



Calcutta 





Suez.... 

...... Sept. 21 


Calcutta 





Suez.... 



Calcutta 


. Oct. 5 



Suez... 



Calcutta 





Suez....... 



Calcutta 






BOMBAY 

BOAT. 


1. Bombay. 

• • s • • • JftS, 6 


Galls... 

Oallo. 








Galle . 



Bombay 


. Fob. 6 



O&lte ,. . A«», 



Batavia. 


...... Feb. 26 



Galle .. 



Bombay 


Job. 19 
Feb. 19 
Fob. 19 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 19 
April 19 
April 19 
May 19 
May 19 
June 19 
June 19 
July 19 
July 19 
Ang. 19 
Aug. 19 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 19 
Oct. 19 
Oot. 19 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 19 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 


Fob. 18 
Jan. 30 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 2 
April 21 
Mar. 30 
May 19 
April 30 
June 19 
May 30 
July 19 
June 30 
Aug. ] 9 
July 30 
Sept. 18 
Aug. 30 
Oct. 19 
Sept. 30 
Nov. 19 
Oct. 30 
Deo. 19 
Nov. 30 
Jan. 19 
Dec. .30 

Jan. 11 
Jan. 22 
Feb. 8 
Fob. 16 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 16 
















































































































Chairman, to Captain Barber.'] You state in your estimate that the pas¬ 
sengers to Calcutta will be fifty, at 130/. each, less victaalllng 130,200/. 
How do you calculate the victualling ? 

At 10s. per day. 

Is 130/. the usual sum paid for going to Calcutta by passengers by the 
Hast India ships ? 

Some pay 200/., some 250/.. some 100/., some 80/., but I have taken the 
average at 130/., and 1 think in a steam-slfip at starting no man ought to 
be allowed to go under 100/. Hventually 1 can conceive the time may 
arrive when it will be reduced to 80/. at the highest charge. I think that 
when boats go onoe a fortnight to India, they will be taken at 80/. a head. 

Mr. Small.] Do you intend to take steerage passengers ? 

Decidedly. 

At what rate do you intend to take them ? 

1 have not calculated them at all; and that will make the income larger. 

Chairman.] How do you get the number of passengers ? 

To some gentlemen, the number of passengers may appear to be larger 
than ought to be estimated—I think not. These are my reasons. They 
exceed but little one half the number that now travel to and from India. 
Before a Parliamentary Committee, Mr. T. Love Peacock stated in 
evidence “ he thought peo]de would go if they had no reason for going, 
when they had a good opportunity of travelling providedand that “ 1000 
might be calculated upon each way ; that nobody who could afford to go by 
steamers, would go by sailing vessels.” On being again asked Question 
775, viz.: “ Do you think that a consequence of this regular, speedy, and 
convenient communication will be the resort of a great number of Euro¬ 
peans to India?” “ Yes, I do certainly; and I think the motive of passing 
tlirough countries that are interesting from their antiquities, would be a 
motive for people to go in that line.” “ But you think a greater number of 
Europeans will go to India inconsequence?” “Yes, 1 think so,” Before 
the same Committee, the same opinion is expressed by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, by Sir Alexander Johnstone, by Mountstuart Elphinstone, Esq,, 
Mr. Turton, and others. There are also many officers, civil and military, 
who now go to the Cape on sick leave ; and they retain a portion of 
their allowances while there. I think it fair to assume that when this 
undertaking becomes completed, they would visit Egj'pt; for the same 
privilege extends to that country; and their friends might go to Egypt 
to meet them. Captain Mackenzie stated in evidence, that he met several 
travellers in Egypt who would have gone on to India, had this proposed 
facility of transit been establislied. Then again. Lord William Beutinck, 
and the gentlemen I have before quoted, all state, if this communication 
were established, many of the native gentlemen of India would come to 
England. This is also the opinion of the most talented and enlightened 
nobleman from the East, who has ever visited this country, (except the 
ill-fated Rammohun Roy) I mean the Prince of Oude; with whom I am 
in constant personal communication. It is a subject of considerable 
interest to him; and ope to which he often reverts. This is also another 
reason why the ships should be larger, that a portion of the accommo¬ 
dation might be fitted to suit their tastes and prejudices. They would 
be most profitable passengers; for they would pay the whole sum, and 
find themselves in provision. There would be passengers from the 
Straits, China, Batavia, Isle of France, and the whole continent of 
Europe. With these considerations, 1 do not think 1 have overstated the 
number of passengers. 

Does that answer apply to Calcutta, or to the whole of India ? 

To the whole of India. ^ 

Mr. Auber.] Have you any means of ascertaining what is the usual pas¬ 
sage-money from India to England by the Cape ? 

This year I have paid passage-money to the amount of nearly 8000/.; and 
in paying that, I have paid/rom 250/. to 80/. and none less; it depends upon 
the accommodation; and I wish to explain here, that the steam-vessel 
should be fitted in the same way as the vessels by the Cape are. A gentle - 
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Capt. J. Barker., mao and his trife would taka a better cabin than a single indmdnal ; and 

. W””"- , ......... 

What is about the average with regard to a single individnal gbing 
out? 

I think if you get a ship, say with twenty-six passengers on board, 
that will make thirty-three or thirty-four hundred pounds, paasage-<mone3r. 
The price which I have put down is not a mere calculation of my own; it 
is after considerable communication with the East India Officers, civil and 
military. 

Does that sum include steerage passengers ? 

No; merely tlie best class passengers. There is this advantage in pas¬ 
sengers going this way ; that in going by the Red Sea, their outfit is much 
less, and therefore, they would pay a little more. 

Chairman^ With respect to Madras, you say, 30 passengers to Madras ; 
is 110/. considered to be the proper charge for passengers to Madras? 

Yes. 

Major Oliphant.'] Has it occurred to you whether there is a necessity 
for tlie Bombay people joining you at Galle, instead of going across to 
Socotra ? 

Yes ; because four months in the year, although it would bo practicable 
to go across, it would not be profitable. The Bombav boat would be an 
unprofitable concern, take it any w’ay that you will; it therefore becomes a 
calculation, which is the best way you can give the Bombay people the 
greatest advantage, with profit to the general concern. The boat leaving 
Bombay and coming to Galle, and going on to the Straits, and coming back 
from the Straits, and up the Malabar coast, will give the Bombay people 
the advantage of dropping passengers and parcels on the coast of Malabar; 
—it will give them an euw communication with China; and there is a 
great intercourse between mmbay and the Straits; and it will bring traffic 
into the main stream. 

Chairtnan.l Is there any advantage in the Bombay boat going to Galle, 
over its going to Socotra ? 

During four months of the year it would have to go by Galle under any 
circumstances. 

Would it not be more advantageous to the Bombay people, if they could 
get a change of boat at Socotra ? 

1 think it would; but not . ■ th«.a concern—and you are legislating here 
not for any particular locality, but for the general good. 

Do not you think that if you gave that advantage to Bombay, it would 
have the effect of increasing the intercourse between Bombay and this 
country, and therefore give you a greater number of passengers ? 

No; I think the advantage would be confined to a few merchants at the 
Port of Bombay only. It matters very little to an officer in the army, or a 
civil servant, whether he receives his letter on the 17th or the 13th, as long 
as there is regularity and dispatch, and comfort for himself, when he comes 
away. 

Would not all the purposes of the communication with the Straits be 
ansvi ered by the boat’s going to Socotra, and there being forwarded by the 
mail to Bombay, carrying out his dispatch to Galle, and so getting in that 
lino? 

1( M'ould l>e more expensive. There are a great many passengers who 
would go from Calcutta and Madras by Steam-boat to Bombay, and would 
join the boat at Galle, and go up. 

Would not they find the same convenience by going on from Gsdle to 
Socotra ? 

It would be more expensive. You would have to keep them so many 
more days. 

With respect to fuel; would It not be^ better for you to leave your depdt 
of coals at Socotra or at Moiffia? 

It is to be so. It is to bo about the mouth of the Red Sea. 

Mr. Read.] You said that you considered that the Bombay boat would be 
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a losing concern. Do you calculate, in the revenue of the Bombay boat, 
any return for carrying opium from Bombay to the Strmts ? 

I do. That is one of the parts of the intermediate freight. 

Chairman."] Opium in large packages ? 

In peculs weighing 153 pounds. 

Then do vou calculate that there will be any amount of heavy freight in 
reject to the transit apd communication between Galle and Bombay ? 

Yes; 1 calculate that there will be produce from the Straits up to Bombay, 
and from Bombay to the Straits. * 

Which can be carried in those small boats ? 

Yes. 

What accommoda1:ion will you have for passengers, if you have so laig[e 
a stowage for goods ? 

Accommodation that will carry thirty passengers; the estimate is only 
twenty. 

For a 600 ton vessel ? 

Yes. She would carry treasure up from the Straits. There is a great 
deal of gold goes from Singapore to Bombay. The last time I was at Sin¬ 
gapore, they would have given anything for freight for treasure. 

Vou say there is a great traffic between Batavia and the Straits and 
Bombay. Suppose it happened that your 600 ton vessel coming up from 
Batavia should have already thirty passengers, what is to become of the 
passengers that go across from Suez to Galle expecting to find accom¬ 
modation to Bombay ? 

They would find a boat at Galle to take them. 

Supposing the thirty cabins are filled already ? 

That must be a matter of agreement by whatever parties who take the 
detail of the Company inland. They will leave regulations that passages 
must be taken so many days before the vessel sails. 

Suppose thirty berths are already taken from Batavia coming up to 
Galle? 

There are only twenty put here, and that leaves ten for the Straits. It is 
only a five days’ passage from Point de Galle up. 

Mr. Larkins.] Do not you think that by embracing a communication 
with the Straits and Batavia, you would interfere with the direct communi¬ 
cation^ between Suez and Bombay ? 

1 think not; 1 tliink that with reference to the time mentioned in the 
paper 1 have given in, showing how the boats would meet, it will be seen 
that it would not. If there were a great many more passengers from 
Batavia and the Straits to Bombay, we should put on another boat, and 
make it very profitable indeed to the concern. I think it is probable that 
very soon we should be obliged to have an extra branch boat. There are 
ten days to spare, and the navigation from Batavia to Bombay and back is 
like a mill-pond; it is like the river Thames. 

Major Oliphant.] You say that the boat is to continue through the 
Straits, calling at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. Now, is your object 
chiefly passengers, merchandize, letters, or what ? 

All combined. 

Do you conceive that any considerable quantity of merchandize would 
go by that route ? 

My experience tells me that from Bombay there would be a great deal 
of opium, and up from the Straits a great deal of treasure and other articles. 

Mr. Auber.] You would be 14 days going from Galle to Batavia; what 
quantity of fuel do you require for that ? 

It is calculated in the Coal detail. 

Chairman."^ You consider that those 20 passengers to Bombay at 110/. 
each is the right number to take ? 

Yes ; I think it is under the mark. I have endeavoured to make the 
outlay and the annual charge as large as 1 possibly can, and, according to 
my opinion, the income as small. 

Mr. Aldemum Pirk.] How do you calculate the commission of one per 


Capt. J. Barbtr. 

2 November, 1638, 
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Capt. j. Barbtr. cent for collecting and remitting, as the East India agency houses charge 

2 NwfrnbTTma P®*" ®®®** “Ion® • 

’ If I was Chairman of a number of directors forming a company pf this 

kind I would very soon find houses in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, that 
would be too happy to receive the money and remit it at one per cent. I 
believe that any agency house would be very glad to receive the pdssage 
money, or the Directors at Calcutta would be glad to receive the money and 
remit it at one per cent. 

Mr. Bagshaw.] Do not you imagine that those gentlemen in India who 
are going to contribute 140,000/. to the furtherance of this undertaking, 
would claim to themselves the right of having a board of directors, in Cal¬ 
cutta and other ports ? 

In Calcutta only. 

Do not you think the secretary they will appoint will manage those 
things without the loss of one per cent. ? 

He may at Calcutta. I have made this charge with the desire of making 
the income as small as I can, and if it is struck out, it will make the income 
so much the larger. 

Chairman,,'] In looking over the charges, here is a superintendent in India, 
ISOO/. a-year. Will he be at Calcutta ? 

No; he will be going about; he will be the superintendent-general. 
There will be an assistant at Calcutta besides, and one at Bombay. 

Would not each of those assistants be persons who might receive the 
money ? 

1 think not; but 1 can have no objection to striking out that item. 

With respect to freight; you calculate on taking 150 tons on each 
voyage ? 

1 do. That include^: parcels, passengers’ baggage, and periodicals. I 
have charged that 10/. a ton ; some of thoso-tons of goods will be paid for at 
the rate of 50/. At the present time a guinea is charged for one pound 
w'eight. 

What do you calculate the freight will consist of? 

The freight will consist of all the periodicals that go. There are four or 
five houses in London that send 140/. or 150/. wmrth every' mouth, and would 
take, I should think, at an ad valorem rate, so much a magazine. I have 
paid for a great many parcels this year. A gentleman has a coat or books, 
or anything to send, he has paid a guinea, and 1 think he would be glad to 
give 30^. to send by this roJite ; e'so light millinery goods and passengers’ 
baggage and all perishable anicles. I have no doubt that the very year 
that this is established every ham and cheese that goes to India will go by 
this route, considering the state in which they now arrive by the present 
route, and the perfection in which they w’ould arrive then. Therefore seeing 
that many portions of the freight would be at the rate of 40/. or 50/. a 
ton, I do not think I have over-estimated it in taking the average at 10/. 
a ton. v> 

Do you calculate upon any heavy goods going across ? 

I think not very heavy. 

What kind of goods ? 

T do not see why quicksilver should not go, and cochineal and Turkey 
opium. 

Mr. Larkins.] Do you intend to charge anything for the passengers’ 
baggage ? 

There must be a limit to that certainly. I have known a passenger take 
three tons of baggage; some take a dozen tons. I should say that you 
would not allow above half a ton by this route. 

What description of goods would pay less than 10/. ? 

Nothing would pay less than 10/. ^ 

Mr. Stewart.] Must not you have one charge for all descriptions of 
goods ? •« 

Certainly not; for periofiicals, for example, 1 would have an ad vedorm 
charge. 
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jSupposing they are done up as parcels ? 

That is not my plan. A parcel migjit be done up and it might be pearls. 
I should take pearls at a per centage. A parcel might be done up consisting 
of a watch, but I should take it as a watcli. I had an order from the officers 
of a regiment to present the adjutant who is retiring, a sword of £50 value, I 
should have been very glad to give 20«. to get it out to Bombay, but I was 
obliged to send it by sea, and I was obliged even in sending it by sea to pay 

a guinea. ' . 

Major Turner.'\ You would require everybody bringing any thing to state 

what it is ? 

Not with all things. 

Do you think there*would be no means of evading any such regulations ? 

I think not—it is done now by all steamers. 


Capt. J. Barber. 
2 November, 1S3S. 


Mr. Stewart.] If a person packed up three or four periodicals in one parcel, 
how could you discover it ? 

It must be put to the honor of gentlemen. I would not wish to be absolute, 
but you must have certain regulations. 

You would have a minimum charge, and you would take all parcels at that 
rate which did not exceed that size, and you calculate that at that minimum 
rate it would exceed 10/. a ton ? 

Certainly. 

Mr. Larkins.] Will you explain what you mean by “ intermediate passen¬ 
gers and freight?” 

The item set down for intermediate passengers and freight, I estimate for 
passengers between this and Alexandria, and between Alexandria and this; 
passengers between the different presidencies in India, and passengers and 
freight between the same, and sick officers to Egypt. 

How do you make up the sura of £30,000 ? Is not it a very large sum ? 

I think not. There will be quicksilver from Trieste, and opium from Turkey, 
which pays a very large freight. 

Chairman.] You say that the whole number of passengers to India will be 
100, and therefore, of course, if you have 100, you will have the boats pretty 
well tilled. How would you accommodate the intermediate passengers r 

The plan I should propose to adopt for intermediate passengers will be 
this. The passages for the whole line would be kept open to a certain date, 
and after that you take any passenger that comes, whether intermediate or 
not. If the boat is to sail on the 5th of January,, I would say that up to the 
25tli of December the accommodation would be Kept open for the Indian pas¬ 
sengers, and after that intermediate ones, and they would be taken as they 
came up. When 1 produce the plans of the vessel, I believe I shall satisfy the 
Committee, that she shall have room for more passengers, independently of the 
150 tons of freight and her fuel. 

Mr. Larkins.] Do you think that by taking in freight at the intermediate 
places you would greatly delay the vessel in her passage ? 

I think not. You will see that there is an allowance made for stoppages, 
and a time allowed. 


Chairman.] Between this and Alexandria would you stop anywhere ? 
Outward bound I think it would be profitable to drop passengers at Gib¬ 
raltar or at Lisbon, but no goods. 

You say there are to be five boats to do the whole service. At what rate do you 
apprehend those boats will be able to go against the south-west monsoon ? 

If the boat proceeds according to my plan from Galle, 8 to 10 knots an hour. 


Against the monsoon ? 

They will not have to go against the monsoon. 

At what rate do you calculate that the Bombay ^oats of 600 tons will be 
able to go against the monsoon ? / 

She will not have to go against the monsoon, she would come down with a 
slant. ' > 

If you had to bring your boat either to Aden or Socotra or Mocha, you 
would have to face the south-west monsoon ? 

Yes; right in the wind’s eye. 
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Capt./. Barber. You have propsed to have one iron boat of 1500 tons which is to cost 

-£60,000, You were asked whether \t was within your knowledge that any 

2 November, 1838. ^ tonnage had been built of iron, and you said you did not know 

of any one. 

No, I do not. I wish to say that since I gave in my evidence at the last 
meeting, I have had a very long conversation with Mr. Joshua Field, who is a 
partner of Maudslay and Field ; I have his authority for saying that my allow¬ 
ance of 71b. of coal per hon|e power, is quite suflBcient.' I have his authority 
for saying that there can be no difficulty about a steam engine performing 
40,000 miles a-year, and 1 have his authority for stating that an iron boat, 
proprly constructed after the manner I have explained to him, of 1500 tons 
burthen, will be as superior as it is possible for one boat to be to another, over 
any wooden one that can be launched. With the permission of the Committee 
I wish to record the arrangement for the passage through Egypt. 

“ Steam Ship No. 1, will arrive at Alexandria, January 19th, and 
immediately load the canal cargo flats. 

" Suppose this should occupy 8 hours, canal steamer tows them to 
the Nile in 8 hours, canal steamer returns to Alexandria to wait for 
passengers in 5, making 21 hours. Canal steamer will leave Alexandria 
20th A. M. with 60 passengers, who having joined the Nile steamer 
No. 1, will proceed to Cairo immediately (with cargo flat No. 1, in 
tow) and will arrive there 21st p.m. 

“ The canal steamer retunieU to Alexandria 20th to wait for the last 
division of passengers. The first five vans are loaded immediately the 
goods arrive at Cairo 21st p.m., and start for Suez, at which place they 
will arrive on 22nd. 

“ The first fifty passengers sleep at Cairo, and start in omnibus 22nd 
A.M. They will arrive half way, and sleep a night, and start for Suez 
23rd A.M., and get on board that evening. 

"The second fifty passengers will leave Alexandria 21st a.m., join 
the Nile boat No. 2, and take in tow cargo flat 2. They will arrive at 
Cairo 22nd p.m. The second vans will be dispatched immediately, and 
will arrive at Suez 23rd late at night. 

" The second fifty passengers will sleep at Cairo, and will leave Cairo 
23rd A. M., sleep at the half-way house that night, and start a.m. 24th. 
All get on board that evening, and the ship will sail for India.” 

Are you certain that they will allow a steamer upon the canal ? 

It is in evidence that th' -Pach'? intended to put a steamer upon the canal; 
if he did not put a steamer upon the canal, we should have to track the boats, 
which would be less expensive in the outlay, and it would make a few hours 
difference in the time, but still we should be in sufficient time. 

You were understood to say that you intended to make a division, that the 
passengers would go by Canal, and the goods round the coast. 

In consequence of some remarks made here the other day, 1 have made a 
Ip'eat many inquiries with respect to the Bar of Rosetta. I have seen some 
shipmasters, and I find that there would be no difficulty in doing it, and that 
the Bar can be removed at a very trifling expence, and that it would be a 
much cheaper plan than this; therefore I prefer taking the largest outlay 

f >ossible, giving the company the benefit of doing what I think will be 
lereaftcr arrived at; that is, that the large steamer would not go to Alexandria 
at all, but go to the Bay of Aboukir, and that she would immediately have 
the Nile boats beside her, and put her passengers into them. 

How would that agree with the views of the Pacha? 

That would be a matter for negociation between the Company and the 
Pacha. 

Mr. Read.'} Do you suppose that after the arrival at Alexandria it will 
occupy only 6 hours in transit, shipping the baggage and cargo ? 

The dargo would be in sectional cases. I would undertake to do it in four 
hours. 

Major Oliphant.} If yoi^ undertake to transfer passengers the whole way, 
have you made an;^ allowance for buildings of any sort at Suez ? 

The passengers would go on board at Suez. 1 have ptit down an item of an 
outlay of £2,000 upon the Desert, according to the report which I have of the 
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Bombay Committee. I think that wou’Id be ample; it is double what they 
have allowed. If-there were £1,000 allowed for the purpose, I think that 
would be sufficient. I have made a large allowance for contingencies. 

Ckairman.1 What would be the draft of water of wooden boats ? 

There would be a considerable difference between the wooden and the iron, 
but a wooden boat of that tonnage might be m^de to draw about 16 feet, the 
iron I think would draw about 14. 

Mr. Attber.'] In the details under letter B. you say, “ London to Alex¬ 
andria, 13 days steaming.” Then 16 days from Calcutta to Suez, which 
makes 29 days. Thdh there is 3 days crossing the Desert from Suez to Alex¬ 
andria, making 34 days altogether. How many days, at lOf. a-day, do you 
deduct from the whole time ? 

Forty-three days. 

Chairman,'] How do you propose to convey your coals across to Suez ? 

I should convey them up as far as Cairo by our own boats, and then across 
partly on our cargo trucks, and partly on camels. 

Mr. Bagshaw.'] Would it not be cheaper to carry the coals round by the 
Cape of Good Hope ? 

Decidedly not. 

How would you get your coals to Ceylon ? 

By freight from London. 

How do you propose to get them to the floating depot ? 

By freight from Loudon. Many ships go in ballast to Bombay. 

Major Oliphant.'] With regard to the number of passengers, have you taken 
into consideration that there will be fewer in the Monsoon months than you 
have put down here ? 

I have taken the passengers, assuming that we shall have one-half of all that 
go; these 1500 ton boats will take much more. 

If you make allowance for 100, and that is the capability of the vessel, will 
not you have much less than that in the Monsoon months ? 

Then you will have more in the other months, and that shews the great 
importance of having a 1500 ton boat. 

Major Turner.'] Have you ever ascertained whether any competent and 
responsible persons would be willing to supply coal at Suez and those places 
by contract ? 

Yes, at 64«. a ton at Suez. 

Mr. W. D. HOLMES was called in, and examined as follows :— 

Capt. Barber.'] You are an engineer.? 

I am. 

You have been regularly educated as an engineer ? 

I have. 

Do you hold any public situation ? 

I hold a situation as Engineer to the Railway for the Midland Counties. 

Have you turned your attention to Steam Navigation ? 

I have for many years. 

Have you particularly turned your attention to the construction of an iron 
steam-boat ? 

I have, and particularly the last six months my attention has been almost 
exclusively devoted to the construction of iron steam-boats, and steam appara¬ 
tus calculated for propelling it. ^ 

Will you inform the Committee what would be the cost of an iron steam¬ 
boat of J500 tons burthen and 600 horse power ? 

My estimate is 60,000/., a liberal sum^ 

Will you inform the Committee what would be the draft of water of such a 
boat with 18 days’ fuel on board fitted for the voyage ? 

She would require 810 tons; she would draw 12 feet 6 water. 

What room .would she have for cargo after having her 18 days’ fuel on board ? 
, 780 tons. 

I 


Capt. J. Barber. 
2 November, 1838. 


Mr. W. D. 
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Mr. \v. D. Holmes. What ivould be hej* draft th^ ? 


2 Novcmbt.Ty 1838. 


17 feet, the immersion of the Great Western, which is only 1300 tons. 

What would be the weight of the boat without her cargo ? 

With her engines 850 tons, without her engines 350 tons; but in this calcu¬ 
lation 1 have allowed 150 tons for stores. . 


Supposing that vessel to be loaded to a medium draft of water of 15 feet> 
what would be her speed over an average of 3000 miles ? 

I should say, taking all weathers, her average speed would be from 10 to 11 
miles an hour, including the Monsoons. 

Do you think that the steam engine would be capable*of performing over a 
distance of 40,000 miles a year with 3,000 mile stages, and a rest between from 
17 to 23 days ? 

Very easily. 

You have no doubt upon that question ? 

None whatever. 

What would be the weight of a wooden boat of the same tonnage and 
power ? 

For a boat that I should build for a communication with India, and which, 
of course, should be strongly built, it would be 900 tons, and the engines 
might be stated the same, that is, 140(i tons. 

She would weigh, with her engines, 1400 tons? 

Yes. 

How many feet of water do you consider a wooden boat, with 18 days’ fuel 
on board, would draw ? 

16 feet 11 inches—say 16 feet. 

What would be the diameter of the cylinder ? 

84 inches. 


What would be the length of the stroke ? 

9 feet. 

As it is an extraordinary power to put into a boat, will you state the reason 
why you would put such a power into a boat for Steam Navigation to India? 

The reason I should put such an extraordinary power into her is to meet the 
difficulties in the Indian seas, the Monsoons. The ordinary power would, be 
expended in meeting the s alone, without any power propelling the 

vessel. I estimate that a 151)0 ton ship such as this, would require about 400 
horse power to meet the Monsoons, supposing she was going against the 
Monsoons alone, without getting head-way; therefore, we should have a spare 
power of 200 horse, which would propel you aboqt seven to eight miles an 
hour ; therefore we should make way even against the Monsoons at seven or 
eight miles ; but supposing we had only 400 horse power put to that vessel, 
we could make no way with that vessel; we should have just about enough 
power to stand still. 

Have you made a calculation what resistance the boat would meet with to a 
cubic foot ? 

I have, as near as we can approximate. 

Since you have been co-operating with me in constructing the boat that is 
now being described to the Committee, have you consulted any shipwright, or 
have any shipwrights been looking into the detail of that boat, and who ? 

At the time 1 first commenced co-operation with you in this business, I 
spoke to Mr. Waterman, who is the principal practical mmi of the Admiralty. 
When I first spoke to him of the magnitude of the iron boats, he discouraged 
me; and his recommendation at that time was, that I should abandon the 
thing altogether, or confine my views to something more what he called within 
compass, that is, to have smaller boats, and particularly if we contemplated 
iron. My statement was that we must either have large boats for a commu¬ 
nication with India, or no boats at all, for it was only by large boats that they 
could succeed, eithfer m meeting the difficulties, or to pay profit; and I was 
anxious to obtain his supervision of the general plans and assistance in getting 
up the drawings; and after a week’s consideration, and going oter my cal¬ 
culations, he found that they were feasible. The drawings were got up, he 
then went more thoroughly into it, and is now thoroughly satisfied of the 
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feasibility aod the practicability of im«:h larger ' 
Since that Mr. Wilson has supervised the details 


vessels than 1 contemplated. 
i after us. 


Who is Mr. Wilson ? 


Mr. W. V. 


2 November, 1838. 


Mr. Wilson is another practical man at the Admiralty, and also a shipwright, 
who is the pribcipal modeller, has gone through them again. Since that, 
Mr. Waterman ana 1 have seen Mr. Dichborne, who is now in waiting to 
answer any question upon the subject. Mr. Dl'chborne has been the managing 
man for many years of Fletcher and Fearnall’s—he is now in business for 
himself, and has been, against his own wishes, compelled almost to abandon 
wooden ship*building, and take up iron. He feared, in the first instance, of 
the feasibility of constructing, or thought it might be unadvisable to construct 
large vessels in the first instance, but go more gradually; and when he saw 
the details of the mode of construction, he was perfectly satisfied, and he has 
now no hesitation in recommending 1600 ton boats, or even larger, to be built 
of iron if necessary. 


Have pot Messrs. Fletcher and Fearnall, to whom Mr. Dichborne was 
the superintendent, built more steam-boats than any men in the River 
Thames ? 


I believe they have, and not only so, but some of the first boats now sailing 
were built by them. 


Will you state to the Committee the other principal advantages that an iron 
boat will have over a wooden boat ? 


They are numerous. The following are some of the advantages of iron ships 
over those built of wood : 1st. The weight of the hull of a large wood ship 
would be 1500 tons, while the same size in iron would not be more than 500 
tons, therefore allowidg 1000 tons of cargo more than the wood ship at the 
same immersion. Hence, the 1500 ton ship, when built of iron, will only draw 
the same water with her full equipment of cargo, and her ordinary comple¬ 
ment of coals, as a wood ship of the same size without her load. The 2nd 
advantage is, the first cost of a wood ship of the capacity of the 1500 ton ship 
would be at least £20,000 more than an iron one, including the extra 
machinery. 3rd. The saving in room in an iron ship is equal to a width of 
two-feet beam, besides the advantage in immersion. 4th. Iron ships are not 
so liable to be wrecked; they might, if properly built, be washed on shore, 
run on the coral reefs, or stranded, without sustaining any material injury; 
they afe capable of being rendered truly safety ships, so that their sinking, or 
any separation of their parts, as is commonly the case in a wreck, or, as in 
the late calamitous loss of the Forfarshire steamer, could never occur. 5th. An 


iron ship is not liable to injury from hot climates, or lightning, or fire. The 
whole is kept cool, and in a healthy condition for the crew; it is free from 
vermin, nor can any damage arise to the cargo, or unhealthy odour to the 
passengers and crew from bilge-water; not a drop of water can get into an 
iron steam-boat. 6th. In wood ships, a considerable degree of elasticity exists 
throughout the whole structure; this elasticity, and the action of the machinery, 
works one against the other, with a kind of alternate action, which has a ten¬ 
dency to destroy each other, so that the best arranged and strongest machinery 
however well adapted for its work, is never to be depended on, as an extraor¬ 
dinary twist, or strain of the vessel, may commit damage in a single moment, 
which the regular work of years could not effect, and put all work to a stand, and 
this is most likely to be at a time when the utmost efforts were wanted. But 
on the other hand, the iron ship is as one solid block, or mass, having only one 
part; the whole will admit of a vibration, but not the slightest twist, hug, or 
change in the position or truth of its relative parts will ever occur; the steam 
machinery may be fixed immoveably in it, without any chance of its various 
parts working loose, or becoming twisted ; here nfjehinery can work with all 
the advantage of a terra firraa foundation, and that is most ic^portant. Some 
of the best machinery that has been put into boats has been destroyed, merely 
from, perhaps, an extraordinary twist which has been given to the vessel in 
bad weather. These are the ^mncipal advantages in favour of iron over 
wood., 

Have you got a plan in detail for a cOal depAt ? 

I have got a diagram that 1 can show of the manner in which the coals are 
loaded* 
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Mt,w.D.HoimL$. With that plan in operation, what quantity of coals could you put into a 
y K I 1^0'^ boat in an hour’ 

r, Three or four hundred tons very well in an hour. 

Will you show the Committee a sketch of the drawing of that dep6t ? 

[Mr, Holmes produced a drawing, and explained to the Committee.'] 

Chairman,] How would you propose to load the carriages which are to dis¬ 
charge the coals into the ship ? 

When the vessel comes to the depdt, it is discharged into those carriages. 

How many of those carriages would you propose to keep loaded ? 

That depends upon the quantity required; each of those carriages will hold 
110 tons. 

How long would it take you to load those carriages ? 

That will depend upon the means employed in discharging the ship. 

Suppose you are at Suez, where you have to run down a creek of two miles, 
how would you apply this ? , 

At Suez this would not be important. I have not calculated upon a float¬ 
ing depdt, but I beg to say that every place that is important to be a station 
upon the line of communication between England and India, 1 have taken care 
is well adapted for this particular pu'pose. 

Mr. Larldns.] It is in evidence that Captain Barber consulted you upon the 
formation of this plan. In that plan it is stated that the difference between 
an iron boat of 1500 tons and one of wood is £12,000, whereas you stated 
just now, that it would amount to £20,000. Can you reconcile the apparent 
discrepancy between the two statements ? 

I understand that Captain Barber has reckoned for the engines £25,500 
which is the cost of the engines of the President, considering those to be 550 
horse power. But when we speak of power we speak of nominal power, a 
jjower which is established in the trade. Now by that power the nominal 
power of the President is nearer 430 than anything else, but I believe 1 should 
be quite at the outside if I say 450. Now if we put £50 per horse upon the 
] 50 horse additional, that comes to £7,500 and that brings Captain Barber’s 
estimate and mine nearly to the same thing. 

Mr. Auber.] Do you include copper boilers? 

No. 

You think that iron boilers wouio do as well in India ? 

Decidedly. 

Clunt'man.] Are not they much heavier ? 

Not if properly constructed. 

Are not they more expensive in the end ? 

No. 

Is not the value of the copper always retained ? 

That is very true, and if you were to have boilers of the old fashioned form, 
or without compartments, merely egg-boilcrs or waggon-boilers, 1 should say 
perhaps that copper boilers were the cheapest, but when your object is to 
compress the space and have internal flues, iron boilers would be decidedly 
the cheapest. 

Mr. Alderman Pirie.] You stated that the vessel would take 810 tons of 
cvials, 780 tons of cargo, and yon calculate the weight of the machinery at 
500 tons, and in addition to that there is 150 tons of stores. Can you state 
what space of the vessel %vill be occupied in machinery, and what space will 
be left for the accommodation of passengers ? 

The length of the space for the machinery will be 36 feet of the ship. 

Can you state what space you have allowed for the accommodation of 
passengers ? 

Ninety-four feet aft. 


(Adjourned,) 
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Monday^ 5th November, 


PRESENT. 

Captain Nairne, H.C.S. 

Mr. Piric, Alderman, 

Mr. P. Auber. 

Mr. Larkins. 

Major Oliphant. 


Mr. Read. 

Mr. MacKillop. 
Major Turner. 
Mr. Bagshaw. 
Mr. John Small. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. William D. Holmes was further examined as follows:— 


Mr. Alderman Ptrie,'] Upon the last day you were asked what space of the hir.w D. Holmes 

vessel would be occupied by machinery, and what space would be left for the , - 

accommodation of passengers? Will you state what will be the space for 
coals ? 

I will state the arrangements. First, I will suppose 94 feet aft, occupied in 
cabins, and 44 feet for the engine-room ; the precise room occupied by the 
engines I propose is only 36, and 24 feet in length for coals. I occupy 24 feet 
in length, by two compartments of 12 feet each to put coals in, so that 1 can 
use one or both for coals or for cargo, as may be required ; then any extra 
quantity of coals I propose to put in the fore hold. The two bulk-heads will 
hold 546 tons, and then the surplus would have to go in the fore hold under 
the fore cabins. 


If you have too many coals a-fore, will you not bring the ship a-head ? 

Of course, that must be attended to; but it must be stated that we have 
been calculating upon a large-sized vessel, and as regards the dimensions of 
the largest size with the buoyancy of the whole arrangement, 1 have got them 
to the greatest nicety ; but I have only had three or four days to get up the 
plan of 1500 ton vessels, and, therefore, as to the precise balance of the different 
parts I am not prepared to answer. 

Chairman.'] You propose to have the difference between 545 and 840 tons of 
coals in the fore hold. 

Yes. 


Mr. Alderman P'lrie.] The extreme length of the vessel you state to b.e 225 
feet, and you take off 94 for cabins, and 44 for machinery ; therefore you say, 
that 138 feet will be taken up for passengers and for the machinery; that 
leaves remaining only 87 feet of the length of the vessel to carry the 810 tons 
of coals and 780 tons of cargo. Now, is it possible that 87 feet of the length of 
the vessel could take 1590 tons ? 

The coals would be under the two decks, and th^re is the after-hold ; the 
hold is nine feet deep. 

Mr. Read.] The coals Would all be before the main-mast ? 

Yes. I calculate that 500 tons would be as much as it would be ever neces¬ 
sary to carry. 


Major Oltphant.] What is the depth of the hold ? 
Nine feet, with two decks of eight feet each. 

Mr. Alderman Pirk.] What is the extreme depth ? 
25 feet 6 from the top of the deck to the hold. 

* K 
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Mr. W.D.Holmet. 
5 November, lii38. 


Mr. Read.} If you carry so large a quantity of coals in the fore-part of the 
vessel, will not the balance of the vessel be destroyed as you burn them 
out ? 

Of course you have to attend to the trim of the vessel, that must in all cases 
be attended to when you carry so large a body of coals, otherwise you must 
submit to a great inconvenience in basketing them over from the after hold; 
but very much may be done as. regards the tr,im of the vessel by the position 
of the cargo, besides, there is another point which I would submit, which, 
probably, may have been overlooked. Suppose we require 1000 tons of 
coals ?—1000 tons of coals will take you the passage there and back again, 
and that is the largest quantity of coals that would be required. Suppose you 
go from Calcutta to Madras, or from Calcutta ito Ceylon, you would receive 
cargo on board in place of the coals, and from station to station you would do 
it in the same way, therefore that would, to a great extent, regulate the trim 
of the vessel. 


Mr. Larkins.} Would you put cargo into the coal bold ? 

I have made a division of the coal-box for that purpose. 

Chairman.} What cargo do you suppose would go from Galle to Suez? 
You could have from 150 to 200 tons at Galle. 


Major Turner.} You arc aware that the cargo would have to be fitted into 
sectional cases ? 

That is the cargo that crosses the Isthmus, which would' be 150 tons, but I 
have not contemplated having sectional cases to receive 600 tons of cargo ; we 
have calculated tor 150 tons crossing the Isthmus in sectional cases, and the 
others I have calculated to be carried between the Presidencies. 

Mr. Auber.} Supposing you were commencing a voyage from England to 
Alexandria in this I5(K.) ton vessel, what quantity of coals would you put on 
board ? 

Five hundred tons, and I should expect to have upwards of 100 tons 
to spare. 

Chairman.} That is calculating upon how many days’ voyage ? 

It would be twelve days and a half voyage, at ten miles an hour; 400 horse 
power would do that, except in unfavourable weather, and that would be 30 
tons per day, to work 400 horse power. 

How many pounds per hor.se ’power ? 

Seven pounds per horse power per hour—^that would be 30 tons per day for 
the 400 horse. 

That is supposing you have average weather, sometimes fine, and some¬ 
times bad, but supposing it were all bad ? 

Then we should require 45 tons per day; if we had to expend the whole 
of the 600 horse power, we should only use the 45 tons per day. 

Mr. Read.} At what rate would you go ? 

At the same rate ; if you slacken the rate then it amounts to the same thing, 
because you would have a longer time, but you would not use so many coals 
per day. 

Mr. Bagshaw.} Then the Committee are to understand that the contingency, 
upon which the quantity of coals taken would depend, is the quantity of cargo 
ihat might be going from this country to Alexandria; if no cargo offered, then 
ii vmuld be prudent to take 1000 tons of coals for the voyage there and 
back? 

Yes. 

Then she would have room for 500 tons of cargo home from Alexandria to 
this country, in addition to coals to bring her back again ? ■ 

Yes. 

What would be her draft of water ? 

With 1600 tons her immersion would be 17 feet; that is the immersion of 
the Great Western. 

Mr. Read.} You staled that the vessel with those 600 tons of cargo on 
board will draw 17 feet. Are you speaking of an iron steamer or a wooden 
steamer ? 

An iron steamer. The Great Western draws 17 feet. We should draw no 
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more water with our extraordinary tjuantity of cargo on board than the 

Great Western. , „ “—!— 

5 Novemher, 1838 

Major Oliphant,] Do you mean to say that you would use 400 horse power 
always, except when you had bad weather, and then you would add the 
200 horse power ? . 

Yes. 


Are you aware that in steaming with an ordinary steamer, at present, prac¬ 
tical seamen rather diminish than increase the power when they meet with a 
heavy sea and a gale of wind ? 

I am aware of thah 


Then does it appear to you that there is any advantage in putting on the 
additional 200 horse power ? ‘ 

The reason that they reduce their steam is from the fear of straining the 
vessel. Now I should have no fear of straining an iron vessel. I would go 
against the monsoon without the least danger of straining it, and keep up 
the speed. 

You must account in some way fur practical seamen diminishing the steam 
in bad weather, their idea being, that by increasing the power when you have 
got a heavy sea and strong w-ind against you, the application of increased power 
will drive the vessel under water. 

Not so much that it will drive the vessel under water, as that it will injure 
the vessel; if the vessel is properly constructed and properly trimmed, there 
is no danger of her going under water, unless she is so strained as to cause 
leakage. Now 1 will state another point. 1 will suppose the paddle-wheels 
to be too far aft, I should say in that case, they might possibly drive the vessel 
under, but if the paddle-wheels were either a little forward or properly placed 
in the centre, and the vessel truly trimmed, there could be no possibility of 
her being driven under water. 

You arc aware that the Liverpool is 1000 tons, and her power of steaming is 
450 horse power. This vessel met with a heavy sea, she only went one-third 
of her voyage, and two-thirds of her coals was expended in that time, and she 
was obliged to return. Now the engine that you have given to the 1500 ton 
vessel is as nearly as possible the same, taking the tonnage. 

That is’not the way to take it. The increase of a vessel in tonnage is an 
increasei of the cubic dimensions, but only the square of resistance. The con¬ 
sequence is, that when you are calculating the comparative resistance of a 
vessel, you must consider what the sectional area is, and in order to come to 
the point, we must know what are the dimensions of the Liverfiool, and 
it will be found that the Liverpool required nearly as much power as my 
vessel will. 

Of course it is hardly possible to estimate the force of the wind and the 
water ? 

I will give the Committee the data upon which I estimate, in order to give 
an idea how far I have approximated to the truth. 1 have supposed the velo¬ 
city of the monsoon to be from sixty to sixty-six feet a second, 1 believe that 
is something like the maximum rate at which they blow. I never was in the 
Indian seas; but this velocity is a very strong gale. It is something below a 
tempest--it is not a tempest, but it is one of the strongest gales of wind below 
a tempest that can possibly be conceived. That would be about sixty-six feet 
a second. Now the sectional area of my vessel above water would be 380 
feet, under water 750 feet; her paddle boxes 300 feet. The consequence is, 
the sectional area of resistance both under water and over water will be 1260 
feet. The resistance at ten miles an hour of this wind would be in round 
numbers ten pounds the superficial foot. The conspquence would be that I 
should have 12,500 lbs. to meet. Now I have'taken both under water and over 
water, at a resistance of ten pounds per foot under water. We have these two 
points to consider in addition. The fitst is the current; and the second is,— 
perhaps the most difficult point to form an estimate of,—the hollows formed by 
the waves so as to produce an uncertain action of the winds. i ' 

Is it not remarkable that the vessels already employed do not use tbe Tull 
extent of their steam in bad weather t 

They dare not use it, and 1 would not attempt to use it in a wooden vessel. 
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Mr. W.D.Hoim*. I wottld not attempt to m«et the monsoons in the same way in any but an iron 
r «• —i —,000 vessel. 

5 iVbvm6«r, 1638. «.•! 

Do not you suppose that any wooden vessel could be built sumciently 
strong to bear the strain upon her ? 

1 think it possible that they would be built, but there would be always an 
uncertainty, and that would make all the difference. Whoever commanded 
the vessel would not have confiHence in her. ‘ 


Do not you apprehend that the reason for diminishing the power in bad 
weather may be partly this, that in a lift of the wave by allowing the ship to 
be more buoyant, you make more use of the paddles ttmn when you put an 
immense power upon her to drive her through ? 

1 should say decidedly the reverse, because the rapid rate would meet the 
waves quicker. If it got into a hollow it would stand there; it might fight and 
fight without any means of getting through. 

Mr. Auber.'] You think that a wooden vessel is liable to straining so much 
as to render it necessary to reduce the power, and that an iron vessel is so 
strong as to bear the increase of power ? 

Just so. 


What would be the depth from the floor where the engine would stand, to 
the top of the engine? 

For this vessel I should make a different arrangement than I have done in a 
larger size. 

You have stated that the vessel is to be 226 feet long. You propose to have 
94 feet for the cabins, 44 for the engines, and 24 feet for the coals, and then 
there are 64 feet more for whatever else you please ? 

Yes. 


The engine you propose to place in the centre of the vessel ? 

Yes ; within a foot or eighteen inches. 

What would be the draft of the vessel when the engines were in, with the 
engines only ? 

The engines and stores would be 650 tons; the draft would be 11 feet with 
the engines only. 

Then supposing there were 1000 tons of cargo, what would that*make the 
draft of the vessel ? 

It would bring her down u'feoi .] inches; therefore she would draw* 16 feet 
then. 

Then in 94 feet of the vessel you would bring it down to 15 feet 10^ inches? 

Of course; the hold, 9 feet 6 inches under the cabins is always clear. 

Then in fact, you have the power of leaving 1000 tons before the engines, 
having also the after hold ? 

Yes, of course, if you take 1000 tons of coal out with you and no cargo, you 
must make a different arrangement for the trim of the vessel. We are now 
speaking of the immersion of the vessel; of course a difference in the arrange¬ 
ment would be required; if you take 1000 tons of coal and no cargo, of course 
she must take some of the coals aft, for the sake of the trim of the vessel. 
Whatever cargo you put in, you must pay due attention to the trim of the 
vessel. 

Suppose Tft was light goods that occupied a certain space without being of 
the weight you required to keep the vessel in her proper trim ? 

All the coals would be very near the centre of the vessel, and it would not 
make so much difference. 

Is there not a part of the coals forward ? 

It is true that they are forward of the centre of gravity; but still they are 
near the centre of gravity, with the exception of the 300 tons near the fore 
hold. Of course in loading a ship, these matters must be attended to. You 
can only make general arrangements. 

Have you ever known any steamer carrying coals abaft the engine-room ? 

Yes, it is common enough for coals to be loaded in the after hold. 

Can you name any Teasel that does it ? 

I cannot name the vessel, but 1 know that several Government steiuners 
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have done it, and I can bring the patticulars of them when I come the next 
time. It is a well known fact that that is the case. ^ 

Major Tumej'.] Are you aware that the compass is very much affected in 
an iron vessel ? 

I am aware that it is not affected at a certain distance from the iron. If you 
bring the compass within seven feet of the iron in a ship, or seven feet of any 
large body of iron, the compass will be affected; but it is not found to be 
materially affected, even independently of the improvements that have been 
effected by Professors Barlow and Airey, which I understand overcome all 
difficulties. The difference is scarcely perceptible, or in fact, is not per¬ 
ceptible in practice. 

That is to say, they have obviated it ? 

They have obviated even the doubt that existed.. 

Mr. Auber^ You stated that you proposed iron boilers. How long have you 
known iron boilers last ? 

The lasting of an iron boiler depends upon so many circumstances, that I 
cannot consider it as a rule without the particular construction of the boiler is 
taken into account. If I were going to use a boiler of the old construction, a 
waggon-boiler or an egg-boiler, 1 should use a copper boiler, because the 
wearing out of the general surface of that boiler would be considerable. I 
should then have to change that boiler very frequently. 

What construction of boiler do you propose ?- - a new species of boiler ? 

Not precisely a new boiler, but there have been several boilers constructed 
on similar principles. 1 have a drawing of the boiler which will exhibit the 
construction. 

[Mr. Holmes in'oduecd a drawhis of the boiler, which he explained to the 

Committee.] 

How long have you known iron boilers to last ? 

Iron boilers with good construction will last in an ordinary way, on an 
average, five years. 

Working 40,000 miles a year? 

Yes. 1 should put down my lubes to last three years. I apprehend that 
the tubes would wear out sooner than the surface of an ordinary boiler. 

Mr. Larkins.] How long would a copper boiler last ? 

A copper boiler would not last longer than an iron, but the advantage would 
be that the old copper would sell for a very considerable portion ol the expense 
of a new one. 


Mr. Auher.] Are you aware that Mr. Field said in his Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, that copper is the only material that can 
be safely used at sea for boilers ? 

Mr. Field was, no doubt, alluding to the old principle of boiling sea-water. 
Now, I say, a copper boiler would la.st incomparably longer than an iron 
boiler, if you were compelled to use sea-water without distillation, but that 
would not be the case here. I have contemplated the use of Hall’s con¬ 
densing apparatus. I should not use the sea-water without evaporation. 

Then you would not use sea-water at all ? 

Only for the w’aste, and that is not indispensable, because we should get 
plenty of water Irom station to station. 

Major Turner.] Then when you say “iron boilers,” you contemplate using 
fresh water ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Auber.] Were Hall’s Condensers included in your estimate ? 

Yes. ' 

What would be the expense of the 600 horse power engines ? 

I reckon about 45/. a horse. 

Does that include Hall’s Condensers ? 

The estimate I have put down includes every thing. I have put 28,480/. 
for the machinery. 

Then what would be the cost of the iron vessel altogether ? 

The whole cost of the iron vessel would be 21,520/. 
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Does that include masts, and spars, ahd every thing? / 

Yes. 

Including all the fittings ? 

Yes. I will state the details. The iron-work—213 tons of iron-work at 
40/. a ton; I can get it done for much less than that, including the work of the 
first rate ship-builders; that would amount to 8,520/. I have taken the 
timber-work and fittings at 9(fco/. ; the rigging, anchors, cables, and those 
matters, at 4000/. 

Including masts ? 

Yes. We have very little masts. The rigging would cdme into a very small 
compass. As regards the rigging, and those matters, I have depended upon 
others, but all the other I can speak to practically. 

Mr. Alderman Pirie.l Have you any estimate of the expense of a vessel built 
of wood ? 

1 have not here. I have made a general estimate about 16/. a ton. 

Capt. Barber.'] Will you state to the Committee what would be t}ic differ¬ 
ence in the capacity of burden between an iron vessel of these dimensions, 
and a wooden vessel ? 

The difference in space would be about 10,000 cubic feet in favour of the 
iron, that is about 250 tons. 

Mr. Alderman Pirk."] How is it to be secured ?—what kind of framing is it 
to have ? 

There are a variety of framings, but principally formed of angle iron. 

Have you seen the Rainbow ? 

I have not seen the Rainbow, but I have seen the vessels built since the 
Rainbow. The vessel that went to Russia I saw. 

How is she secured ? 

By angle iron ; her plates are over-lipped. 

What is the keel made of? 

There is no keel at all, nor is there any keel to the Rainbow ; she has got a 
little indentation in the middle of the plates, so as to form a kind of line down 
her. The plates are very slightly bent in the centre. 

Do you know the tonnage ? 

Five hundred and eighty but '.he Rainbow was built especially for river 
purposes. 

Mr. Auher.] You propose to have bulk-heads ? 

Yefe, for security. 

Where would the bulk-head be fixed—before the 94 feet ? 

1 should bring up the bulk-head in the centre, longitudinally. 

That is at the extremity of the 94 feet? 

Exactly. 

That would be a complete bulk-head ? 

That would be a complete bulk-head. 

How should you propose to get the coal from there which you propose to 
stow there ? 

When I stated coal going there, it was merely in the event of having no 
cFTgo on board. I liave no idea of having to take coal into that hold. Of 
c-.urse considerable inconvenience must b,e submitted to in that case. You 
must get it up through the decks. 

Mr. Alderman Piric.] You propose that the plates should be secured on the 
outside; that they should be rivetted through ? 

Yes, 

Is there any inside sheathing at all ? 

Yes, it is lined with wood. 

Mr. Small.) You were understood to say, that by putting on additional 
power — the whole of 600 horse power—you could accompUsh*against the 
Monsoon as much as the vessel could perform with 400 horse power under 
ordinary circumstances ? 

No, not to that e.v;. nt against the Monsoons, about seven or eight miles an 
hour, I reckon, against the Monsoons, 
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Major Turner,} Against any strong wind ? 

It must be a very strong wind to keep the vessel back to a greater extent ^ 
than that. ® ’ 

( Adjourned.) 
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T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


MR. JOSHUA FIELD, was examined as follows:— Mr. Joshua Field. 


Captain Barber.} You are a partner in the firm of Maudslay and Field ? 

I am. 

You have had great experience in the manufacture of marine engines ? 

I have. 

You fitted the Great Western ? 

We did. 

I see that the Great Western is advertised to go seven voyages to America 
the next year ? 

I believe that is the case. 

• 

I believe that will be from 42 to 45,000 miles ? 

It will. 

You have no doubt that the machinery is quite equal to perform that task ? 

It is quite enough, and I think more than it is quite prudent to undertake. 

Probably you would think it better economy in the end, to have a spare 
vessel if we were running over a very great distance, so that the boat might lie 
up a couple of months ? 

Certainly I do. 

That in the end would be economy ? 

It would. 

It would not be necessary to man that boat except the engine-room ? 

No. 

The crew would be of no service ? 

No; but the principal engineer at least, and some stokers, should be attached 
to each spare vessel. 

Chairman.} Do you mean to say that you think that 42,000 miles would be 
as much as a vessel ought to do; that it would distress her if she did more ? 

I should not say that the machinery alone would hr distressed by so much 
work, but the people connected with the engine department would sutler from it, 
and during the intervals between the voyages, would be disinclined, if not 
incapable, of attending to those repairs, cleansings and adjustments necessary 
for the coming voyage. 

The question refers to the ihachinery. Would it distress the vessel if she 
were to go more than 42,000 miles in a year ? 

Not ^he vessel itself; but the remark applies to the crew, though in a less 
degree. Unloading and taking in cargo, getting in the coal, provision, &c., is 



Mr. Jo$hm Field, attended with great labour; but theiv work is less fatiguing on the voyage, and 
10/A flfeiTlg'ls suffer from high temperature as in the engine. 

That is to say, it would be liable to render her engines out of repair ? 

It would not only have that tendency, but leave little time to keep them in 
good repair. 

How many miles per annpm should you say would be as much as any one 
vessel should fairly undertake ? 

I should say from 30 to 40,000 miles would be very good work for any 
vessel to do. 

You^ take that ranging over all kinds of weather^ and all kinds of im¬ 
pediments ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Thuritirn.} And in all seasons of the year? 

Yes ; and year after year, except when a great repair might be necessary, 
then they must be laid by. 

Chairman'] Would you propose in any case where you had vessels repeat¬ 
edly running those long distances, to lay them by for any portion of the year 
for the purpose of overhauling? 

They should lay by occasionally for repair, as circumstances may require. 

How long would that take ? 

That would altogether depend upon the state of the machinery. I do not 
think a fixed period could be named; but when several vessels were upon the 
same station, opportunities regulated by circumstances might easily be afforded 
for one at a time to lay by for repair, that none be overworked. 

What do you mean by being “overworked?” 

Incessant working, without cleansing and tightening up the bearings, soon 
throws the whole machine into disorder. 

Could not you in such a case, knowing the size of the vessels, and the size 
of the engines, supposing they were all the same size, and the same power, 
always have a set ot boilers ready to replace ? 

Yes; that is frequently done. 

So that the time required would be diminished pro tunto. 

Yes. 

Mr. Auber.] What timr. would it require to replace a set of boilers, sup¬ 
posing every thing to be ready. 

1 should say in such a vessel as you contemplate, to replace the boilers and 
to do such other repairs as would become necessary when new boilers are 
required, would take two or three months. 

Chairman.] Do you mean the boilers being all ready ? 

Yes. 

If you had the boilers to make must you add another three months ? 

1 would require about that time to prepare the boilers. 

Suppose there should be two vessels out of repair, and you had not boilers 
for two vessels, you would not keep boilers ready made for your own purposes? 

Certainly not. 

Would it be too expensive for the company to keep them ? 

No; it would be good economy. In the navy they have five or six vessels of 
same class, and they take the boilers out of one and repair them, and put 
them into another, and so always keep some boilers, either new or in a 
repaired state, ready to be put in when required. 

You consider that it would be real economy to the company, that they 
should have a set of boats so constructed, that all the engine work should tit 
one as well as another ? 

Yes; it would be economy to do so, though not always practicable. 

Mr. Thurbum.] Are the boilers taken out of any great value ? 

If they are completd^y worn out they are not of much value in iron. 

Chairman^] Do you prefer iron ? » ’ 

Iron is the cheapest, and on that account is the most used. 

Is it cheapest m tae end ? 

The first cost of fton boilers is less than one*third that of copper. The sea- 
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risk or |i»urance is consequeatly less m the same degree; but they require 
more frequently to be 'takqu ofit foir .rqpair or renewal, causing detention to the 
vessel meanwMle. This, hoover, is not considered so objectionable in this 
country, the mehns of doing it being cbnvenient; and as the vessel and engine 
require* an overhaul about as often as every four or five years, this is done at 
the same time. ‘ 

Mr. Thurburn.'] Then for East India Steam Navigation, you would propose 
copper; as we have not the same meSns of repair in India as in this country? 

For those vessels wi^ich remain out in India, I think copper would be the 
cheapest. We have fitted many engines for the East Ihdia Company, and 
they have all copper, boilers, and they have remained in as long as ten or 
twelve years. 

Mr. Larkins.'] What is the period a copper boiler will last ? 

The copper boiler of the Hugh Lindsay has been in use ten years. 

How long would an iron boiler in the same vessel last? 

An iron boiler would require to be taken out in four years. 

Chairman.] But not necessarily to be renewed ? 

Not altogether to be renewed, but a repair amounting to half its original 
cost. 

Mr. Larkins.] What is the diflPerence between the price of an iron and of a 
copper boiler ? 

A copper boiler is about three times the cost of an iron boiler. 

When it becomes useless, it would sell for more than an iron boiler, would 
it not ? 

It would. 

Chairman.] Which would you say would be preferable for running between 
Suez and the Indian Presidencies ? 

Copper. 

But as far as relates to the boats that might run between this and Egypt, 
you would say iron ? 

For the reason before stated, I think so. 

Major Oliphant,] What is the reason why it is more advantageous to have 
copper in India than iron ? 

From the great trouble of shifting them and putting other boilers in, and 
conveying boilers from this country to India. Boilers are most unwieldy 
things to carry out, and it is attended with enofmdus expense to put them in 
there, so that if a vessel could remain ten or twelve years without having the 
boilers taken out, great expense would be saved. 

Chairman.] Are iron boilers necessarily much heavier than copper boilers ? 

About the same weight. 

Are they larger ? 

No, the same size. 

Mr. Auber.] Is tliefe any objection in point of oxidation to iron boilers ? 

Iron boilers more than copper. 

That is the only objection ? 

The only objection. 

Chairman,] Is that from the effect of heat, or the effect of the water ? 

The effect of both, but particularly of salt water. 

Mr. Auber.] It has been stated in evidence that iron boilers are more liable 
to oxidation, and more liable to be destroyed by the use of salt water than 
coj^per boilers. Do you consider that to be the case ? 

Do you consider that iron boilers used with HaJl’s Condensers will remedy 
that ? 

If fully carried tnif, it is p effectual remedy for the evil arising from the use 
of salt water within the boiler; but iron boilers at sea suffer greatly from the 
action of salt water from without; the bottoms decay from the action of the 
bilge«water; the tops and s^des by water falling from the deck; the fronts from 
wetting the ashes; the external casing of boilers decay sooner than the internal 
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^ flue^ and boUem ar6 freqaently taken otti| to ^pair tkeito.partSyiarltUe the 
idi^ are in good <)r|er,’^ • /* J; ‘‘ 

Supposing you were going ti, ut out a tor service 'tietvoen Sues ‘ 


and ualcuttar would you prefer having‘copper lx>Uers or irhn boil^ with 
Hall’s Condensers! ^ ,, 

In our present knowledge 'of the duration of iron boilers working with 
Hall’s Condensers, I should say copper would be the most certain to fcust ill 
the Indian sOas, but when angfiof the iron boilerh now working with'^Hall’s 
Condensers shall have worn beyend the usu^kl term of iron boilers, their con¬ 
dition then, and thft amount of repair upon them, will best determine this 
question. , 

Chairman.] With reference to oxidation in the boilers, what effect would 
galvanized iron have ? , ’ 

We have no experience to show that, but 1 think the effect would be 
Iteneficial. 

In case of the oxidation being diminished, 1 suppose that even from Suez 
to Calcutta you might employ iron boilers t 

Yes. 

Do you know anything of the experiment^ now taking place with Mr. 
Routha new company 

1 do not. 1 did hope that we should have had some boiler plates ziiikcd 
before this lime. . 

That is the same process ^ 

Yes. 

Mr. Auber.] You have brine pumps’ 

We have. 




Do you consider that they are yery efficacious in preserving boilers ? 

It is a very simple and cffoctual expedient for limiting the saltness of the 
water, and prcventiuir deposit and inMustation in the boiler, and entirely 
Supersedes the necessiiy of bloi^ng off, as it is called, on tlie voyage.' 

Supposing a wooden Vetoel ' 500 tons, with an engine of 600, horse 

power, should yon consider two of them would be adequate to perform 
the service between this an4‘AljRxnfudria to keep up a montlily commu¬ 
nication, to the amount of 35$000' miles each vessel annually ? 

1 think you would keep iwith^ communication for some time, but when 
repairs became necessary, > essel would be required. 

Mr. Larkina.] Supposing Hall’s Condensers succeed to the extent that 
the inventor contemplates, would you, with reference to the climaq^ of 
India, say, that an iron boiler, with HaH's Condensers, would be preferable 
to a copper boiler ? 

The Climate of India would be rather against iron, all other, things being 
the same. 

Cluiirtmn.] How long have Ball’s Condensers been4n»u8e? 

I think about three year^ and a half. 

Would not that be sufficient to try the experiment? 

No vessel would require a boiler shifted under four years, under the worst 
circumstances. 


Hfr. Thurbum.] You are aware that the Gotomment are using them just 
n »w’ 

Yes; they have been fitted in one vessel, and I understand they answer 
very well. 

When you say that the copper boilers last ten years, of course there 
would be some repairs required in that period ? 

Yes, occasional repairs; but they would not be required to be taken out. 

Mr. iSevid.j There is no extra expense in fitting Hall’s Condensers to a 
copper boiler over the expense in an iron boiler? 

None, as regards the condenser; but greatly, as regards the ^pper. 

Captain Barber.] \ now apply steam expansively ? ' 

Yes. 


Do you think, in making a calculation of tlm probable consumption of 
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^kair^n.'] In all veathera. or only"upon the average ? ' 

l^pon the average throughout the y^r. . - ‘ 

•hat ia to aay, irt ordimnry weather'Jllba. )>erl(four per horse-power would 
shough? * # 

ieven pounda an hottr, would be enough, with good engine and well- 
tointed engineera. 

f you Bail in bad weather, must you not increase that ? 
n Dad weather, with a head-wind, you dg not consume so much as in* 
weather. When opposing a head-wfnd, a vessel cannot go so fast—the 
:els cannot go so fast—engines make a fewer number of strokes, and 
refore take less steam, and, consequently, less coal. 

Captain Barber.} Are you to be understood to say <that you slacken 

rer to gain speed against a head-wind 1 

lo. 


'Chairman.} You do not require more than the Tibs, an hour, even in the 
St wind 1 , 

fo. 

iaptain Barber.} You are acquainted, with many practical men who 
imand steamers. Have you ever heard of their decreasing their power 
ncrease their speed in any weather*? 

To. 


upposing the vessel were going against a head-sea, with 500 horse- 
'er, w'ould she go fastest with *the whole-500 horse-power applied, or 
1 400 horse-power ? I '. -i,’" ' ' ' 

fittfi^he 500,1 should say. ' 'ft. * 

bu have had some experience, betia||^, in evidence in-1834, you 
e an opinion as to iron boats. Is, your, o|>inion, from subsequent 
erience, still tlie same as it was ^aia you had reason to alter 

t opinion ? 4 .*' *'*' ‘ . 

believe it is just the same. 

i^hat is your opinion of iron boats, as compar^^ith wooden boats ? 
think that iron steam-vessels will ultimately sufiersede wooden ones, 
m iron boat of 1,500 tons, of what thickness would you build her ? 
think the bottom should be five-eighths or three-quarters of an inch. 

►o you imagine that tliat would break or dent in upon a rock ? 

dare say it 'v^ould bulge in a little. 

bu do not think it would break or snap ? , 

lot if the iron be of gpod quality. 

ibout what would be the difference of weight between an iron boat and 
ooden boat ? ^ 

am not prepared to answer that off-hand; but 1 think an iron vessel 
lid be about two-thirds the weight of a wooden one of equal strength. * 

'hen, consequently, an iron boat would draw much less water? f • 

bs, proportionably. 

md you would obtain greater spqi^ with the same power ? 

'es; having less resistance and tlie same power. 

'hen an iron boat of the same diihensions as a wooden boat, from dutside 
utside, would, also have considerably more capacity ? 
es; by the thickness of the dmberS. V 

bu state that the bilge- water in wohden boats is apt to get to. the boilers 
destroy them. Bo not you consider that that could not be the case in 
iron, boat?', .'T' 4 ' '' 

( there be.^y differenbei betweeit « wood and an iiun vessel m'this 
>eot; l i ffidbk it would be in favour the iron. 

bu are accustomed to make iron biilers that will stand a very con- 
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Mr. Joahua Field, siderable pressure. Is^thbre any outward pressure that ap iron boat pould 
cotne into contact with "equal to the •pressure of an iron boiler! > ■ 

01 ’. . . ijijjg pressure of the bottom of an iron v^sel is that due to^a column, of 
water equal to the load draft; it never can">e so great as the plates Emd 
rivets of steam boilers have frequently to sustain; but as the surface acted 
upon is large, the plate should be well supported by frames or ribs of angle 
iron inside. ' 

A low pressure boiler is £ade perfectly tight ? 

Yes. 

You think an iron boat might be made the same! 

Certainly. ' 

* Do you think that if two boats, one of wood and the other of iron, 
should be on shore together upon rocks, beating hard, the wooden or the 
iron boat would go to pieces first? 

The wooden vessel would go to pieces first; but we have to learn, what 
the precise effect ^ould be upon an iron boat. 

Mr. Auber.'] Are you aware of the largest iron boat that has been built 
at present 1 

I think the Rainbow is the largest steam-boat. 

. Do you know her tonnage ? 

Five hundred and eighty-two ions builder’s measurement. 

Capt. JBarber.] Suppose an iron boat built of the tonnage of ] ,500 tons, 
and a wooden boat of the tonnage of 1,500 tons; in which boat do you 
think the machinery would wear longest, taking into consideration the 
counteraction against the machinery of the working of the two vessels! 

It would depend very much upon the goodness of the construction and 
the working of the machinery; but I should think, if they were both equally 
well constructed, the iron would be the strongest and most lasting. 

Mr. Auber.] Should you be prepared, from what you know of iron boats, 
to recommend an iron boat of 1,600 tons ? 

The subject is quite in its infancy. Building iron vessels required, at 
present, the combined efforts of shipwrights and boiler-makers. These 
parties are quite new to each other, and it will be some time before they 
fully amalgamate, or before a new class of plate-workers are formed, having 
some knowledge of ship-buildifig, or shipwrights capable of working in iron. 

Mr. Larkins.] Supposing v ii iron steamer were to be employed in 
keeping up a communication between Calcutta and Suez; if she met with 
any accident, would there be any difficulty in India in getting an iron 
steamer repaired under those circumstances ? 

There might be some difficulty in the present state of the art; but as it 
advances those difficulties will be removed. 

Mr. Auber.] Are you awgre of the greatest power of engine that is in 
use now? 

The Great Western and the Liverpool, which lately sailed, are the two 
largest afloat. ^ 

Four hundred horse-power? 

They are called 450 horse-power. 

You are not aw&re of any such power as 600 horse ? 

No; there is not any vessel having that power. 

What should you think of a vessel of 1,500 tons, with an engine of 600 
horse-power on board; should you be prepared to recommend a vessel of 
that kind ? 

I am hardly prepared to recommend it at present, because, as I before 
stated, the requisite workmen to execute such a vessel, properly, are not yet 
organized, and I know not where sufficient numbers are to be found. 

CAairman.] Should you ffiink that 600 horse-power wa^ an excessive 
power, or the right power for a 1,500 ton steamer? 

It would be a gocid pro|»OTtion for a very fast vessel. 

Mr. Auber.] Should you think 400 horse-power adequate to propel a 
steamer of 1,500 tflajl! 
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* It. would; but of course not so fast as the larger power. 

'Chairman.l Do you take a horse-pdwer to two tons and a half; is that 
your proportion generally ? 

From two to three tons per horse*power. 

You decrease the proportion as the vessel increases in size ? 

River boats have very great power in proportion to their tonnage, because 
speed in smooth water is the sole object; but ships going to sea, requiring 
capacity for coal, have less power in proportion to their tonnage. 

Captain Barber,'] Supposing the ship could carry fuel sufficient for 600 
horse-power, do you think that you could secure regularity and dispatch by 
having that amount bf power rather than less ? 

Certainly; because you are not obliged always to use its utmost power; 
you may use it to any extent that you determine upon. 

Chaimuin.] What would be the ordinary power under such circumstances 
that a vessel of 1,500 tons would require ? 

In fine weather, perhaps half or two-thirds the power; and, in bad 
weather, as much as should be convenient. 

That would be 300 in fine weather; and, in bad weather, the whole power? 

Yes ; I would remark that, for such steamers as you contemplate, it is 
good in principle to have cylinders or engines large in proportion to the 
boilers, that, when working against a head-wind, and the sjjeed of the 
engine reduced thereby, the cylinders would take the whole steam gene¬ 
rated by the boilers, and exert its utmost power; but when working in 
fine weather or fair wind, the steam should be applied so expansively as 
Just to consume the whole; thus the boiler would at ail times be the mea¬ 
sure of the power, which is not the case at present, when the boilers are 
sufficient for fair weather and full speed, they are tool^irgefor the cylinders 
at their reduced speed in bad weather. 

Major Oliphaut.'] Have you any experience to that effect, or do you 
learn it from practical seamen ? 

1 have always had this idea, but it is confirmed by the recent voyages of 
the Great Western. 

Captain Na'irm.] Do you think that a vessel of 1,500 tons, in a heav^ gale, 
would be enabled to bear the pressure of 600 horse-power without straining, 
if 300 horse-power would be sufficient to propel her ? 

She must be built strong enough to bear the ultimate power of the en¬ 
gines. Then, as to the possibility of pushing such a vessel against a head- 
sea with her full power, is a question depending upon the quantity of sea 
up, and the qualities of the vessel as a sea-boat, there is some doubt on 
the subject, a great power being available against a head-sea. 

Chuirmau.'] Are you aware what will be the power of the British Queen ? 

I believe, seventy-six-inch cylinders; the Great Western is seventy- 
three. 

How does that increase the power per horse ? 

It makes about fifty or sixty horse-power more. 

So that will be about 400 to 600 horse-power to propel a vessel of 1,800 
tons ? 

Yes. * 

Then why do you think that 600 horse-power would be required for a 
1,500 ton vessel? 

Only because the maximum speed has not yet been attained ; and the 
advantages of Steam Navigation are increased with speed. 

Mr. Auber.'] What would be the cost of engines of 600 horse-power, with 
iron boilers? ^ 

About 501. per horse-power. 

Chairman.] With respect to iron boats, you say that you should use from 
five-eights to three-quarters of an inch iron for the bottom. Does not iron, 
when it is made of a certain thickness, become brittle, and become lia^e to 
snap and break ? , . 

I think there is no danger to be apprehended from that with good iron, 
and well supported within by cross ribs. 

N 
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What would be the size of the plates ? 

About eight feet long and two feet* wide. 

Do you think that would be sufficient to prevent brittleness? 

The size of the plate does not affect the brittleness, but is limited to that 
which can be rolled and conveniently worked, * 

Suppose a steam-boat, going at the rate of five or six knots, wtis to strike 
upon a rock ? ^ 

I am not prepared to say what the consequence would be. 

Captain Barber.1 Do you think the effect would be a hole, or a dent? 

A dent, certainly; and 1 should fear a hole if the blow should be very 
violent. I would remark, that in several cases in which steam-ships have 
b een wrecked on rocks and gone to pieces, the boiler has survived every 
other part, and some such remains are to be seen. This leads us to suppose, 
that an iron vessel would not go to pieces like a wooden one. 

CluiirmanJ] Do you think that galvanizing the iron would make it more 
brittle ? 


1 see no reason to suppose it would. 


It would not destroy its toughness at all ? 
No. 


But it would have all the effect of preventing oxidation ? 

I think it would in a very greai degree. 

Captain Nairne.'] From what you know of ships built in the usual way, of 
wood and of iron, what diflerence do you think there would be in the event 
of a vessel in the river, for example, settling down upon her anchor; do you 
suppose that it would easier go through the bottom of an iron vessel, or of 
a wooden vessel ? 

It would depend tipon the hardness or the softness of the soil. It is 
difficult to answer that question. 

Chairman.’] Would there be, in your estimation, any difference in the 
speed between a vessel built of iron and a vessel built of wood having the 
same power? 

1 thmk much the same; 1 do not see any reason to expect any difference, 
supposing the same draught of water and the same form. 

But you say the iron would b<' one-third lighter, and therefore would not 
have the same draught of ater ■ and therefore there would be an increase 
of speed ? 

Yes; that gives iron the advantage. 

It has been stated in the Evidence before the House of Commons, that 
an iron boal only weighs one-third of a wooden boat ? 

For rivei- vessels; but, I think, iron vessels strong enough for sea will be 
found nearer two-thirds the weight of wood. 

Of course she would have increased speed with the same power ? 

Yes. 


What would be the proportionate increase, in your estimation ? 

It is difficult to state; it would not be in proportion to that; a less 
engine would produce the same speed—the same engine would produce 
greater speed. 

Then the Committee are to understand that, supposing we were to build 
an iron vessel of 1,500 tons, 400 or 500 horse-power would do as much as 
000 horse-poM'er with a wooden vessel ? 

It would be about in that proportion. 

What would be the weight of the engines of 600 horse-power? 

About 500 tons. 


What is the weight of the engines of the Great Western ? 

About 400 tons, including water and boilers, and all the apparatus. 

Mr. Thurburn.] You said, that 7lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour 
would be enough, yoti mean actual consumption ? 

Yes. 

Without making my allowances for wastage ? 

I think 7lbs. p«*r horse-power would cover for waste. 
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Do you think that would be sufficient in the East Indies, from Suez to Mr. Jo$hua ruid. 
Calcutta, or elsewhere, in those seas; would it not be more there than in 
this country ? 

I cannot tell what the wastage there would be: I suppose it would be as 
we find it here. 

Would not the transport of coals from hence to such a distance have a 
tendency to produce wastage ? , 

Yfes, it would. 

And, therefore, 7lbs. would not be a fair calculation for us to put down 
for actual consumption in those seas ? 

Perhaps more alldwance should be made in the Red Sea, if there is much 
transhipment, and also for deterioration. 

Chammn.'] Should you say, that it would be possible to have shifting 
paddles ? 

They are always made to shift; but the labour of taking them off is great, 
and dangerous in bad weather. 

Can you take them off easily? 

Yes, very easily, except in bad weather. 

Without danger ? 

Not without danger in bad weather at sea. 

It would not be in bad weather that they were wanted to be taken off? 

It would be desirable sometimes to detach the wheels in case of derange¬ 
ment in the engine, or to sail without the engine when the wind is fair; this 
is sometimes done by disconnecting the crank pins, which allows the wheels 
to revolve freely, and would be more often done were it not for the difficulty 
of attaching them again in blowing weather. We are now making an appa¬ 
ratus expressly for this purpose, for several vessels fitting for the East 
India Company. 

Was not that done with the Medea? 

Yes ; the Medea had the means of disconnecting the wheels, but not the 
apparatus alluded to for holding the wheels fast and connecting them in 
bad weather. 

Mr. Attber.'] With regard to the comparative safety, you are aware that 
the proposed boat is to be ‘225 feet in length, and as each plate is to be eight 
feet in feugth, it will have twenty-eight plates on each side: do you con¬ 
sider that a boat so constructed of iron to that extent, with the plates over¬ 
lapping of course, as they are now made, would be, as compared with wood, 
equally safe, as far as fastening and construction goes ? 

I think so; all the joints would be crossed. 

Chairmau.'] Could you, by any experience you have now got, form any 
thing like a guess of'what would be the expense of building an iron steam¬ 
boat of 1,500 tons? 

I am not prepared to state that. 

Have you any calculation per ton that would be a safe guide ? 

The iron steam-boats hitherto built have been for rivers, and very light 
vessels for the most part, and then they are considerably cheaper than 
wood. 

Are there any iron boats in the Irish trade, between Liverpool and 
Ireland ? 

There arc iron boats, but not between Liverpool and Ireland. 

What Irish boats are there of iron ? 

There are several mentioned in Mr. Laird’s Evidence—the Gaily Owen 
is one. ,, 

What is her size ? 

I do not know—it is stated in Mr. Laird’s Evidence. 

Mr. Thurhurn.'] How many engineers would you recommend for a vessel 
of that size, of 1,600 tons, with 600 horse-power ? 

I think there should be six. 

Would four be enough for 400 horse-power ? 

They have five in the Great Western. 
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Mr. Jotkua Fitld. How many stokers? 
iOthlfZ 1838 They would require eighteen or twenty. 

That number would be greatly increased in a warm climate ? 

It would. 

You would have more engineers there tllan you would have here ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Larkins.2 Were you rightly understood, to say that ^le expense of 
building large iron steamers would be greatly more in proportion than that 
of building small ones ? 

I am not prepared to say ; very few iron steamers o£any magnitude have 
yet been built. 

Chairtnan.'} What proportion in the vessel would the engines and engine- 
room, and every thing belonging to the vessel, take up in a vessel of 1,500 
tons, supposing she was 600 horse-power ? 

1 think the machinery might be brought into sixty feet. 

But not less than that ? 

Not less than that. 

And with a 430 horse-power? 

About fifty: the engines might be crowded into less space, but there 
would be disadvantages equal to the saving of space. 

Captain Barber.] Do you think tbatin putting an engine into an iron boat, 
you would not make it lighter in substance than in a wooden boat ? 

No. 

You would not make any allowance for the working of the wooden boat 
which you would not make in an iron boat? 

No. 


Mr. c^ciaxton. Mr. CHRIST01>H?:R CLAXTON was examined as follows : - 

\o:ii Nvv. 1 S 38 . Captain Barber-I You arc intimately acquainted with the Great Western, 
which goes from Bristol to Neiv York? 

Yes. 

Do you consider, as a su.'lur. ;d having great experience in the Atlantic, 
that the strain would he most, taking the year round, in steaming from 
Bristol to New York, or from Bristol to Alexandria? 

1 should think that, taking the year round, the strain from Bristol to 
New York would bo twice as much as it would be from Bristol to Alexan¬ 
dria. 

Chairman.'l You take out of tlie account the Bay of Biscay ? 

That is only 1,000 miles in the voyage to Gibraltar. 

Are you taking the departure from Bristol, or are you taking it from 
Soutliainpton ? 

I am taking it where of cour.se you mean to depart from, which is Bris- 
‘ tol; we take it for grante,d that you will come to Bristol. 

Captain Barber.1 You consider the wear and tear of a steam-vessel 
between England and New York to be very much greater than tliat be¬ 
tween England and Alexandria? »■ 

Y’es; 1 should explain it in this way: the Great Western, on her last 
voyage, had thirteen days and a half of dead westerly wind against her. 
Now, she was only sixteen days on her passage. That- thirteen days and 
a half would have taken her half way up the Mediterranean, even with the 
wind against her, a south-western, which is the prevailing wind ; it wpuld 
have been a fair wind for her after getting round to Gibraltar, and we know' 
that it blows that wmy nine months of the year; it would have been only 
a foul wind for her "lu first five days. 

How many days’ fuel, do you carry in the Great Western ? 

I should say, jud^hg by the expenditure of the Great Western, that we 
carry twenty-four days* fuel for full steaming. 



How many tons of cargo have you capacity for in carrying twenty-four 
days’ fuel ? 

About 140 tons; twenty-six tons a day is about the average of her con¬ 
sumption, and she took about 640 tons of coal. 

How many passengers can you take ? 

Comfortably, we cannot take more than 130; we have had 140. 

You have double cabins 1 * 

All the American vessels have two bed-places in a cabin, unless the taker 
chooses to pay for the whole cabin to himself, and then he has taken oif 
one-third of the price; we are unfortunate rather in the Great Western, 
because we have accommodation below, which people do not like, and we 
do not fill equal to our accommodation; that is to say, we are obliged to let 
people have those for whole cabins which were intended for two, and there- 
ibre that takes off sixteen passengers; we know better now. 

How many of those berths are for gentlemen 1 

They are just the same; only, if a lady takes a berth, there must be 
another lady in it; and she would have it to herself if there was not a lady. 
We have no room with bed-places round it. They are cabins with tw'o 
bcd-places. Every cabin is a private cabin. 

What is the size of those cabins ? 

Six feet by six and a half long, and nine feet high. 

Do they close in with doors ? 

Yes. 

Have they lights ? 

Yes. 

How many do you contemplate carrying in the sister ship to the Great 
Western ? 

Wo shall carry more than 200 first-class passengers. 

C/iairman.] With the same sized vessel ? 

No ; we are going to increase onr size very considerably. 

Mr. Auber.] Shall you make the cabins larger? 

No; but we shall have more of them, and two places to live in instead of 
■one. 

What is your present size ? 

One thousand three hundred and forty tons. 

Captain Warier.] You went across the other day to Antwerp, in the 
Rainbow ? 

1 did. 

Has your experience of the passage to and from Antwerp, in that boat, 
inclinea you to think that an iron boat will be better than a wooden boat of 
the size that has been mentioned ? 

1 should not say that the experience of that passage would have made 
any difference in my feeling upon that point; I preferred an iron boat 
before I made the passage. 

CAairmxn.] The experience of that passage would not have led you to 
prefer iron to wood ? 

It has not altered my opinion upon that subject, but I satisfied myself of 
•the great point I wanted to be satisfied about, which is the compass ; that 
was the main object of my going; all the rest I knew before. 

Captain JSarAer.J Is it your opinion that an iron boat of C.'iOO tons would 
be preferable to a ^at of wood ? 

Most decidedly. 

Will you state your reasons for so thinking f ' 

I think they can be made to go faster, and they can be built cheaper; 
they require, in comparison to their tonnage, less power; there is a great 
gain in capacity. The difference between the Great Western in iron and 
the Great Western in wood would be 300 tons in stowage. We are obliged 
to shut out more than 150 tons of goods now at Bristol every voyage, and 
people would pay 10/. or 15/. a ton for their goods, rather than shut them 
out for so short a passage ; and it may be conceived what that would 
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Mr. c. Clax ton. amount to at 10/. a ton. In an iron -vessel, there is no bilge-water;, there 
io</i Nov. 1838. smell in the vessel; the iron does not make the water stink ; 

the vermin have no place to live in. You must of course have wooden accom¬ 
modations, whether it is iron or not; but rats and mice would find no plage 
to live in; or any of those horrid centipedes and things of that kind which 
you meet with in warm climates. And as for strength, 1 think an iron boat 
may be made of any strength you like to have it. 

Was there any difference perceptible in the vibration ? » 

We had a stimsh gale coming over; the sea bad not quite got up to what 
I wanted it to get up to; it was West-north-west, and our course due west; 
but she was very lively ; nothing could be more lively, ami nothing could be 
drier than she was; and as to vibration, I do not think there was half 
the vibration there is of ordinary wooden vessels. 

Chairman.'] You said that you wanted to satisfy yourself upon the com¬ 
pass. Do you think there is opportunity enough between London and 
Antwerp to try that effect ? 

I think it would not certainly be so good as a voyage across the Line and 
back again. I should like to hear of a vessel that went to the Cape and 
back again, to see whether it altered in different climates, and especially 
where there is more magnetic influence. But as between London and 
Antwerp, the compass was as correi i as any compass in the world, because 
I kept the reckoning, and had a chart; there is a vessel just gone out for 
the Emperor of Russia, and there is one just gone to the Pacha, and 1 think 
I can count seven or eight and twenty iron packets now going. 

Do you know what the size of the largest is ? 

The largest is 407 tons; that is the Rainbow. The actual builder’s 
tonnage of the Rainbow is 407 tons, of which 144 tons belong to the 
engine. 

Was your compass made in a peculiar way, in consequence of any ex¬ 
periment which has been made by Professor Airey ? • 

Yes, it was ; and 1 can explain it. 

Was there an ordinary compass by the side of it ? 

Yes; I took two. 

What was the effect upon the ordinary compass ? 

1 had two compasses; one appeared to be more steady than the other-; 
and for no theoretical reason that s can give; but it was so; 1 suppose it 
was better hung; but tlie fact was, that one was only wrong a point, and 
the other was occasionally wrong five or six points. 

Perhiujs it was the lietter one that was only wrong a point ? 

No; I could correct them by the good ones. There were two of Profes¬ 
sor Airey’.s adjusted compasses on board, and by trying those two. which 

f erfectly agreed with one another, we could tell which was wrong. Besides, 
moved Professor Airey’s compass out of its own binnacle, and then it was 
wrong and mine was right; and therefore the same correction that did for 
one did for the other. 

You have no knowledge as to the durability of the means adopted by 
Professor Airey to prevent the affection of the needle ? 

Yes ; I know it all pretty well, except what he has got in a little box, 
under which is the magnet; I do not know how highly charged it is. Here 
is a drawing of Professor Airey’s compass. . 

(Mr. ClaxtoH jtroduced a drawing and explained it to the Committee.) 

Chairman.] Do you apprehend that time would make any difference in 
this magnetic effect ? 

I do not know; that is too scientific a question for me; but I should say 
it would be always ascertained from th^ ship’s reckoning, and by the stars. 
For myself, I should not be afraid of going without a compass. You can 
always correct the compass, and always ascertain whether you are going 
right. Every vessel t on |>a8s.you can hail them, “ How are you steering V’ 
Mr. Thurburn.]\o\i have invited us to come to Bristol. What accom¬ 
modation can you give us there ? 

We are going to Parliament for a bill to increase our gates to 70 feet. 
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There would be no difficulty in a ship of 1500 tons going up to Bristol ? 

I do not apprehend there will be any difficulty with the ship we shall yjgg 

bring up. ‘ ' ' 

Chairman.'] Is there any quarantine ground at Bristol, or must you lie out 
in the Severn ? 

We must lie out in the Severn. 

Is not it sometimes rather rough there ? • 

We have never had the Great Western anywhere else, and we have 
managed in eight days to get all her coals on board, and the passengers 
and the cargo. 

Did she never come up the Avon ? 

No. 

Mr. Thurbum.] If the departure took place from Bristol, the gentlemen 
there are so very patriotic that we should derive great assistance from that city 

No doubt. 

We might expect a subscription there of 100,000/. ? 

You must first let us know how much you have got here, and we would 
get a subscription in proportion. 

We might expect the hearty co-operation of the city of Bristol ? 

Yes, and a great deal more. I think 80 or 90 of our proprietors, out of 
140, in the Great Western Steam-ship Company, have petitioned us to take 
the thing in hand. 

To take it in hand as far as Alexandria ? 

Yes. The truth is, we think we are in the best place very considerably 
for Atlantic steaming. You can come into Bristol any water that flows ; 
and then tlie coal is a great question—we have the best coal near. 

Chairman.] Why does not the Great Western come into the Avon every 
trip ? 

Because the dock-gates are not wide enough, and she would lie a-ground 
in the Avon. 

Mr. Thurburn.] Is not another objection the tonnage dues ? 

That, 1 think, is coming to a close. They do not charge us because we 
cannot come in ; and as we are going to increase our concern, and in half a 
dozen other ways the Company is increasing, it is for their interest now to 
let us in,‘and at this moment they are now pressing forward their petition 
for an Act of Parliament. 

Chairman.] Where is the quarantine ground in the Severn ? 

In the King’s road. It is beautiful anchorage. 

Mr. Thurburn.] How do you get the coals?—Do you send the steamer to 
any port—to Swansea, for example? 

No ; we bring the coals alongside ; we put our coals on board very low 
from Newport. 

You think Newport coals are quite as good ? 

I think better. The Great Western has taken out all one sort of coals 
from Tredegar; they took out last time 300 tons of it. 

Are you aware of the Gregola coal being very much prized ? 

Quite aware; we sent 560 tons of it to New-York the month before last 
for the Great Western. 

Do you think the Newport coal equal to it ? 

Yes, better; because it does not bum so fast, 
it equally cheap *with the other ? 

The same price, with this difference, that we cannot get the Gregola 
without half-a-crown more freight to Bristol; get the Tredegar at 
half-a-crown freight. 

It was stated that the Great Western, in coming hom§ last time, had 
Liverpool coal; was that the case ? 

Yes, it was; it was a bad job—she would have made her passage a day 
sooner if she had not had it. We bought 400 tons of it; our average 
consumption of our own coal is 26 tons; we frequently consumed 40 tons of 
that Liverpool coal, and 35 was the average. 
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Mr. Auber.1 At what rate have you put the Tredegar coal on board ? 

i Is. Hd. a ton, put on board, all expenses paid. 

Mr. I'Aurbum.] As you cannot at present get up to Bristol, you make 
use of small steamers to take the passengers and luggage ? 

Yes; and we should still use the same steamers if we could get up to 
Bristol, unless we arrived at a very lucky moment when we could get the 
ship up at high water, becajise we would not keep them half an hour in 
King’s Road. 

C/iairman.] What is the fall of the tide ? 

SO feet sometimes. 

♦ 

So that a steamer could not come in at all tides ? 

A steamer can come in at two-thirds tide. 

Mr. y'/inrburH.'] How would the people at Bristol propose to co-operate 
with this Company, as a body or as individuals? 

I should say as individuals taking shares; that if yon made Bristol the 
port, that is all they would ask to let them in as shareholders. 

Do you mean to Alexandria or the whole line ? 

If the Bristol people came in, they would be the same as you are; but 
I do not believe there is any man at Bristol that would ask to have 
anything to do with the directioi*. if you would only make Bristol the port. 

Major Oliphant.] Have you ever experienced such bad weather in the 
Great Western as to be unable to make way against the wind ? 

The worst weather that we know she has experienced was on Monday 
w'eck last, and she was then seen by a ship that arrived at Bristol. That 
ship was under a reefed fore-sail, and a close reefed main top-sail, 
scudding, and wanting the main top-sail otf her, which they could not take 
off,—they were afraid of splitting it,—and they say the Great Western was 
steering and going along gallantly. The only question I asked was, had 
she any after-sail set? because she was going head to wind. Steamers 
that have not power enough generally fall off a few points, but then they 
set after-sail to the wind. She had none set, which is a proof that she was 
doing very well. 

You yourself have not commanded a steamer ? 

No; I have been in the Great Western from Loudon to Bristol. 

Are you aware that in 1 -td vrcHher the power is sometimes diminished ? 

1 know that it is not all used, the power is not diminished, but the steam 
is not used; the cylinder, nut making so many strokes, does not take so 
much steam, and you may lower the fires. 

Then do you consider that having an engine sufficient to propel a vessel 
ten knots in fine weather, you would have any advantage by having a more 
powerful engine to cope with bad weather? 

Yes ; 1 should like the Great Western to be JOO horse-power more. 

Is that to propel her at a greater rate in fine weather ? 

She would go at a greater rate in fine weather; but that is not my 
reason. I do not know what this last voyage will turn out to have been; 
but she had a very heavy wind on the banks of Newfoundland, and it 
brought her to five knots dead on, and but, 1 think, with greater power, she 
w^ould have kept at six. 

Do not you think that a greater power would drive her through the wave ? 

No; if you build your vessel upon that kind of model as to be a fine 
lively sea-boat, she will not go through the wave; she will go over it, let it 
be ever so bad. It is something like vessels riding in tremendous weather 
in open roadsteads ; the current will run by them ; they never ship seas, 
they throw it off upon their bows; and I take steaming to be something 
like it. The Great Western does not ship any sea; she goes very easy, 
and rises; she throws nothing but spray over. 

Mr. Auber.~\ ^ou hay(| never commanded a steamer ? 

Never. I have i-.eu in a great many. 

Major Oliphant.] Are you aware that in some of the Gibraltar steamers 
their habit is not in bad 'weather to put on the whole power of steam ? 

It becomes a question whether the vessel can stantl it. If you can build 
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the vessel strong enough to stand it, it is clear that the stmighter the course 
you steer the quicker you make your passage ; but if there is any fear on 
the part of the captain of the ship that be is unnecessarily driving the ship 
and distressing her, he will keep her away perhaps two or three points, 
and put canvass upon her, and then* he will come to half speed, and make 
her, as it were, a steaming and a sailing vessel too. That is what they 
have done in all the vessels alluded to. • 

Are you aware that in the Red Sea against the monsoon the practice has 
been to keep up the full power of the steam upon those vessels, and that 
they have never yet ipade the point they wished to make, but have always 
been obliged to return, and that practical men have stated that if they had 
applied only half the power they would have accomplished the object? 

I should like to know what timde them come back. The Berenice broke 
her shaft; that was a bad shaft. I suppose they must have been brought 
to a stand-still; and if they had lessened their fuel they must have gone 
a-stern. 


'rite following Questions to and Answers from Mu. HALL were put in hy 

Captain Sarher. 

Have you turned your attention to Steam Navigation ? 

1 have; but more particularly to the machinery. 

Vessels being required to k('cp up a monthly communication between 
England and Alexandria with the greatest practicable despatch, capable of 
carrying eighteen days’ fuel and l.'iO tons of cargo, and 100 cabin passen¬ 
gers, their accommodation to be good and spacious, what tonnage (builder’s) 
and what power would you recommend ? 

1 am of opinion, that vessels of 1,500 or 1,000 tons would be of a suitable 
size, and in that case, that engines with eighty-inch cylinders and a seven- 
feet stroke would possess ample power, being, according to the usual accep¬ 
tation of the term, of about 540 horse ; I consider it desirable to have this 
power, not that it will be generally required to be used, but for the pur- 
jjose of being available in stormy weather; and with this view the engines 
should be made to work the steam expansively to as great a degree as 
convenient in favourable weather, whereby a great saving of steam, and of 
course of fuel, will be ctfected; the engines at the same time w'orking up 
to a sufficient power.- 

How many such vessels would you recommend should be provided, in 
order that the communication should be insured ? 

Of this 1 am not a competent judge, not having turned my attention to 
the point. 

IIow many miles of steaming w'ould such a vessel be capable of per¬ 
forming in the year, with stages of 3,000 miles, and seventeen days’ rest 
between each stage, taking into consideration, the engines would he occa¬ 
sionally eased by fair winds ? 

This so much depends upon circumstances that I shall merely state, 
that engines whose boilers are supplied with pure distilled water do not 
require frequent rest, as is the case with those whose boilers are supplied 
with salt water, which consequently frequently require to be emptied lor the 
purpose of cleaning them and chipping oil' the hard incrustations which are 
deposited from the water and firmly adhere to the sides of the boilers and 
tops of the flues. 

What average rate of speed would sucli a boat obtain over a rnu of 3,000 
miles ? 

I am very sanguine upon this point. It is eo well known what has 
Imen effected between this country and the United States, that 1 need 
not here state it. My opinion is, that the average rate of speed will be 
very considerably increased, and more particularly the comparative speed 
in bad weather, when the engines are liable to be water-logged, and their 
power thereby to be much decreased. 

What would be the cost of the machinery for the vessel you have named, 
fitted with the best material in the best way, with iron boilers, and Hall’s 
patent condensers ? 


Mr. C. Claxtom 
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Mr. Mali's The cost of the machineiy by one of the best makers of marine steam 
Opinums. engines in the kingdom, would be 25,500?., if the engines be of the size 
and description which I have pointed out,nnd as described in this question. 

What would be the objections to building boats, of the size you have 
named, of iron ? What would be the advantage of iron boats, supposing 
these objections did not exist? How long do you think an iron boat 
would last ? How long a wooden one ? 

Although I have formed my own opinions upon the comparative merits 
of vessels built of wood and of those constructed of iron, I do not con¬ 
sider my opiitions deserving of much vi'eight; I, therefore, prefer confining 
my answers to questions upon those subjects upon which I can speak 
M'ith confidence, arising from ample experience. 

Much of the consumption of fuel depends upon the stokers. In Ame¬ 
rica they use a machine to feed the furnace, by which means any boy may 
be an expert stoker, and that great saving of fuel is the consequence— 
what is your opinion ? 

I do not think that tlie use of any apparatus at present in existence (or 
at least with which I am acquainted) for supplying furnaces with fuel, 
would be practicable where so many fires are required, as would be needful 
with a pair of marine engines of 500 horse-power, the same having to be 
subjected to the lurching motions of the vessel caused by stormy weather. 
Theoretically, some of the plans proposed, and even used in stationary 
engines, may appear good; but, certainly, they would not be found so prac¬ 
tically in marine engines. 

What would be the consumption of coal per horse-power per hour, allow¬ 
ing the assistance of winds to be equivalent to the wastage ?—Welsh, New¬ 
castle, Anthracite. Are there auy objections to use the last-named ? 

I have not the least doubt but a pair of engines, as above described, may 
be worked up to 400 horse-power, which is quite sufficient in fine weather, 
with 16cwt. of Newcastle coal per hour, or about 4 lbs. per horse-power, if 
the process of supplying pure water to the boilers be adopted, and the 
other improvements which I have laid before the Committee on Steam 
Navigation to India vid the Red Sea. Some sorts of Welsh coal answer 
nearly as well as the Newcastle coal, in some furnaces in which it will burn 
, freely, which, however, is not the case with all boilers. 

Do you know they are now j America using the Anthracite coal with 
great success in Steam N.'ivigation ? 

The coal of this country, termed Anthracite, is very different to the coal 
bearing that name in the United States; at any rate, a few easks which 
I imported from thence a short time ago for experimenting upon was very 
different, being more incombustible. 

Are the vessels to which your replies refer, to be constructed with refe¬ 
rence to their constant struggle with the elements for lengthened periods; 
or, are they laid off' with reference solely to those which have sufficed for 
our narrow seas and short passages ? 

In what I have stated, I have entirely had in view Steam Navigation of 
the first-mentioned description ; viz. That in which vessels have to encoun¬ 
ter a “constant straggle with the elements for lengthened periods.” 

In addition to my replies to the above questions, I take the liberty of 
stating that, having examined, with considerable attention, the compre¬ 
hensive plan, now under consideration, of Steam Communication with India 
vtd the Red Sea, I am convinced that it is practicable, and will, if vigorously 
adopted, be successful and profitable. 

In conclusion, I beg to refer to my letter of 19th October to the Com¬ 
mittee, and to state that 1 shall, in a few days, be able to show the advan¬ 
tages in steam-engine boilers as therein mentioned, by showing a large one 
in operation. 

SAMUEL HALL, Civil Engineer, 

Sas/ord, near Noitingham, 

{Adjourned.) 
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Monday, 12/A Novemh^, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. Steward. 
Major Oliphant, 
Mr. A liber. 

Mr. Read. 

Mr. R. Thurburn. 


Captain Nairne. 
Mr. J. H. Pelly. 
Mr. J. P. Larkina. 
Major Turner. 

Mr. Small. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN was examined as follows: 

Chairman.'\ "Vou are of the firm of William Fairbairn & Co., Enffineers. 
at Mill-wall? ^ 

Yes. 

You arc a civil engineer ? 

Yes. 

Are you acquainted with iron steam-boat building ? 

Yes. 

But not with wooden steam-boat building ? 

Not at all. 

You have confined your practice entirely to iron steam-boat building? 

Entirely. 

What steam-boats have you built ? 

Five for Scotland; and, in the first instance, upon a small scale, for a 
canal, and for the Firth of Forth ; we have built two for the Humber ; and 
four for Switzerland; and two for Russia; and one we have upon the 
stocks'; and we have now ten vessels for the Ganges, for the East India 
Company. 

What is the largest sized steam-boat you have ever built ? 

Two hundred and fifty tons, that is the Lancashire Witch. 

Are you aware of there being any boat of larger size than that ? 

Yes ; the Rainbow is much larger. 

Is she the largest iron steam-boat there is ? 

I think not; 1 think there are two building in Glasgow larger than the 
Rainbow; I do not know the dimensions, but I have been informed that 
they are of larger tonnage than the Rainbow. 

Are you of opinion that an iron steam-boat could be made of any size ? 

1 have no doubt of it; and I am of opinion that iron is a very superior 
material for ship-building to wood; I have been convinced of that ever 
since 1 commenced building of iron. 

Would you think an iron steam-boat of 1,500 tons too large? 

Not at all; nor even larger. 

If you were to build a boat of 1,500 tons, what power would you have ? 

Not less than 500 horse. 

% , 

Would you confine yourself to 500 horse, or wohld you have it more ? 

, I would not go muen above 500 horse. 

What would be the length of a steam-boat of 1,600 tons, with 500 horse¬ 
power ? 

I would propose about 220 feet, and 38 feet beam, 24 feet in depth, and 
about 62 feet over the paddle-boxes,, her extrem'S breadth. 

What would be the room you woulH take up for the engines ? 

We should require, for the, engines and boilers, and accommodation for 
sufficient room for firing, about M feet out of the 220. 


Mr. W. Fatrbaint. 
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Does that include stowage for fuel ?* 

Yes, it does, for 800 tons of coal. 

How much of that goes for coals ? 

1 suppose, from 10 to 12 feet. 

What quantity of fuel do you propose to stow in that ? 

Eight hundred tons. ^ 

What length of voyage do you calculate that 800 tons would be sufficient 
for ? 

1 have not made out that part of the calculation. , 

How much space would you have for cabin ? 

We should have, in that case, about 70 feet abaft, and 70 feet forward, 
and the forecastle would require to be taken off. 

Would you have a clear run of 70 feet aft ? 

I suppose you would require the well of the hold for goods, to be taken 
off that, and probably it would not be more than 00 feet aft. 

How do you divide the fore part ? 

Into a fore-hold, a large steerage cabin, and accommodation for the crew 
on board the vessel. 

How much of that do you propi se for passengers ? 

That would depend, in a great measure, upon the plan of the vessel; 
there is such a variety of ways of dividing vessels in that respect, to suit 
the probable number of passengers. 

Whereabouts wouhl be the stowage of the coal ? 

I propose to take alumt J2 feet of the whole width of the vessel, and also 
to stow in the hold. 

Not forward ? 

No, as little forward as you can. 

Mr. Aiibcr.] Is the 80 feet occupied by the engines and the coal taken 
out of the centre of tiie ship, leaving 70 feet abaft and forward for other 
purposes ? 

1 suppose it to be about the centre. 

Mr. Larkins.} The 220 feet in length is between perpendicular, I sup- 
pose'? 

Between the perpendiciuurs 

Chairman.'] What would be the immersion of a steam-boat of that size, 
with her 800 tons of coal aboard ? 

My calculation is that her immersion would be 14 feet, and her displace¬ 
ment would be equal to 2,200 tons; that would include the hull, decks, 
rigging, steam-engines, water in the boilers, stores, and 350 tons of goods, 
including the ])asscngers, and 800 tons of coal. 

How many passengers do you include in that? 

1 take the passengers at about forty to fifty tons, and I suppose that the 
goods might be 300 tons. 

Besides ship stores ? 

Yes. 

Do you propo.se to have tanks? 

Yes. It would also be a consideration whether Hall’s condensers would 
be used, and distilling apparatus. 

You say the immersion would be 14 feet; what would be the immersion 
of a M’oo’deo vessel of the same size, and with the same cargo, under all 
similar circumstances, except being made of wood ? 

I should apprehend from 15 feet 0 inches to 10 feet. 

Therefore the difiercnce would be about two feet? 

Probably from twenty inches to two feet, but I have not computed that 
with accuracy. i 

Have you calculau d what would be the weight of an iron vessel of that 
kind? , . , 

Yes. With her pteam engines, and decks and rigging, and altogether, 
1 calculate tlie total weight to be 1,110 tons. 
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What would a wooden vessel of that size, under the same circumstances, Mr. w. Vavrbaim. 
weigh ? — 

From 1400 to 1500 tons. The comparative weight of an iron to a timber 
built steam ship of 1500 tons would be, including stores and rigging, as 
700 to 1000, or in the ratio of 7 to 10, being a diminution of one-third of 
the weight, exclusive of the superior strength and durability of the vessel. 

Is that calculation made from any expericsce which you have bad ? 

Yes. I am not capable myself of calculating the weight of a wooden vessel, 
but I have received that from such authorities as 1 can de]>cnd upon. I 
know quite accurately, to a ton, what would be the weight of a vessel of 
iron; and I make the proportion as 7 to 10, and then witn her engines and 
• water in the boilers, the proportion will be as 4 to 5, or a saving of about 
one-fifth ; and then, when she is fully loaded with goods, passengers, and 
800 tons of coal on board, the proportion would be reduced to one-eighth, 
or as 2200 is 2560 tons. 

Mr. Thurburn.'] What would be the difference in the displacement ? 

Nearly two feet; there is an absolute saving in the hull of the vessel in 
weight of .300 tons, and that is a constant saving which would be always 
the same, whether she was loaded or not. 

Chairman.'] Would not that make a greater difference than two feet in 
the displacement ? 

I think not, when loaded. 

Mr. Auber.] When you have got everything on board, with passengers 
and cargo and all, does it only make one-eighth difference ? 

Only one-eighth difference in the weight of the whole. Then it must be 
borne in mind that in addition to the advantages of saving of weight, there 
will be a great saving of space. I have computed that, and I find that w'e 
shall save at least nine inches round the sides. We shall increase the 
capacity of the vessel nine inches all round, and we shall also increase the 
depth in the same proportion; and at that computation we gain 11,448 
cubic feet in stowage. 

Chairman.] How many tons would that give capacity for? 

I believe 280 tons, which gives great facilities for carrying cargoes, and 
would enable this iron vessel of 1500 tons to take nearly 300 tons more 
goods upon the same draught of water as a wooden vessel built to the 
same model. 

Does your experience tell you that an iron vessel makes more way 
through the water than a wooden vessel, with the same power upon her ? 

Yes; in every instance we have greater speed with an iron boat than 
with a wooden, and arising particularly from the circumstance that the first 
section of displacement is much less, consequently a less power is required 
to propel the vessel. 

If you were to build an iron vessel of 1500 tons, what thickness of plate 
would you use ? 

1 have computed that also. The thickness of the plates for the keel 
would be five-eighths, half-inch for the bottom and bilge, seven-sixteenths 
for the sides up the water-line, and three-eighths from that point up to the 
level of the deck. I have also made encpiirics with reference to the size of 
the plates, and 1 find we can get them rolled perfectly sound and good* at 
2 feet wide, and about 7 feet long for the wide plates, and a considerable 
proportion woidd be 18 inches in width, and then wc would get them as 
long as 12 feet. 

As you diminish in breadth you increase in length ? 

Yes; we find the vessel much stronger by having them narrow than wide, 
and in a vessel of that magnitude I should dlso^propose that she be rivetted 
all flush joints, and counter-sunk rivets. Those are to be rivetted firmly to 
angle irons 2 feet asunder. Then would come the question of staying the 
vessel, that is the bulk-heads, and diagonal trusses, with plates at heads 
and heels. 

Do you propose to have bulk-l^ifls ? . • 

Yes-. 4 ' 

You propose to make the vessel in several compartments? 

- Q 
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Yes; and I would propose to carryall the angle irons up double; and 
stronger gunnel iron in tne engine-room, than in other parts of the vessel, 
on account of the action and vibration produced by the machinery. And 
again, I would propose that the bottom of the vessel should be strengthen^ 
with three strong water-tight bulk heads, or more; and three others with 
framed openings to go through ail the way from the bottom to the deck. 

Would yon have them in equal divisions ? 

As equal as you can have them to divide into cabins end en^ne-room, 
and so on. And again, I v«ould propose six others, forming cross stays as 
high as the lower deck, with o{>enings; and those openings should commu¬ 
nicate with the bold, so that you could stow the cargo, or remove it; and I 
should propose that a small railway, with a truck carrying goods, should 
run right along, for the purpose of carrying goods in and out. Upon that 
principle, I think the vessel would be found infinitely stronger than any 
timber-built vessel whatever. 


Mr. Larkins.'] Have you formed any estimate of the expence of building 
an iron vessel of that class ? 

I have. I compute that a vessel completely equipped with all her rigging, 
stores, and neatly-fitted cabins, and 600 norse-power, would cost about 
(10,000/. 

With engines and sails, and all complete, ready for service ? 

Yes. 

And all her cabin fittings? 

Yes. I am supposing that she is neatly fitted. 

Major Turner.] Out of the 60,000/. how much do you compute for the 
engines ? 

21,500/. T will state the particulars ; for the hull, 16,500/. 

Mr. Tkurhuru.'] That is the iron part, and bulk heads ? 

Yes. The decks, rigging, anchors, cables, and cabins, and so on, I have 
taken at 20,000/. ; the Steam-engines and boilers at 21,500/. ; and I have 
added for contingencies 2,000/. 

Major Turner.] Would the boilers be iron or copper ? 

Iron boders. 

Chairman.] How long do veu think the iron boilers would last? , 

I believe the life of an iron boi.or is about four years. 

Hovp long would a copper boiler last ? 

Probably about six. 

Not more ? 

I think not more ; it depends upon circumstances. 

Which do you think is the cheapest in the end ? 

1 should conceive that an iron boiler would be cheaper, even if it is re¬ 
newed at the end of four years. 

If you were going to fit a vessel to remain in the East Indies, which 
would you fit her with ? 

I should be disposed to try iron. 

How would you have it replaced, in case of accident ? 

Send them out from here; you would require workshops for repairs, at 
the stations. 

What boilers are used by the East India Company for the Ganges boats ? 

I do not know. Maudslay makes the engines for those. 

Do you make engines ?. 

Yes. 

Did you make the engines for the Neoka ? 

Yes. 

What boilers were ^ 

Iron. 

Mr. .ftaw//.] When yptnigid that you y>oold recommend iron boilers in 
India in preference to ccype^.are you awarg that old copper would sell 
for within five per cent of tne cost of new in India ? 
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No; I was not awaj'e of that. That ;wouId alter my opinion. 

Chairman7\ What would be the difference in the expence of an iron boiler 
and a copper boiler of the same dimensions ? 

The copper would be fully treble. 

Mr. Thurburn.^ What thickness of plate would you recommend ? 

From three-eighths to seven-sixteenths, and in some parts half an inch. 

Major Tumer."] In case of old copper selling for so much, you said you 
would prefer copper boilers? 

In the event of old copper selling so high; only it must be remembered 
that the weight will be much decreased by their being worn away. 

Mr. Thurburn.'] Is not copper less liable to be injured by the action of 
the salt-water, than iron ? 

Yes; where an incrustation takes place it is apt to injure any vessel, 
when there is an intense heat on one side, and that of boiling water upon 
the other. 

From what you have beard of Hall's Condensers, would you recommend 
them ? 

1 think they are very good for Steam-boats; I am not partial to com¬ 
plexity of machinery,- nor do I think that the vacuum is quite so perfect 
by cooling the outer surfaces, as by coming at once into coittact with the 
injection of the steam ; but I think there is a great saving in the boilers— 
they are very complicated. 

And, therefore, there might be a difficulty in having them in the East ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Auber,'\ On account of the difficulty of getting them repaired ? 

Yes ; in the event of accidents ; there is an immense number of tubes. 

Major OUphant.^ Suppose by any accident a hole were knocked in the 
bottom of an iron steamer, docs it occur to you that it could be remedied, 
or must she go to the bottom ? 

I think there is no difficulty in stopping it, if you find out where the hole 
takes place ; all the ribs of the vessel might be so prepared that you might 
have it cross-barred and stopped up with timber and oakum, or any thing 
else, with much greater facility than in the case of a timber-built vessel. 
There is another advantage, which is this—that if a hole was knocked in, if 
she was upon a roi-k with a heavy sea, she would cither bulge the plate in, 
and put it out of shape, or she would tear the plate; but she would not 
splinter nor start the joints: there is no danger ot her going to pieces. 

ChairmaH.'] The injury would be merely local ? 

It would be quite local. 

With respect to the jdates, what thickness would you give ? 

Five-eighths ; and half an inch below, and three-eighths up the side. 

Do you think that with that thickness, the iron would lose its elasticity 
so much as to make it brittle ? 

No; I am quite confident it would not. I am engaged in a series of 
experiments upon that subject now, which I expect will prove that the iron 
is infinitely stronger than timber. 

Are you apprehensive of corrosion or oxidation at all ? 

No ; my experience goes to prove that there is no corrosion when tlie 
result is in action ; whether it arise from tlic vibration of the parts which I 
think it does, in some measure; as in a railway; if you take the bars of a 
railway and allow them to remain one single month without the carriages 
running upon them, a rapid oxidation takes place. But if you keep them 
in use, there is no appearance of corrosion on any part of them. I had a 
vessel upon the Firth of Forth, composed of plates one-eighth inch thick, 
that has been now seven years employed; and the plates are as good as the 
first time that she was set to work. 

Supposing she lay by for a month ? 

' She would corrode— a very rapid eerrosion would take place in dock; but 
AOt.BQ much in running water. 

Supposing the iron was galvanized, would that prevent the corrosion ? 


Mr. W. Fairbairk 
nth Nov. 1838. 
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Vt. it. Fairbairn. It might to a certain extent; but lam satisfied that if you keep the vessels 
action, you will have no corrosion. 

But a vessel cannot always be in action ? 

ft will not corrode below the water. All that is necessary is, above the 
water line to keep her painted. The old paint and blisters to be carefully 
scraped off before the new paint is laid on. She will not corrode at the 
water line, unless the plates are exposed with no paint upon them; but if 
you keep them properly painted, and prevent the action oi the atmosphere, 
there will be no corrosion. 

Will there be no corrosion at the joints ? « 

None whatever. 


None at the rivets ? 

The rivets are so tight that the metals are incorporated, or nearly so. 

Would there not be a little sweating in the vessel, and would not that 
produce corrosion ? 

No; there is always a little bilge-water which keeps her nice. 

Would there be any bilge-water in an iron vessel ? 

There is always a little from the engines, which does no harm but good. 

Captain Nainie.'] May not yon have a leak from a rivet 1 

I should think not, if the rivet is properly put in. 

Are there not constant complaints in ships of the tanks ? 

Itcnust arise from their being badly made. Even good boilers when well 
mad^eak frequently, from the expansion and contraction of the metals, 
from their standing cold at one time and being very intensely forced with 
fire at another. Thai is an effect upon the metal, which 1 think would not 
take place in the shell of a ship. 

C/iairmmi.] Would there not be considerable heat in the centre of the 
vessel where the engines are? 

Yes ;,but there is always the passage of air which wmuld keep the tem¬ 
perature down. You have the temperature of the sea on one side, and 
you have the temperature of the air outside of the boilers in the interior. 
Then if there are any bad rivets, they show themselves when the vessel is 
at first afloat, and ought to be taken out and replaced with good ones. 
If leakage takes place at all, it is from defective workmanship. 

Mr. Auber.'] Are we to inidt'rt.i,and that in no part it is liable to corro¬ 
sion, supposing she is Ijing by for nineteen days, if she has been 
painted above the water-line: you say that that would prevent it there, and 
that underneath there is no liability at all ? 

No; because the atmosphere cannot get at it. 

Then there is a possibility of preventing corrosion entirely ? 

Yes, with care. 

Mr. LarldnsJ] Are there any iron steamers in her Majesty’s service ? 

1 am not aware of any. 

What would be the effect of an eighteen-pound shot striking the side of 

an iron vessel ? ^ • 

I think it is the best description of vessel for war, from the circumstance 
that numbers of men arfe maimed and killed from splinters of timber. In 
titis case the ball would go right through and clear all before it. 

Would there not be great difliculty in stopping a leak under those cir¬ 
cumstances ? 

I think not. 

Would it not make a larger hole in an iron side than in a wooden one ? 

No. I am of a totally different opinion : I think it would give a much 
smaller hole. 

Mr. Auber.] Can youstate lowhatdraughtthe vessel would be brought dowit 
with only the engine^ on board, without any coals, or passengers, 6r cargo t 

I coulil not give a correct answer to that question. i 

Captain ’Nairne.] With reference to the expansion you spoke off, fron? 
heat and cold in irto', would you apprehend any danger from that 
vessel in a hot climate ? • . 

o. " ; 
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Would you apprehend that the rivets might be affected in that way ? 

No; the difference of temperature would be so trifling, that it would 
never affect the rivets. In the whole mass of the vessel I admit that 
she would be longer and more bulky in the ratio of the temperature. But she 
is so elastic in herself, being all composed of malleable iron, that it would 
never affect any single part in the construction. It would enlarge and con¬ 
tract exactly in the ratio of the different degrees of temperature. 

Mr. Thurburn.'] In laying down railroads, must not a separate allowance 
be made for the contraction and expansion ? 

Yes ;'and in the case of the Southwark Bridge, I think it is always higher 
in summer than in Afrinter. Our vessel would be the same; her sides would 
be a little enlarged each way, but it is so trifling that it would not produce 
any effect. 

Mr. Auber.l You have stated that if iron railroads were left untraversed 
for a short time they would easily corrode. Then, with reference to a vessel, 
if she is not brought to her draught of water, what would you do to prevent 
corrosion within the period when she had only the engines on board, and 
the period when she was fully laden ? 

I would put on two coats of oil paint. 1 would as low as I could 
get. 

Major Turner.1 In a vessel of 1,500 tons, to be used on the Indian side, 
how many cabins do you think you could have, giving not less than seven 
feet by eight to each cabin ? 

I do not know. 1 could soon ascertain that. 

Chairman.'] With respect to a 1,500 ton vessel with 500 horse power, 
what would be the mean speed of her under ordinary circumstances ? 

I think she would average twelve miles an hour; in smooth water she 
would go at least thirteen miles. 

Would a wooden vessel of the same power go so quick ? 

1 think not. 

Mr. Larkins.] If she would only go thirteen miles an hour, is not twelve 
rather a high average ? 

Yes ; I am taking it in moderate weather. Upon the whole voyage from 
London to Alexandria she probably would not do more than eleven upon 
the average. 

Chairman.] What would she do with a strong head wind ? 

From eight to nine knots an hour. 

With all her power on ? 

Not if it was blowing very hard ; it is difficult to tell. 

What quantity of coal per horse-power per hour do you calculate ? 

From eight to nine pounds per horse-power per hour. 

Of the beat Newcastle coal ? 

Of the best coal. I should recommend the engines to work expansively, 
because I think there is a great saving by that means. I am not sure that 
it might not be brought down to six or seven pounds an hour. I worked 
on the expansive system, with engines upon a large scale, made at my works 
in Manchester, and we effected a very considerable saving working the 
steam up to a certain point, and then cutting off pretty early in the stroke, 
and expanding out and condensing the usual way, we found a great 
saving. 

What would be the size of the boiler? 

I have not made that calculation 

What would you recommend ? * 

I should prefer the circular boiler. 

If you used the Circular boiler, what would be the size of that? 

About thirty-two or thirty-three feet long. 

Mr. Thurburn.] Do you consider that seven or eight pounds would be 
thja average consumption of coal ? 

' 4 WQttid rather say eight. 

. R 


Mr. W. Fairbairtt. 
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Mr. ft’. Ha>.rbat>'n. Mr. Auber.'] What would be the diameter of the cylinder 1 

Sevcuty-eifrlit inches. 

And the length of the stroke ? 

Seven feet. 

Chairman.] What sized wheel would you have ? 

About thirty feet. 

What would be the dip of tbe wheel? 

She would vary ; 1 would put on the divided floats in that case, and we 
would give great facility for altering lliein according to the immersion. 

Mr. Thurburn.] 1 find, if my calculation is correct, that 800 tons of coal, 
at a consumption of eight pounds per horse-power, gives about sixteen 
days and two-thirds consumption ? 

1 dare say that is correct. 

Mr. Ijnrkins.] Are you prepared to say what would be the expense of a 
wooden steamer of the same tonnage '! 

No; 1 have no practice in that. If it is the wish of the Committee, I 
would send up our ship-builder, who would give information upon that 
subject. 

^ajor O/iphant.] Do you propose that this iron vessel should be avail¬ 
able for sailing as well as steamin!r ’ 

Certainly ; she would be rigged also. 

Captain Barber.] You said that the length of accommodation for pas¬ 
sengers abaft would be seventy feet: miglit not the cabins come to the 
engine-room, instead of leaving a well, as you proposed, for the cargo ? 

You would require a hatchway, and you would require tea or twelve feel 
for coal; you might bring the cabins forward on each side right up to the 
engine-room, the small cabins mighi be introduced there. 

You would have a space right up to the engine-room ? 

Yes; there would be two decks. 

What height would ihere be between the first deck and the lower deck ? 

With a poop-deck three feet high, that would give the hold ten feet; and 
then about eight feet and nine feet for the after-cabins. 

What height would be the floor of the first cabins from the water’s 
edge ? 

About four feet: you m v inn • excellent ventillation in any part of the 
ship by putting a fan in the engine-room. 

Mr. Auber.] Would these vessels be available for the purpose of war, in 
case of a war breaking out? 

Certainly: they are infinitely stronger than timber; there is no question 
of that. 

You would not be afraid of giving them two G8-pounders ? 

Not at all; you would have to make them strong. 

Captain Barlm-.] What do you think M ould be the durability of an iron 
vessel of this kind? 

I really cannot say. I only tell you, that I have constructed in Man¬ 
chester a great number of water-wheels, entirely of iron, and we have had 
them twenty years at work, and they are just as good now as when put up, 
end are likelv to be so fifty years hence: and they are more exposed to 
wet and dry than a vessel would be; they appear not to be any worse for 
seven or eight years’ wear ; I think it w ould last for 100 years, if properly 
taken care of. 

Major Ofiphant.] Do you not apprehend that some danger would be to 
be apprehended from the vibration being so great in the case of any accident 
happening? ^ 

1 think not; the greatest danger, if there is any danger at all, would be, 
the rolling in a sea; and if, you compare the strength of an irpn vessel;'^ 
all cu masse, with lU' faiiits whatever, to that of a timber one, w'heii tlie 
plunks are laid edge to edge, and not secured to each other, 1 think yqu 
will see that it is almost impossible that she can give way without tearing 
the plates asunder; for the joints are as strong, or rather stronger than the 
solid plate. 
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Major Turner.'] You consider the 500 horse power to be the best relative 

onnrt.idn in t.hfi tnnnfiffe of 1500 ? * 


proportion to the tonnage of ] 500 ? 
i think so. 


Mr, W, Fftvrhairn, 
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Captain Barber.'] Do you think it would be possible to propel her faster 
with 550 horse power than with 500 ? * 

I am inclined to think that you would get very little, if any more speed : 
to the best of my judgment, that proportion would be good. 

Mr. Auber.] Upon what flooring are the engines placed ? 

They would be placed either upon hard English oak, or upon teak-wood, 
bolted to the cross frames; but 1 prefer them upon angle iron entirely, from 
the circumstance thdt it is much stronger; only the oak is convenient for 
fitting the engines on. I am not sure whether timber at all should be used. 
I am inclined to think that I should fuc them upon iron kelsons. 

Captain Barber.] Have you made any calculation of the difference of 
expense between the repair of an iron boat and of a wooden boat, per annum ? 

I have not. 


What would be a fair per-centage to take per annum for the repair of an 
iron boat? 

I should conceive that three per cent would be quite sufficient upon the 
shell of the boat, including the painting. 

Chairman^\ Yon say an iron boiler would probably last four years, and 
(he boat you think would last seven or eight years without repair? 

1 think the boat would last fifty years, with care: we have no repair upon 
our boats. 

How many boats woidd be required to do the service between here and 
Alexandria, for a monthly dispatch from each place, having thirteen days 
steaming and seventeen days idle each month ? 

It woidd require three vessels; because you might want repairs to the 
machinery, or you might want boilers. You must have a spare vessel. 

Mr. Larkins.] Supposing you received an order to construct an iron 
steamer of 1500 tons, in what time could you complete her? 

In about eighteen months. It would take two years if we were to con¬ 
struct the engines and all: we could build the vessel in eighteen months. 

Chairman ] What iron would you construct her of?—British iron ? 

Yes, .Colebrook Dale or Butterly. We have hitherto used Colebrook 
Dale chiefly. 

Is the British iron as tough as the foreign iron ? 

Yes ; the British iron is very good. It i.s very much improved of late 
years. 

Mr. Thurburn.] From your experience, is the insurance upon iron steam¬ 
boats equally low as upon wooden vessels ? 

Yes; it is the same. 

There is no difficulty in effecting insurance upon them ? 

No ; we have found no difficulty. 

Mr. ^wier.] With reference to wood coming in contact with the iron, 
you say that you would prefer oak, only so far as the engines being iredded 
on it. How would the engines be placed with reference to the two decks ? 

The decks would be nearly dry in the inside. It would not affect the iron 
but where it is alternately wet and dry; then the acidity of the wood is 
objectionable, and it has a tendency to corrode the iron. 

Chairman.] Is there any particular wood you would recommend under 
those circumstances? 

Yes, the African teak wood. '• 

Is not the teak wood very heavy ? 

It is. 

Would you have oak decks ? 

No; I should prefer Dantzic fir decks. 

Mr. Pell^.] What would you calculate the expansion of a vessel 220 feet 
in lengUi with the thermometer at 80® ? 

It would probably be about the twentieth part of an inch in ten feet. 
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Mr, w. fairbaim. Chmrmm.\ But although the temperature would be 80* externally, the 
. jy jgg. temperature internally would be mucirgreater, particularly near the engines: 
' would that have any effect? 

No; I can give j^ou dataAt 212, boiling water, iron expands about one 
tenth of an inch in ten feet; it will not be one inch in the whole length. 
With regard to the comparative safety of wood and of iron, I know an 
instance of an iron vessel in the Humber coming in contact with a large 
stone. She got aground upon a large stone: the effect was that she dinged 
in her bottom perhaps six inches; and all that we did was to put a fire 
under her, and got a screw-jack, and pushed her out again. 

Chairman.'] Are you aware of there being any substitute for coal as fuel f 

I have heard of some preparation. 

Do you know anything of a Frcncji patent that there is ? 

1 have heard of it, but I do not know any particulars of it. 

Do you know whether it takes less room ? 

Less room, I understand. 

Is the consumption greatly diminished ? 

1 do not know as to the qualities of this prepared fuel. 

Do you know Mr. Williams of Liverpool ? 

Yes. 

Are you aware that he has discovered a great improvement in that respect ? 

1 have heard of it; but I do not know anything of the nature of it. 

Would it take up much less room ? 

Certainly it would. 

f Adjourned.) 


Friday, November, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. Pirie, Alderman. 
Mr. Larkins. 

Mr. Read. 

Major Oliphant. 

Mr. MacKillop. 


Mr. P. Auber. 
Mr. Gouger. 
Major Turner. 
Captain Nairne, 


T. A. CURTIS, E^q., Ill the (Jhair. 


WthNov.WM. Captain Barber delivered in plans and drawings of vessels, of 1500, 
1260,1000, and 750 tons, showing the number of passengers they would 
accommodate, giving to every passenger a cabin, and stating that he had 
contemplated doubling of persons in the low-priced cabins, to enable a vessel 
of 1600 tons to carry 100, as estimated in his original calculations; those 
exhibited are in conformity with the comparative estimates delivered 
in last. 

{Adjourned.) 
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Monday, Wth November, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. Read. 
Major Oliphant, 
Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Larkina. 
Mr. Auber. 


Mr. Gou ger. 

Mr. Snoall. 
Captain Naime. 
Mr. MacKillop. 
Mr. R. Thurburn 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. McGregor laird was examined as follows : 

Chairman.'] You are acquainted with steam navigation? 

I am. 

You are not either a shipbuilder or an engineer? 

No. 


Mr. McGregor 
Laird. 
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You are merely acquainted with the facts of steam navigation ? 

Yes. 

Have you been yourself much in steam-boats ? 

A good deal. 

And you have paid great attention to the management of them ? 

Yes. 

And to the speed of them ? 

Yes; to the average speed particularly. 

And to the management of the machinery ? 

Yes. 

• 

Where have you been principally by steam-boats ? 

Principally in St. George’s Channel; and I have been abroad ; I was as 
far as the coast of Africa in company with an iron steamer. 

What was her tonnage ? 

She was very small, only 55 tons ; she was the first iron sea-steamer that 
was built. 

Did she go out herself or was she towed out ? 

She steamed and sailed out. 

Were you aboard of her ? 

No; I was aboard another vessel, a wooden vessel of 120 tons ; should not 
say I have built no vessels, for I built that iron vessel; 1 was in busi¬ 
ness at the time in Liverpool. 

You did not build the wooden vessel ? 

No ; iny brother built the wooden vessel; he is the principal iron steam¬ 
boat builder in the kingdom. 

What should you say is the average speed of a steamer? 

It depends upon the i^ize, power, and displacement. 

What should you say for a vessel of 1500 tons and 500 horse-power ? 

She ought to average 200 or 220 nautical miles per 24 hours. 

What would be the consumption of fuel ? 

A vessel of 500 hdrae-power would consume about 34 to 35 tons a-day. 
The, larger engines are more economical than the smaller ones; they work 
with less friction. 

Should you think that 500 horse-power would be sufficient for a vessel of 
1500 tons ? 

1 should say rather too much, if it was only intended for passengers. 
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^ ^ottld it not be well to havo an excess of power ? 

If you can afford it. 

Would it be a CT^t advantage to the boat ? 

It may be overdone, ..depending upon the nature of the service. There is 
a case in point; now there is the Liverpool, a vessel of 1050 tons or 1100 
tons, she has a 76 inch cylinder and 7 feet stroke, about 460 horse-power. 
I think that vessel would go much faster if she had 100 horse-power less.— 
She put back the other day upon a voyage to New York. 

Do you think if she had boo horse-power instead of 460, that she would 
be a better boat ? 

I think that her average voyages would l>e better. 

Do you know what her draught of water was ? 

She drew when first she left Liverpool 17 feet, including her cargo and 
passengers. 

Do YOU know what she draws without her passengers and cargo ? 

With her engines in, she draws about 13 feet. 

Have you any calculations what she would draw, supposing, instead of 
being made of wood she was made of iron ? 

Yes ; I am resident director of the British American Company ; we are 
going to build an iron vessel of nearly the same size as the Liverpool, or 
about perhaps 100 tons larger, and we expect that she will go upon an 
average draught of water of 11 fret, that is to say, that her starting draught 
will be about twelve feet, and at her arrival at New York about 10, making 
a difference of two feet between the arrival and departure. 

So you put it down as an average draught of 11 feet ? 

Yes. 

When she has got all her coals and cargo in, and her engines, what would 
she draw ? 

About 12 feet. 

Then what would be the difference between her and the Liverpool ? 

A difference of five feet; the Liverpool drew about 17 feet; an iron vessel 
for that voyage to New York would draw about 12 feet, with all her coals 
and cargo, and passengers on board, so that it would be the difference be¬ 
tween 12 feet and 17 feet. 

What do you think would be the weight of a wooden steamer of 1500 tons 
and 500 horse-power witl>'htr t igines in ? 

The weight of the hnl! would be about 1000 tons, and the weight of the 
engines 600 tons ; she would weigh about her own tonnage. 

What would she weigh if she was made of iron ? 

The hull of the vessel would be about 400 or 500 tons lighter, that is to 
say, the hull of the wooden would weigh about 1000 tons, and the other would 
weigh about 500 or 600. 

How many miles should you tliink that a steam vessel might fairly be 
calculated to go in the course of a year, taking ,3000 mile trips ? 

Irdepends a great deal ujion the station, the size and power of the vessel. 
If they are upon a station where they can be easily kept in order, such as 
between Liverpool and New York, you may fairly calcidat^they will do from 
30,000 to 36,000 miles a-year. 

But supposing they were to go to a place where there was not the same 
facility of overhauling, what should you say ? 

1 think 24,000 miles a-year would be as much as you could calculate 
upon, and that you would only do it with very perfect vessels, machinery, 
and very lar^e vessels. The average of the Admiralty packets is about 
15,000 miles a year, but' they arc no guide. In 1834 I procured the aver¬ 
ages of the great majority of the steamers in this country, and I found very 
fevr of them steamed more than 3000 hours per annum, which at the average 
rate of eight miles an hpur, would be about 24,000 miles a-year. 

Do you think the' infMuation w'ould be gained from the experience of the 
Greneral Steam Navigation Company? 

I do not think thgit the Oeueral Steam Navigation Company would be 
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good portico to refer to* they have a very indifferent class of boats as to 
power of engines, and the trips are ^ort; but if you take the common trad¬ 
ing steamers between London and Dublin, or between London and Cork, 
you will find that there are very few vessels that are actually at work more 
than 3000 hours per annum; 1 should say the average would be below 
that. ^ 

Do you think that is in consequence of the necessity of overhauling the 
machinery so often ? , 

There is the overhauling of the machinery and repairs to boilers and lying 
in port. If you take the voyage as between London and New York, I have 
no doubt you may calculate that the vessel may be at sea one half of her time, 
that is to say, she nlay be at sea 15 days out of each month, because the run 
is then continuous, and she has not to come into port and go out of port 
again, which creates delay principally, and loss of time. 

What should you think of a vessel going to Alexandria, for instance? 

A large vessel going from this country to Alexandria, ought to do from 
36 to 40,000 miles per annum ; any vessel above 800 or 900 tons ought to 
do that if she has hrst-rate machinery. 

What should you think a prudent time to allow for overhauling those 
vessels, and how often would you overhaul them ? 

A good steam vessel ought to run between three and four years without 
any serious overhauling. 

Would you, if you were to send forward a new steamer, allows her to go 
three voyages without having her overhauled ? 

I should be very sorry if Me did not go twelve months without having 
her overhauled. As to overhauling, if she wants an 5 'thing, of course it is 
necessary to repair her immediately; but if you mean by overhauling, 
bringing her up to London and putting her in' dock, I would not think it 
necessary. You ought to have a superior engineer, and pay him hand¬ 
somely ; and the vessel ought to run three yeara without any heavy repairs 
that would require 24 hours to make. 

Suppose you were to undertake a steam navigation between this and 
Alexandria, and to have to do it monthly, how many boats would you 
have? 

Three. 

Do not you think that two would do the service ? 

Two would do the service ; but if any accident happened to one, you 
would be without a boat. 

Therefore you would have three ? 

Certainly : the distance to Alexandria is, as nearly as po.sstbie, 2900 
miles from Falmouth ; and if you make twelve voyages there and buck, it 
would be 70,000 miles a-year. If you had only two vessels, I have no 
doubt they would do the w'ork ; but if any accident happened, if one got 
ashore, broke a beam, or met with any serious accident, you would be 
without a vessel; and therefore, 1 do not think you could sdlely un(|ertake 
with the Government to do that line monthly, without three vessels. 

Would it alter your opinion if there was to be a duplicate set of ma¬ 
chinery at each end ? 

I do not think it would alter my opinion, because that would not do away 
with the risk of an accident to the vessel; but as to accidents to the 
machinery, I have no doubt that with first-rate engines to begin with, and 

S er care afterwards, two vessels could do the work ; but it is exceedingly 
!ult to get that care exercised. 

Therefore, according to your own experience, and seeing the difficulty 
of getting proper care exercised, you would recommend three boats ? 

Decidedly ; we fiave a case neatly in point. At present there is a tender 
out for the Halifak mail, which we are thinking of doing something with, 
but we would not undertake to have a vessel to make a monthly voyage to 
and from Halifax, which is a shorter distance than to Alexandria, without 
having three vessels in it. 

What is the distance to Halifax? 

It ia about 2,400 miles from Falmouth to Halifax. 
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Mr.MeOreget What accommodation do yon think, there would be in a 1,600 ton veasel 
giving cabins of seven feet by ten ? 

isrt Nw. 1838. J y°“ would not accommddate many passengers in a steamer 

in that way. Supposing you had. a steamer of 1,^ tons, I suppose that 
‘ would make it about 225 ^twee.n the perpendiculars; out of ^.at you would 

have to take from 80 to 90 feet for the engine-room, that would leave .you 
about 140 feet fof your cabin-deck; now, if you divide that by, seven feet 
and by ten, you will not get a great number of single state-,room8 upon the 
cabin deck; I should say cettainly not more than fifty, and only that 
number upon one deck, by placing the saloon or the dining-room upon the 
upper deck. 

Do yeu calculate the forecastle? * 

No; I take the forecastle for the crew: I carry the cabins right forward 
under the forecastle; I have a case in point just now. In the “President" 
we are building, a vessel of about 1,800 tons; she is a pooped vessel, and I 
find it exceedingly difficult to get the room. 

How many passengers do you propose to take in her? 

One hundred and twenty in the after-cabin, and about the same number 
in the fore-cabin; 240 altogether. Here we have two beds in a state-room, 
so that we have about sixty state-rooms in the after-part of the vessel, not 
upon one deck, but upon the poop-deck also ; the poop is 84 feet long, and 
with all this space, 1 am afraid 1 simll have to reduce the number of state¬ 
rooms to 64 or 66. 

How many passengers do you calculate that a steamer of 1,500 tons, with 
the sized cabins mentioned in the former question, would carry ? 

I should think a steamer of that size from 50 to 00 in single state-rooms 
seven feet by ten feet, 

Captain Barber.] Upon one deck ? 

Yes, upon one deck. 

Ckairnum.] If there was lower accommodation, would that double the 
quantity? 

I am afraid you wquld not get passengers to go in it, for w'e have the 
greatest difficulty in the American trade to do it. The “ British Queen ” is 
a flush-decked ship, and she has a lower cabin-deck lighted with scuttles, 
it is very light and airy; but the passengers object to it, and the con¬ 
sequence is, that I am makifvg the “ President” a pooped vessel, though I 
much prefer a flush-deck for so l*t. ge a steamer. 

Mr. Lurkim.] Speaking of the Liverpool, you said that you thought she 
would have greater speed with less power; did you say that with reference 
generally to the relative proportions of the tonnage and the horse-power, 
or with reference to the peculiar build of the Liverpool ? 

I mentioned it, because 1 think the Liverpool is a vessel which shows 
the possibility of over-powering a vessel of a certain burthen; she is 
narrow- and long—217 feet between the perpendiculars, and only 31 feet 
beam; the consequence of her having these powerful engines is, that the 
paddle shaft is thrown considerably above deck; the paddle boxes, conse¬ 
quently, are above 22 feet high; the weight of the engines about 500 tons. 
If an engine of 300 horse-power, weighing aliout .350 or 60 tons, with a six 
feel stroke, was put into that vessel, and her shaft in consequence got under 
deck, she w-ould go to sea, including the less quantity of coals she would 
require, three feet lighter, and her average results would be better. I do not 
mean to say that when she is perfectly light, she would not go faster with 
her present power; but when she is w-ith her coals for a run of 3,000 miles, 
so deeply immersed as 17 feet, I do say she would be a safer and more 
comfortable vessel,-and make a better passage on tlte average, if she only 
had 360 horse-power, and canted her engines and £uel on 14 feet. 

Captain Barber,] If you were to reduce her length, and increase her 
beam, would your opinion as to her power be altered ? 

Nr»; if you reduce the length, ana increase the beam, I think you would 
get a very uncomfortable vessel. I do not like her proportions; btit I am 
sure if she were reduced in lengtii, and still had the same power in her, she 
pt would be a worse vessel than she is now. 
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Chairman^] What breads of beam \frould you recommend for^ a l.fiOO 
ton vessel for passengers ? , 

A vessel of 1,500 tons I would make about 240 feet long, by 36‘feet 
beam, if for passengers only. , > , ^ 

Would there be any difference in thfe/beam, in your opinion, wbether'she 
was iron or wood ? ^ ^ 

I would not recommend an iron v^^^of 240 feet long. 

And yoii would not recommend al^p^d of 1,500 tons ? 

No; I would not upon this princip^4-my brother and myself have built 
the greatest number of iron vessels in the kingdom ; at present the largest 
we have built is the Rainbow; she is 190 feetlong; she has answered ex¬ 
ceedingly well; but I would not like to jump up 50 feet upon her length at 
once. I would be glad to build a vessel 26 feet longer than the Rainbow; 
it is what we intend doing ourselves. 

What would be your apprehension of increasing the length ? 

That we have not had sufficient experience of iron to know exactly the 
way in which the straining in a long vessel of that sort, affects it; that 
when you get to that immense size, the vessel being all malleable iron¬ 
work, it would be very difficult to handle the different parts ; and if there 
is any mistake made, it would be fatal to iron-boats for some time. I would 
not like to take the risk. ' * 

Would not there be an increase of the thickness of the plates propor¬ 
tioned to the size of the vessel ? 

That increase is just what 1 am afraid of; the difficulty of working and 
handling them, would be so great; an iron boat is composed of small por¬ 
tions rivetted together; and when you get to heavy plates, they are difficult 
to handle. I should have no objection to build an iron vessel of 12 or 1,300 
tons, but not 240 feet long. 

What would be the length of a vessel of 1,300 tons ? 

The vessel we proposed to build, is 220 feet long, and 36 feet beam. 

Do you think there would be all the increased risk, with an increase of 
20 feet upon that ? 

Yes ; 1 think that it is a bold stroke to lay down one now of 220 feet 
long, considering that she is 30 feet longer than any that has been built 
yet. 

Did not the same apprehension exist with respect to the length of a 
vessel like tlie Rainbow, before she was built ? 

She was built entirely for river navigation, to run between London and 
Ramsgate; if she had been built'for a sea-going vessel, or if we had had 
any idea that the General Steam Navigation Company would have placed 
her upon a sea station, she would have been a very different vessel. 

What is the thickness of the plates ? 

Three-eighths at bottom. 

What is the thickness near the keel ? 

1 think the keel is half an inch. 

Putting aside your® apprehension as to the length of the vessel, what 
would you recommend as the thickness of iron plates for a 1,500 ton vessel ? 

They ought to be at least three quarter inch from the bottom, and to be 
double rivetted. 

X Have you seen the new system'of rivetting of Mr. Fairbairn ? 

1 have not seen it in operation. 1 have seen the machinery. 

Have you never seen any specimen of the rivets that has been so done ? 

No; 1 never have. I do not think it is applicable to a boat; you could 
not brfngthe boat to it: the machine is a fixed maohin^'; you have to take 
the boiler to the machine-rnow it would be impossible' to bring a boat of 
1,500 tons to the machine. 

Could not they take the machine to the boat ? 

1 am afraid not. 

Is it Worked by steam ? ^ 

Yes; it is a very in^nious thing; but I think it is only applicable to 
one particular description of boilers. I do not think they could make a 
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Mr McGregor mjinne boiler with it; but I hare never seen it in operation, and therefore 
rfl. 1 cannot say. 

\9th Nov. 1838. Captain Barber.} {Supposing you had to build a steamer 225 feet in 
length, would you prefer building it of wood or of iron ? 

It would depend upon whether the vessel was for myself, or for other 
people that 1 was connected with. For myself, 1 would take the risk, and 
build her of iron; but for others I would hot. I took the risk of the first one; 
and, of course, the Bainbo^ was a risk in some measure; but they were 
built fbr very difierent work from that of crossing regularly the Bay of 
Biscay, or going against the South-west Monsoon. 

Chai'hnan.} Was the Rainbow built entirely at your suggestion ? 

No; the Rainbow was built under contract with thetjeneral Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company. 

Where was she built ? 

At Liverpool, by my brother, Mr. John Laird. 

Was it your suggestion that she should be built of that length ? 

It was my brother’s model; she is 190 feet between the perpendiculars, 
and 26 feet beam, and draws five feet water. 

You have no apprehension about this vessel of 1,300 tons, and with 36 
feet beam, that you are going to build ? 

None whatever. 

What will be her draught of water 1 

When going to sea with her cargo and fuel on board, her draught of 
water will be 12 feet. 

Mr. Read.} Do you propose to build her with compartments ? 

Yes; the Rainbow has seven bulk-beads. 

How many would you propose in this vessel ? 

From seven to ten—wc shall put them wherever we can get them ; for we 
consider them a great cause of safety in that description of vessel. 

Chairman.} How would you contrive with respect to engine-room ? 

In the Rainbow, the engine-room is about 40 feet long. Between the 
engine and the boiler there is an iron bulk-bead, with an aperture through 
it like an archway about seven feet deep, so as to allow the firemen to go from 
the engine-room into the boiler ; we find that of great service in her—there 
is not the least tremulous iaotion in the vessel. 

That would hardly act as a bulk head ? 

The great secret of building an iron boat, is to keep the iron as much 
edgeways as possible. As long as you can keep iron edgeways, you have 
streng^th, and it is almost impossible to bend it; those bulk-heads are to 
prevent the bottom springing up, and to isolate the holds, cabins, and 
engine-room from each other, so that a leak in one would not afiect the 
other part of the vessel. 

Has the Rainbow strained in any way whatever during these heavy gales 
of wind ? 

I am informed not at all. 

Did she make no water at all during that time ? 

So they informed me, when I was on board the other day. As a proof that 
she does not strain, the people on board assured me that there is not the 
slightest creaking in the joiner’s work of the cabin, which is a sure sign 
that there is no working oi the vessel’s frame or sides; and, in fact, if an iron 
vessel once works, it is all over with her; she wiU break in two: the'only 
thing is to keep her perfectly stiff and immovable. . 

Mr. Zarilrtns.] Is there any tremulous motion in an irolQ vessel ? * 

None in the Rainbow. * . , 

Captain Barber.} Do you conceive that the machinery would last longer 
in an iron vessel, than in a wooden ? 

I do not see why it 

'Do you think that if a wooden vessel works, that working of the 
wooden vessel is a counteraction of the wori^ifig of file machineiy, and must 
cause great frictioh ’ 
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1 have known very weak vessels have their xnachineiy in a longtime, 
that had a good foundation-plate. X do not mean to say that a ^eak Tee8<|l 
is a good thtng to put the machinery in. 

CAairman.1 You said thi^ there was no tremulous motion in the Rainhow; 
does that arise from her engine being placed in any particular way ? 

1 do not know whether it is that,, necause in other boats we have built 
there is no tremulous motion. The Rainbow has an upright engine, what 
we call a steeple ensine; it was made in that way on account of its light¬ 
ness, and the vessel being intended for the riwer, a light draft of water was 
required; but we built another for Mr. Assheton South very lately, which, 
if any thing, has less motion than the Rainbow; you cannot feel her 
engines moving, and«they are beam engines, of a very different make. 

Is that an iron boat ? 

It is. 
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What is your opinion about corrosion ? 

I do not think there is any corrosion in iron vessels; we have never found 
any corrosion in an iron boat as long as you keep them moving. It is 
extraordinary, and I believe that some law may be found out to account for 
that, but at present we have never seen the slightest appearance of decay 
or corrosion in any of the iron boats we have built. 

How is it just above the water’s edge ? 

It is equally good there. 

Are not you obliged to keep it constantly painted over ? 

They do not get painted any more than a common ship gets painted; an 
instance happened a twelvemonth ago: a vessel called the Garry Owen, 
that my brother built about four years since, to run between Limunck and 
Kilrusn, at the mouth of the Shannon; that vessel carries deck-loads of 
cattle—pigs chiefly. She is a vessel of about 300 tons, apd her boilers 
were taken out about a twelvemonth ago perfectly rotten, like brown paper, 
and the bottom of the iron vessel immediately below the boiler was as 
sound as the day it came out of the manufacturer’s hands, both inside and 
out. I fancy that it is to be accounted for upon the same principle as the 
fact that the iron rails upon railways, as long as the carnages run upon 
them do not decay at all, at least the oxidation is scarcely perceptible, 
but if you take the carriages off them, or if you put a rail of similar dimen¬ 
sions upon the ground alongside of it, the rail that is not run upon decays 
very fast. 

Is there no symptom of oxidation in the joining of the iron work ? 

No. 


Nor under the rivets? 

No; the rivetting is much stronger than the plate itself. 

Mr TAurdurn.] Then to prevent that taking place, you would require to 
keep the vessel constantly in motion ? 

Ir you lay an iron vessel up in still water she will decay, but not in run 
ning water. 

Mr. Auber.] If she is painted would she decay ? 

She would decay just like a bar of iron does, if it is laid upon the ground ; 
the paint scales off from thee oxidation going on below it; but if you keep it 
in motion it will not decay. It is a curious subject, and 1 hope some of the 
scientific men of the day will take it up. 

You have had a great deal to do with steam navigation, and you have had 
something to do with the East India Company. What is your opinion with 
regard to the best means of effecting a communication between this country 
and India. What stages would you propose to perform it in, and what 
number of vessels would you have of 1200 or 1 5<f0 tons ? 

Supposing yon determined to carry out what Is called a comprehensive 
plan to .Calcutta; I think you should have a station in the Red Sea, at the 
island of Perim. 

You would make Alexandria the first thing ? 

Yes; I ntade,#ut a memorandum some time ago upon the miestion, tak¬ 
ing fihe distanciOT and the time, which, if the Committee wish, I will read 
over. 
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The same was read ^ follows: 

; . ^ S ' ' ' 

“ MemOraodam of the cost of keemng wp a monthly communication by 
steam ships of 1300 tons burthen and 400 horse-jpower, to and from 
Falmouth and the ports of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 


Distance and Time. 

Miles. Days. 

Falmouth to Alexandria, calliqg at Malta .. ,. .. 2,900 14 

Alexandria toSuez (by ironateam-boats to Cairo, and land con¬ 
veyance to Suez) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 

Suez to Perim . 1,250 6 

Perim to Madras. .. v .. 2,700 13 

Madras to Calcutta .. ,. .. .. 800 4 

Three days detention at Perim and Madras . .. 3 


Calcutta Mail out .. .. .. .. 7,650 45 

Bombay Mail to Perim .. . .. 25 

Perim to Bombay .. 1,700 8 

Two days at Perim . .. 2 


36 

Pritiu- Cost. 

. £ 

Three vessels between Falmouth and Alexandria, at 40,000/. each .. 120,000 

Two vessels between Suez and Perim, at 40,000/ each. 80,000 

Three vessels between Perim and Calcutta . 120,000 


Two vessels between V&sim and Bombay .. 

# 

Two iron boats between Alexandria and Cairo, at 7,500/. each 


£3-20,000 

80,000 


£400,000 

15,000 


Coal Depots. 


£415,000 


Falmouth, Alexandria, Perim, Bombay, and Calcutta, each to bold 1,200 
tons, at 4,000/, each .. “ . 20,000 


Prime Cost .. .. 435,p00 


Annual Expenses. 

Annual charge to perpetuate the property, at 20 per cent, per annum, as 

per statement .... . 87,000 

Annual charge for floating establishment, as per statement, 3,515/. each 

for ten vessels * * .. .35,150 


Annual Expense of Fuel. 

Falmouth to Alexandria: 

Twenty-four voyages of fourteen days each, at 30 tons per diem, 10,080 

tons at an average cost of 30s. per ton . 

Alexandria to Cairo .. . .. „ '. 

Suez to Perim :— 

Twenty-four voyages of six days each, at 30 tons per day, 4,320 tons at 
3/. per too 
Pwriro to Calcutta: 

Twenty-four voyages of seventeen days each, at 30 tons per day, 12*240 

tons at 3/. per ton . . 

Perim to Bombay : 

Twenty*four voyages of eight days each, at 30 tons per day, 6,766 
at 3/. per ton .. .. ... .. .. 

Annual expense for engine stores, oil, tallow, &c., at 7501. each vessel 

Establishment on board coal-hulks at the five stations, at 600/. each .. 

Floating establishment on board iron steamers on the Nile 


16,120 

2,000 


12,960 


36,720 


17,280 

7.600 

2.600 

. 3^770 



£220,000 
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Estimated Receipts. 


Sixty p mea yw each wxvi at 1001. nett* .. . • £144,000 

Parcela, specie, and Taloables, at 600/. each way .12,000 

Oovernin^t gra|it .. . 100,000 


£266,000 

Isn 10 per oent. commission on 166,000/. passage-money and freight.. 16,600 

• £240,400 

Less expenses .. .. 220,000 

Profit .£20,400 

Upon a eapitid investeCl of 450,000/. 

Major Olifhant.l You propose to make Perim one of the stations. Is 
Perim inhabited ? 

No, I have understood not. 

Chairman.'] Do you know any thing about the possibility of approach to 
Perim? 

1 believe there is an excellent harbour there. 

Do you know what quantity of water there is? 

There is abundance of water. 

Is there any fresh water to take in there ? 

There is not; but that you can easily get from the opposite coast. 

Captain Barber.] Do you think there would be any difference in the 
strain of a vessel navigating between this and New York and between this 
and Alexandria taking the year through ? 

, The Alexandrian voyage is a bagatelle in comparison with that to New 
York. A vessel ought to last much longer going to Alexandria than going 
to New York. 

Mr. Auber.] Supposing a company was going to start and to have three 
vessels to run to Alexandria, would you recommend the Company to have 
one of iron out of the three? 

Certainly. 

Mr. Gouger.] Would you rather have all three of iron ? 

As my own personal opinion, 1 think the iron are far superior both in 
strength, durability, and economy in working; but when 1 am asked to 
recomu&end others to take iron vessels exclusively, and risk the success of 
the scheme upon what must yet be considered an experiment, I cannot do it. 
I know pretty well what a wooden vessel will do from practice, but I only 
know from analogy what an iron boat of 1200 or 1500 tons would do; there¬ 
fore I consider it premature to hinge the success of any part of this scheme 
upon iron vessels exclusively. It vill be observed that I have proposed 
to have in all ten vessels. Now you may save one vessel out of those by 
running the vessel from Suez to Bombay throughout, and cariying the 
Calcutta passengers to and from Perim to Suez; but I do not think you 
can do with less than six vessels upon the other side and three on this, in 
order to ensure a monthly communication of the mails. 

That would include the Bombay vessels ? 

Yes; I calculate that the Calcutta vessels would never go higher than 
Perim, because the distance from Perim to Calcutta being 3900 miles, I 
think that is quite work enough; and then that tlieBomb^ vessels would 
carry the passengers from Perim to Suez and from Suez to Perim. 

Do you take Ceylon ? 

The vessels would, of course, stop at Point de Galle or Trincomalee. 

What price do you put the coals at between tlus and Alexandria ? 

Thirty shillings a%)n. 

At what price between Suez and Calcutta ? 

At 3/. a ton upon the average; that is, allowing that price to cover the 
depreciation whicn 1 calculate to be abopt 15 per cent, per annum. 

Major OUpha^] Do you make any calculation for the expense upon the 
canal ? 

No. I calculate that a small steamer would take the passengers from 
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Alexandria to Cairo by Rosetfa. We bnih a email iron steam^bo^ fdr the 
Pacha, that has made that passage Irequeptly. 

Ckaihnan.] -What do yon put for wear and tear ! , , . 

I allow iO per cent, to perpetuate the property"; that is S pw cifent. in* 
terest, 6 .per cent, insurance, and 10 per cent, wear and tear; and I tiiink 
this would only suffice for passenger vessels of large sise; to 90 per 
cent, ought to be allowed on small steamers carrying goods and passengers. 

Is that amount for insurahce formed upon any experience, or upon 
supposition ? 

You can insure a coasting steamer here at 6/. per annum; and 1 expect, 
and I am pretty sure they will do large steamers at less premium than the 
coasting ones. I understand that they paid eight guineas per cent, uppn 
the Great Western, but I think that is merely because it was the first 
vessel, and that it will come down to 51. per cent. 

Major Olipfutnt.'] What size do you propose to have the steamers upon 
the Nile? 

About 125 or 120 feet long. 

What cabin accommodation ? 

A cabin accommodation for thirty or forty passengers. I never was in 
Egypt; but 1 fancy she would make the run from Alexandria to Cairo in 
36 hours: she would go by Rosetta. I should have the steam-boats to 
draw about three feet of water. 

In 36 hours would you notj require to accommodate all the passengers 
with berths ? 

I calculate upon two boats. 

Mr. Auber.] Does yojir plan calculate upon ten vessels or upon nine ? 

Ten vessels- 

Chairman.] What number of passengers do you intend to take, and what 
do you consider will be tlie income ? 

I consider that sixty passengers each way would be a very liberal cal¬ 
culation : that would be about 1,400 passengers per annum, going and 
coming from Egypt; I have put them down at 100/. net, or 144,000/.; and 
the parcels, specie, and valuables, about 500/. each way, 12,000/.; 1 make 
a total of 256,000/., and then I put down Government grant, 100,000/.; 
because I feel assured ycv can possibly do it to make it a profitable 
speculation without the assistance of Government. 

When you say “ the Government,” do you mean the East India 
Government ? 

And our own Government together. I propose to relieve the Government 
from the Malta mail; it would not take much time to drop the Malta mail 
upon the road, and you might do the Gibraltar; but they have a contract at 
present for that. They pay 30,000/. per annum now for a weekly mail to 
and from Gibraltar. 

Major Oliphant.] Do you calculate anything for postages in your 
scheme ? 

No. I fancy that if the Government allow a grant, they would insist 
upon having that. 1 might state, that in ray calculation of the time, I con¬ 
sider that it is rather understated ; for there is nothing to prevent the India 
iiai! from being carried at the same average rate as the American mail is 
by the Great Western at present; and the average upon all her voyages is 
above 210 to 215 knots per day. 

Mr. Auber.] Have you taken into consideration the monspon ? 

Yes ; I have thought a good deal about the south-west monsoon: 1 think 
it would make a difierence of three days upon the p^age from Bomibay 
to Perim. 

Chairman.] Not more ? , . 

Not more: the distahimm .1,700 miles to Perim. 

You allow at preset*! eight days ?* 

Yes; and I would put down eleven in the south-west monsoon. The 
Calcutta vessel, I ptesttme, would run down their westing about -^o 
degrees to the northward of the line. ' 
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IV^or O&jpAan#.] l>o,yo«{^paie^ 

Perim. . , , 

Yes* 

Are you aware that, it is fomd that if a Tessel is going agaii$i»t< ^^ 
monsoon, it is better to go four or five points to the wind, timn. to ^ if a 
direct course ? _ , ^ , 

1 am aware that it is a'favourite doctrihe of the Admiralty steam men: 
It once happened to myself to be] obliged tf beat down the Channel in 
a steamer, beamse we had not power to go a-head. This heresy, if I may 
so term it, arose from the description of the Admiralty steamers; 
are ships with engine^ in them, and have not power in a head-sea to keep 
steerage-way, upon them; consequently, were obliged to beat to windward 
undqr canvass, and hence arose the opinion, that, because they could not 
do it, no one else could, and that it was unsafe to steam against a heavy 
head-sea. 

Mr. Attier.l Are you decidedly of opinion that, with a vessel of 1,500 
tons and 500 norse-power, you could make head against the monsoon 1 

Decidedly. 

And that she could go 160 miles.,a-day ? 

Yes ? I would stake any reputation 1 have upon its being done with a 
proper vessel, ^d engines and coal, and a good steam Captain. 

CAairman.] If the iron vessels draw so much less water, as the difference 
of 12 to 17, would not their speed be proportionably increased? 

Decidedly. 


tfrt^e0rig«r 
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Then she would make more than ten miles an hour ? 

I should say there would be no difficulty in having an iron vessel to make 
a much greater average. I shall be very much disappointed, if the iron 
vessel we are going to build for the American trade does not make her 
passage in from eleven to twelve days. 1 believe that she will beat every¬ 
thing, and average 230 to 240 knots per day. 


Major Olip/uint,} Were you acquainted with the Berenice or the Atalanta? 

Yes. 

Should you consider that their engines were sufficient to propel the vessels 
against the monsoon ? 

1 know the Semiramis, at the time she was purchased, was the most 
powerful vessel in the kingdom; and if she had been a longer vessel, 1 think 
she would have made much better way against the monsoon in her late 
trial; and that if she had had proper coal on board, she would, at all events, 
have got as far as Socotra. 1 think the Berenice, the Atalanta, and the 
Semiramis. were all too small for the station ; and that is the opinion 1 gave 
to the Parliamentary Committee in J834. 1 am decidedly of opinion that 
a 1,000 ton vessel was the smallest that ought to be adopted for the Red 
Sea line. » 


Chairman.'] You would not recommend any vessel of less than a thousand 
tons from Bombay? 

Decidedly not. I was always in favour of large vessels, but I have 
become more so from the experience of the last year. We se*ht out a small 
vessel called the Sirius, a vessel of 700 tons, to New York: the Great 
Western sailed four days after her, and arrived twelve hours only after her. 
The Sirius is as fast a vessel in smooth water, or perhaps fiister than the 
Great Western ; but the Great Western overhauled her 700 miles in a run 
of3,tH)0. Now the reason is obvious, the power of the paddle acting con¬ 
stantly in a parallel line to the motion of the vessel, tim less pitching and 
ascending you have the better. The Great W^esteim’s superior speed 1 
think is mainly attributable to her greater length. 

Is she up long as to be out of the usual proportions? 

She is^l2 feet between the perpendjicufars, and 35 to 36 feet beam. 

What is her tonnage ? 

1340 tons. 

, "V^at would have been hier length under ordinary circumstances? 

She is about the proper propoitbns: steam vessels are generidly built 
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leilsw.' ,. “ \ . ' . 

Mr. .4s*6er.Ji The British Oneen is 1805 tons: "What is her draught of 
water ?, 

, *Af her deepest immenrion, 1 calculate l^e Will draw about pkt. 

Yen consider that ample? ' ; 

Perfectly; 1 would preOnr it less. * 


Simposing you were to build a vessel of this kind to work between Suez 
and Calcutta, of 1300 tons, and 400 horsepower;—su|>|)0sing dtat the vessel 
was not intended to carry above 100 tons of Cargo,—^woold you build her of 
a dilTerent construction t • 

Certainly 1 would, in one respect: I would make a shallower vessel of 
her; make her float lighter in the water. Fmr instance, the British Queen 
is 237 feet between the ]^rpendiculars, and 40 feet beam, and 27 feet deep. 
If I had been building that vessel for passengers only, 1 would have made 
her 240 feet long, 36 feet beam, and 24* feet deep. I would have got the 
vessel to draw two feet less; and of course she would have carried as many 
passengers, and made a quicker passage: but I built the British Queen, 
knowing that'l could fill her at both ends constantly, both with passengers 
and cargo. 

Of course, if you build a shallow vessel, she is^Jess expensive ? 

She is less expensive than a deep one. In those Bast Indian vessels, I 
would not think of having them any deeper than they could get the neces¬ 
sary length of stroke in. ’ * 

Major Oliphant.'] You considered, previous to the dispatch of those ves¬ 
sels to India, that they could not overcome tlie south-west monsoon ? 

I thought the Seuuramis would do it. 1 am pretty sure the Semiramis 
would do it now; she had only 3 lbs. pressure upon her boilers. I think 
she wou^d do it wifli good coal, and an old steam commander., 1 think that 
Captain Campbell, if he was put on board the Semiramis, would do it; and 
I cannot account for the commander turning back while he had a pound of 
fuel left; because he would be always sure of a fair wind to Bombay. As 
far as the log goes, it is exceedingly satisfactory ; for it proves that it is much 
safer to steam end-on to the sea, than to scud, or to keep her four points 
from the wind, for he made much worse weather running back to Bombay, 
than he did going end-on to the sea, and less head-way going four points 
from the wind than end-on; »uid I believe that is the general hile with 
steamers, though the Admiralty commanders generally deny that it is pos¬ 
sible to do so. 


Mr. Auber.'} What is the power of the Semiramis ? 

About 300 horse-power. 

That is the largest vessel the East India Company have ? 
It is. „ 

Are you aware that they are building any others ? 

1 am. 


Do you know what power they are ? 

lOO horse-power less than the Semiramis, and the vessel 100 tons larger ; 
l^liey build upon the principle that has been mentioned, of ^ing four points 
tq the wind. 

Major Otipbani.'} Do you know for what purpose they ate intended ? 

I have'unuCTStood they were - intended for the Bombay service. 

Is it with a view to the same object as the oihers '? «' 

1 do not know what the intentions of the Bast India Company me. 

Mr. AuIhst^ Should you consider that yeasels; of t^at build, give any 
greater hopes of being able to accomplish the monsoon*? 

No; those vessels will not look at it. 

* 'Y‘ 

Chaimuin,^ You have given the Committee calculatumh of^ wooden 
steamer. Have^you mllp got calculations of an iron steamer ? 

Yes, * . ' ,v • 

The same were : 
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QMt of the Red Sea route in iron veesel 210 feet long, 32 feet beam,' 

16 feet deep, 60 inch cylindere, and 5 feet 6 in. stroke; cost, complete, 

30,0001. each .£3(M),000 


- i- 

20 per cent per annum, to perpetuate the property. 60,0tX) 

Coals, two-thirds olf 82,0801.. 68,057 

Establishment. 35,160 

Engine expenses ... .. .. .. 7^00 

CoalHuoks . 2,600 

Floating Establishment on board Iron-boats on the Nile .. .. 3,770 

Coab for ditto .. .. .. .. . .. 2,000 


, } 68.977 

Wooden vessels £220,000 

Iron ditto .. 168,977 


Difference .. £51,023 


' Mfi"'Hc,pregor 

■ 

19M 


Captain JBarber.'] Your eetiinate is, that an iron boat would cost three- 
fourths of the cost of a wooden one ? 

Yes. 

Mr. iiearf.] As you say that an iron boat, if she lies by, would suffer so 
much from oxidation, would it be good policy to have so many iron boats ? 

That is for you to judge. I mean if you lay an iron boat by for a twelve- 
month in dock. 

But not for a month or fifteen days ? 

No; not for a month or two. 

Captain Nairne.] You say that lying in a stream where there is running 
water, there is no fear of oxidation ? 

Yes ; I have seen iron boats that I was informed were 30 years old, upon 
canals, going up and down, carrying manure and different tnings. 

Chairman.'] Suppose it was lying in the London Dock ? 

I would not like to lay an iron steamer in the London Dock, because 
there might be some action from the copper-bottomed vessels near. 

What is your opinion of galvanized iron f 

I do not see any necessity for using galvanized iron, when we know that 
there is no oxidation, as far as we can judge; but I do not think much of 
that galvanized iron scheme. 

Would it destroy the toughness of the iron in any way ? 

1 cannot give an opinion upon that. 

Would it have aiw effect in respect of tlie needle ? 

Decidedly not. We have tried a great number of experiments. The in¬ 
fluence of the iron gets through every thing. 

Have you been yourself on board the Rainbow at the experiments of 
Professor Airey ? 

I have not; but I sent Lieutenant Campbell in tlie Rainbow to Antwerp, 
to report upon it, and he gave me a very satisfactory report upon the per¬ 
formance of the compass. 

Are you aware of any other experiments which have been tried by any- 
bo^ else ? 

Tliere have been some experiments tried by Captain Johnstone upon the 
“ Garry Owen.” We applied to the Admiralty to get this question settled, 
and about two years ago they said, If you will pay all the expenses, we will 
send an oflicer to try it.” We laid out about 300Z. upon the question then, 
and the officer made some very interesting experiments, but he did not 
settle the question j but Professor Airey settled it Uie other day. 

Mr. Avber.] Would the difference of latitude make any difference ? 

I cannot say ; I do not know the principle upon which Professor Airey 
settled it. 

CAairman.] Have you heard of any experiments by a Baron de Bode ? 

1 have not. I consider Professor Airey’s experiments to have been con- 
clusive^). As soon as we know the pruidple upon which he settled the point, 
. I should imagine that any person could act upon it. 

' * ' ' • .X 
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Major Oliphant.] With respect to Perim, do not you think it would be a 
great inconvenience having neither fuel nor water there ? 

You might send fuel there, as you have to do to any place you make a 
station of; I have named Perim as a station, because it divides the dis¬ 
tance much better than any other port, has a good facCrbour, and could be 
easily reached by coal ships at all seasons. 

Mr. THOMAS DIT^!HBORN was examined as follows: 

Nov 1838 . Cfiairman.] You are a ship-builder ? 

Yes; I have been brought up to that. 

Have you built many steam-boats ? 

I suppose about 45 altogether, of iron and wood. 

How many iron steam-boats have you built ? 

About seven ; and three or four we have now in band. 

What are the largest sizes of iron boats you have ever built ? 

Three hundred and fifty tons is the largest. 

What sized engines had she ? 

A couple of forty-fives. 

What service was she for ? 

She was for the Russian Government, as a towing vessel chiefly. 

Had she gone out to St. Petersburg ? 

To Odessa. 

Did she steam out herself, or was she towed out ? 

She steamed out. 

Did they put all her power upon her when they steamed her out? 

They did. 

Do you know what her average speed was ? 

Tt;u miles all through: her consumption of coal was at the rate of nine 
pounds and a half; 1 had that from the Captain since she arrived. 

Was not that rather a large proportion of coal to consume ? 

No; they considered it very fair: she encountered some very heavy 
M'eatber. 

If she had had larger engines w'ould she have consumed a less proportion 
of coal per hour? 

Certainly not. 

Suppose she had had sixty-horse power ? 

She would have consumed more coals with the same sized boat; she 
would have averaged ten pounds, or ten and a half. 

Was that the best coal ? 

It was tolerably good coal; they had two sorts on board; perhaps it was 
not the very best, for the Captain had to supply it on his own account. 

What is your opinion as to the relative weight of a wooden vessel and an 
iron one ? 

It depends much upon the sort of vessel; we vary from a half to a 
third ? 

Suppose you take two vessels, each intended for the same service, say to 
go to Alexandria, and to carry passengers, each of them 1,500 tons, and 
assuming that the engines would be the same weight, what would be the 
weight of an iron vessel, and what would be the weight of a wooden 
vessel ? 

Assuming that the build of a wooden vessel would be that which is 
called the merchant build, it would be about half; but upon the Govern¬ 
ment build, which is a heavier scantling, we should not save so much; 
nearly one-third. 

For carrying passengers, would you take the Government build, or the 
Merchant build f 

The Merchant build. 

Would you think that strong enough ? 

Yes ; provided she had sufficient mstening; the scantling used in the 
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Merchant build is quite sufficient, provided it is followed up by sufficient Mr.T. DUchbom. 
bolting and stopping. . - 

Von think there would be one-half in weight less ? 

I think there would; I have not gone into that calculation for a vessel 
of that magnitude; but we have found that in all that we have had to do 
with, that upon 300 tons, we can save quite half. 

What would be the displacement of a M-oodcu vessel of 1,500 tons? 

1 suppose her right displacement is 900 ton^and upwards. 

And what of iron ? 

It would be half that in proportion to the weight of her hull. 

It would be 450 tons ? 

Yes. 

What w'ould be the draught of water of a 1500 ton iron vessel with her 
engines and her coal ? 

It would depend upon her form; if she was a sharp vessel she would 
sink deeper. I should say the draught of water for a sea-going vessel of 
that description ought not to be less than 12 feet. 

Do you mean to say with her cargo and passengers in ? 

Yes; with her cargo and passengers in; altogether as she would go 
to sea. 

What w^ould be the draught of water of a wooden boat under similar 
circumstances? 

Perhaps she would be 1 d or 17 or IB feet, if she was 1500 tons ; you could 
have a lighter, of course, but to insure her perfect safety, I should not re¬ 
commend a vessel to go to sea of that description with a less draught of 
water ; she would not be so steady in her course. 

Is there much tremulous motion in an iron boat ? 

I have found much less than in any wooden vessel we have had to do with, 
so much, indeed, that I have been perfectly astonished that we have heard 
nothing but the noise of the crank ; we have felt no vibration w'hatever. 

Would you build an iron vessel with bulk heads ? 

Certainly ; with sectional bulk heads. 

Where would you place the w'ater tanks ? 

In the hold. 

Would you make them independent of the vessel ? 

That might be done, or it might not. 

Which should you think the safest plan ? 

I think it would be equally safe to Iiave them connected with the vessel, 
and to have the vessel the bottom of the tanks, that would be safer than 
having them independent of the vessel, because you have the top part of the 
tanks attached to the side of the vessel Avhich lorms an additional security 
to the side. 

Suppose any accident happened, how would you be able to repair it ? 

Supposing you were to run ashore, or to touch in any way, how would you 
get at it to repair it, if the vessel formed the bottom of the tank ? 

You could get at any of the tanks ; you must have a clearance to get to 
the tanks of course. If it cannot be got at in any other way, of course it 
must be removed. We can make perfectly tight the external part of an 
iron vessel in a way that we could not do with a wooden one. 

What thickness of plate would you have for a vessel of 1500 tons ? 

I have not considered that; but perhaps the bottom would be three 
quarters thick. 

Should you have any apprehension about an iron vessel of 1500 tons? 

Not the slightest. 

What length would you have her? 

That is rather a matter of opinion; I would myself say 200 feet at 
least. 

Not more than 200 feet ? 

Not more than that. The mode we adopt in setting out the length of a 
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Mr. T. Ditchborn. a sea>going Steamer is to gire her fourteen times her beam, with the addi- 
-tional length of her engine-room. 

1838. What beam would you have for a vessel of 1600 tons ? 

We should range from 30 to 40 feet beam; it would depend upon the 
cross section of the engine, and the height of the centre of gravity, ^1 
which we should reouire to know before we set out the length and breadth 
of the vessel. We nnd long and narrow vessels with sharp bottoms uneasy, 
therefore we are advocates fjr flat bottoms. 

What would be the speed of a vessel of 1500 tons, with 500 horse-power ? 

That would be rather a large power for her if you wished to run a long 
distance, inasmuch as the distance is arrived at in a better way by a smaller 
than by a greater power. 

What should you tliink would be the proper power for a vessel of 1500 
tons ? 

1 should say 400 horse-power would be suitable to run a long distance ; 
and you would steam at the rate of 8 miles. 

Upon the average ? 

Yes. 

What would be her greatest speed ? 

About nine and a half, perhaps, with a suitably formed vessel. 

How many years would an iron steamer last ? 

That 1 am not prepared to say, inasmuch as we have no experience as to 
that. 

Would you have iron boilers or copper ? 

I think I should prefer iron. 

How long would inm boilers last ? 

With care they would last four years, perhaps five with great care ; I have 
known instances of five years. 

How many miles would you calculate a steamer would be able to perform 
in the course of a year ? 

That I am hardly prepared to say without going into the particular cal¬ 
culations relative to that. 

Should you think 30,000 ? 

Quite that. 

Should you think 36,00^^ ? 

It depends upon the roanagcaient of course; a vessel may be rendered 
inefficient upon the first voyage. We built the Nile, and in going to Egypt 
we had the boiler half ruined. 

What tonnage was she ? 

She was 907 tons. 

Suppose you were to undertake the navigation between this and Alexan¬ 
dria to go monthly, how many boats would you think necessary? 

That I am not prepared to say, not having considered the matter at all. 

Would you have any apprehension of employing an iron boat 240 feet 
long? 

No, certainly not. 

You do not think it would be more dangerous than a vessel of 200 ? 

No, nor yet so much: she would be an easier boat at that length, unless 
there was some very uncouth part about her; rising from a very sharp form 
to a very full one. 

Do you think there would be any greater strtun in a long vessel like that? 

Certainly not: in a long vessel you have the advantage with the 
vertical sides of getting the best possible application of strength in the 
upper works. 

You say you would have the lower plates about three quarters thick. 
What sized plates would you have ? 

I would say six fset by two feet: six would be a convenient size; of 
course the larger tim batter, provided you can* make them sound; but I 
miestion whether you would get plates three quarters thick in magnitude. 
We have had much dhficulty in getting thin plates beyond the ordinary size 
of ten to twelve icet, for which they ask us nearly a double price. 
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They are all rolled plates ? 

They are. 

Do you know* anything of that vessel that vent over, the other day, from 
Hull to the Elbe, that sunk ? ■ < - 

1 sav her pass down the river. 

Do you know what were the causes of her loss ? 

No; I am not aware. • 


Mr. T. Dttchborn. 
im Nov. ISSS. 


You only know what you saw in the paper ? 
No. 


Do you know what was the effect upon the compass of that vessel troina 
out to Odessa ? 

They had it elevated above the deck, and they found it perfectly true : 
they had it elevated seven feet six. 

They found it was not affected at all by the iron.? 

Not the slightest. 

You were understood to say that you thought 400 horse power would be 
sufficient for a vessel of 1500 tons: what room would an engine of that 
kind take up ? 

I am hardly prepared to say; inasmuch as they vary according as they 
are made by different makers. 

Should you think seventy or eighty feet? 

Comprehending the coal space, 1 should say quite that. 

Would that be too little ? 

It depends upon the form of the vessel. 

What is the largest vessel you have ever built ? " 

Not larger than the Nile. 

Have you built any large vessels not steamers ? 

I was brought up in the Government Dock Yard ; and, therefore, we have 
ranged from a cutter to a first rate. 

You have not, yourself, been in the habit of laying down lines for large 
vessels ? 

Not larger than the one I mentioned, for the Pacha of Eg)rpt: we built 
the Braganza, and the Don Juan of 700 tons. 

Have you ever made any calculation as to the accommodation for pas¬ 
sengers in a large vessel ? 

Not beyond the Dublin traders, or those which are now in the Peninsular 
trade. 

Have you any idea what quantity of passengers could be accommodated 
in a vessel of 1500 tons, making proper allowance for the engine-room ? 

I could not state it off-hand; it would require calculation to do it ac¬ 
curately. 

Mr. Larkins.] Can you state what would be the expense of an iron vessel 
of 1500 tons, with 400 horse-power? 

We find iron vessels assimilate in price closely to wooden ones: such a 
vessel might perhaps be built for about 19?. a ton. 

Captain Barber.] Do not you build iron vessels by the ton weight, not by 
the ton measurement ? 

Sometimes we do. 

What is your price for the ton weight ? 

We have had for small vessels 32?, a ton. 

Mr. Larkins.] What would you build a vessel ^f 1500 tons for, including 
the engine of 400 horse-power ? 

We nave not included the engines: the price of ^e engines, I apprehend, 
would be about 50?. per horse-power; with duplicates, which you would 
require of course rather extensively, it would be an additional price to that. 
That would be the first Cost of the en^ne. 

I am to understand that the 19?. is for the hull only ? , 

For the hull only; the hull complete, apart from the rigging and the 
equipments. 

Y 



Mr. T. Ditehbom, What would be the expense of the rigging and the equipments ? 
iM ifov 1838 hardly Ihils *in our departnfent: we have built vessels of 500 tons 

with the rigging. About 2,000/. would probably cover the equipment of the 
rig; if yob ha^ U ypfiU performed for sailing trim, not in the usual slight 
way of steamersi f.' - . • 

Mr. Aubir^ Do .yw include the decks in the expense of the hull ? 

Yes. ' ■ 

Chairman.] What was tKe price, per ton, of the vessel that went to 
Odessa, as she went to sea ? 

About 12/. a ton. We lost by that vessel 800/. on t^he prime cost account: 
she would have stood 16/. a ton,—a fair remuneratin’g price, the hull com¬ 
plete, apart from the engines. 

What would she stand at, to go to sea; including engines, and everything ? 

1 am not aware of that; because we had nothing to do but with the hull 
and the equipments. 

You think the cost was 15/. a Ion ? 

Yes; that is what we should ask to build such another vessel. 

Mr. Larkins.] But for a larger vessel you would ask 19/. a ton ? 

Yes; she was a very superficial vessel; very slightly-fitted, indeed. 

Chairman.] You sav 19/. a ton for the hull alone ? 

Yes. 

What would a wooden vessel be of the same size ? 

. Something like 22/. a ton, taking the fittings. 

Do you include the fittings, when you say 19/. for an iron vessel ? 

Yes. 

Then a wooden boat would be 22/. a ton. and an iron boat 19/. ? 

Yes; of course the one in question would have an increased price ; 19/. is 
a high price for it; inasmuch as it is an extraordinary vessel; and the pre¬ 
parations would be out of the ordinary course to realize her. 

Would it make any great difference if it was 1,300 tons instead of 1,500'? 

No ; the scantling would be nearly the same. Coming down to 500 or 700 
tons, you would get a vessel for 14/. a ton ; perhaps 13/. 

If you were to lay down an iron boat of 1,500 tons, what beam would 
you recommend her to b' of :' 

That would depend upon the arrangement of the machinem in a great 
measure ; we should range the beam from 30 to 40 feet. Different artists 
would assume a different form in the setting out; some prefer a long 
straight ship in the midships; and others a very great breadth, and no 
straight at all; and, therefore, probably the narrow one would be 30 feet, 
and the broad one 40 ; all depending entirely upon the different views of 
the two artists. And, again, if we have the common ship’s section, it 
throws up the engine considerably higher, which requires an extension of 
breadth to secure the stability; it is quite matter of judgment on the part 
of the artist, what breadth and what length would be given to arrive at the 
same tonnage. 

Mr. Larkins.] But you would have her more than 240 feet long, with 40 
foet beam ? 

It is likely; it is rather out of my usual practice to speak with respect 
to vessels ot so great a tonnage as 1,500 tons; 1,000 tons 1 could speax to 
in a moment. 

Mr. Auber.] But you would have no hesitation in building one, and going 
to sea in one of 1,500 ? 

Certainly not. 

Captain Jiarber.] You have stated that 400 horse-power is the power 
you would apply to a 1,500 ton boat; are the Committee to understand that 
the speed would not b« increased with increased power ? 

Assuredly it would be increased; but the consumption of coal would be 
increased ? 

But supposing the boat could cmrry a sufficient quantity of coals, you 
would recommend her to have 500 horse-power, instead of 400 ? 
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Certainly; if the consumption of .coal was not ah. ^j^t, and she had Duchbom. 
room to carry it. .l'., 

CAairtnan.'] What do you think would be the oonsumptioh of coal, per 
horse per hour, in a vessel of that size, with 400 hoSse-power ? ^ 

From 7 to 8 lbs. would be a small consumption, I* tdrould say. 

Would you think 9 lbs. would be nearer the mark ? ' 

Yes; we have averaged in vessels of large power of from 500 to 1,000 tons 
from 9 to 12 lbs. You do not get the true representation of the consump¬ 
tion of fuel, from the number of strokes, and so on; but, by taking the 
cylinder every time “it is emptied and filled, you get, of course, the exact 
consumption of coal; because a certain portion of coal generates a certain 
portion of steam, and the cylinder becomes the measure of that proportion. 

Captain Barber.'] Are you aware what has been the consumption of coal 
in the “ Great Western ” during its last voyages ? 

I am not; I am so occupied with my every-day’s business that I have 
had very little opportunity to arrive at any information in that way ; but I 
should say it is very small, inasmuch as Maudslay's application of fuel is 
generally very limited. 

Having built a great many wooden steamers, and having turned your 
attention now to the building of iron boats, whicli do you consider to be 
the preferable boat for service as to wear and tear, and eftective service in 
every point ? 

I should say the iron, without any hesitation ; I should decidedly prefer 
going to sea in an iron vessel to a wooden one. 

Mr. iMr&iHs.] Are you aware that the East India Company are now 
building some wooden steam-vessels ? 

No, I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Auber.] You say you would have no hesitation in going to sea m a 
1,500 ton iron boat; but you would require, previous to building that boat, 
to have a good deal of information with regard to the engines ? 

To adapt the vessel to them. 

Would you be prepared, without further consideration, to give the Com¬ 
mittee decided information upon the length and breadth ? 

I could not exactly: I could only say that the length would be from 200 
feet and upwards, and from 30 to 40 feet in breadth, which would be 
regulated in part by the nature of the engine, and the form of the midship 
section. 


Chairman.] Suppose you had a beam of 40 feet, what length would you 
take then 1 

We should make her four times, and put the additional length of the 
engine-room into that. 

You multiply the breadth of the beam by four, and take the length of 
the engine-room besides ? 

Yes. 

But you say you cannot tell what the length of the engine-room would 
bel 

We get it from the engineer. 

Mr. Auber.] Then you have no difficulty in saying that it would be 240 
feet in length ? 

It would; but whether that would give you the tonnage, I cannot say 
without trying it. 

Captain Barber.] But you think it is possible to build an iron boat 240 

feet long ? «. i. 

Yes ; We have an uniform strength coming out of iron, that we cannot 

{ ireserve in wood. There is no ship in the Government service from 240 
eet long, but what is broken from three to seven inches in the launching. 

Chairman.] Have you seen anything of a new system of rivetting of Mr. 
Fairbaim’s ? 

I have hot seen it; I have heard of it, I am not able to express any 
opinion upon it. 
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Have you seen any rivets made by it»? 

I have not: we have used j^atent rivets made at Birmingham, but we 
have found no advantage from it. I am not aware that that new ^paratus 
is applicable to this purpose. It was brought forward by Mr. Fairbairn 
during the turning out of his men, for the purpose of shewing them that 
they could ultimately be done without if they did not behave themselves. 

•( Adjourned.) 


Friday, 23rrf November, 1838. 


Mr. Mac Killop. 
Mr. Larkins. 

Mr. Oouger. 

Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. C. Read. 


PRESENT. 

Major Oliphant. 
Captain Nairne, H.C.S. 
Mr. John Small. 

Mr. P. Auber. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Captain Barbet' delivered to each member of the Committee lithographed 
copies of the comparative estimate of three timber steam-ships; one of 
1,500 tons, one of 1,250 tons, and one of 1,000 tons burthen, and or the annual 
expense of each boat on this side Egypt; also of the outlay, annual ex¬ 
pense, and earnings of five boats. 

Captain JAMES BARBER was further examined as follows: 

Chairman.] How many passengers did you calculate for each boat of 
1,500 tons in your original u Aleim nt ? . 

One hundred in my original statement; but then 1 calculated putting 
two in a cabin. 

In this new estimate that you have given in, you only calculate upon 86 

passengers? .... . 

No; but every one has a separate cabin; that is to say, there are some 
double cabins, supposing there are two ladies, or a man and his wife. 

Are the Committee to understand that, according to the plan of the 
boat which you have delivered in, there can be eighty-six persons accom¬ 
modated ? 

Yes. 

What keel would you have for an iron vessel ? 

I have had a great deal of conversation with those men who have known 
the thing practically, and they say that the only keel they would have for 
an iron boat is indenting the lower plate, which is more to collect the bilge- 
water and things of that kind than for anything else. 

How would she stand a gale of wind without a keel • . 

She would do well enou^i without a keel; the great service of a keel is 
when she is going to windward, but that is the way they make the keel by 
making the lower plate into a sort of trough. 

(Adjourned.) 
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Friday, ^Oth November, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. Read. 

Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Larkina. 
Captain Naime. 
Mr. Small. 


Major Turner. 
Mr. Mackillop. 
Mr. Auber. 

Mr. Gouger. 
Major Oliphant. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chaih. 


The following letter, addressed by Lord William Beutiuck to the Chair¬ 
man of the committee, was delivered in and read. 

“ Sir, Park Place, Nov. 29th, 1838. 

“ I have to acknowledge your note of the O'th instant, tiansmitting to me a desire on the Xord W. Bentinck. 

part of the Committee, that I would make known to them any plan or suggestion which - 

I might have to offer, for carrying into effect the Comprehensive Scheme of Steam Commu- ZOth Nov. 1838. 
nication between England and the Government of India, via the Red Sea. 

“ 1 have already had the honor of laying before you a letter addressed by roe to the Court 
of Directors of tne East India Compuriy, on the 14th of August last, in which I submitted 
this question; ‘ If a private company were formed which would afford the most ample 
means fur carrying out the Comprehensive Scheme, whether the Court of Directors and 
her Majesty’s Government would be prepared for a term of seven years to pay an amount 
not exceeding two-thirds of the present charge incurred fur the limited communication with 
Bombay, such agreement while open to a revision at the expiration of that period if 
reasonable grounds should appear for the remission of any part of the end sought for ?’ 

“The Court answered, ‘That having so recently undertaken jointly with Her Majesty’s 
Government the conveyance of the public mails, they are of opinion, that the principle of 
that measure should be maintained, until at least it has had a fair and complete trial in 
point both of efficiency and expense.’ 

“ Itds added at the same time, ‘ without pledging themselves to the final adoption of the 
measure, the Court will be happy to receive from your Lordship any detailed information 
in illustration of your proposals, which you may be desirous to lay before them.’ 

“ At this point of the correspondence, the general meeting took place, and your committee 
was appointed; and 1 transfer with much satisfaction, the further prosecution of this object 
to those whose connexion with the mercantile world, and whose general knowledge and 
respectability must give them such powerful weight both with the authorities and with the 
public at large. 

“ Tlio latter paragraph of the (Jourt’s letter presents an opening, of which I should have 
availed myself for supporting that opinion which 1 expressed at the late meeting, ‘ that the 
East India (/'ompany cannot carry out this measure with that degree of extensive operation 
or that efficient management which the public m India have so long been in vain calling 
for, and which the interests of commerce, and the political and military state of affairs in 
the East at this moment so im[>eriously demand. 

“The committee of the House of Commons in July, 1834, resolved that a regular and 
expeditious communication with India by steam vessels, was an object of great importance 
to Great Britain and India, and that its practicability having been established, it should be 
immediately carried into effect. They also came to a farther resolution which was also 
adopted by the House, that, us a subsidiary but more doubtful measure, £20,000 should be 
granted for trying the experiment of establishing Steam Navigation on the Euphrates. 

“ In July, 1837, another committee of the House of Commons expressed the same 
sentiments upon the general question, with this important addition,—that the practicabihty 
of extending the communication with all the Presidenei^s in India bad been established. 

An opinion of the expediency of such larger extension had been given by the Lords of the 
Treasury, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

“ Pour years and a half have now ela|>Bed since the first parliamentary resolution in 
favor of the immediate execution of this undertaking, and nothing can more strongly 
contrast the activity of private adveRlffi-e with the inertness inherent in a public establish¬ 
ment than the fact, that in this long period only three steamers have been sent to India, 
the Atalanta, Berenice, and Semiramis, white the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company 

SC 



Lord W. Befitinck. have, since 1834, launched five vessels; the General Steam Navigation Company in the 
same time eight vessels; and within the last eighteen months, five steamers of unexampled 
30/A Nov. 1838. power and tonnage have been launched from different merchants’ yards for the Transatlantic 
Navigation. 

" This tardy and imperfect performance, is supposed to be attributable to the indisposition 
of the authorities entrusted with the executiou. Of the various reasons assigned for 
this unwillingness, that of expense appears to be the most justifiable, for whoever is 
acquainted with the costliness of all public European Agency in India, must be well aware 
of the reasonableness of the apprehension. But the fact, if true, only more forcibly 
recommends the transfer of it to a private Company, by whom a vigilant superintendence 
and rigid economy could be better enforced. 

“ Nothing can demonstrate more clearly the unsuitableness of a public administration, 
combining commercial with political purposes, than the inferiority in point of power of the 
Government Steamers employed on the portion of the line with Indip between Malta and 
Alexandria, as compared with those of the Peninsular Steam Company. Nor can it well 
be otherwise with a department of the state, obliged to exhibit before Parliament regular 
estimates, and to observe the strictest economy. It is impossible for them to keep pace with 
the improvements in daily progress in the mercantile marine. They must wear their 
vessels, and they cannot and ouglit not to have the same power of exchanging, converting, 
and replacing their property as private establishments, between whom a continual race for 
pre-eminence is going on. Parliament and the public would never consent to such an 
expense. The Admiralty therefore are wisely advertising for contracts for this part of 
the service. 

" But if the Board of Admiralty, admirably composed as it is, and always acting under 
the influence of a severe criticism on the part of the public, cannot effect this object as 
cheaply or cffiriently as a company, how on • a different result be expected in India, (most 
efficient as Captain Olivier, lately appointed to the command of the Bombay Marine, is 
admitted to be)—where the same energy, the same establishments, and the same checks do 
not so powerfully operate. 

“ In the year 1835, in answer to an address from the merchants of Calcutta, in which the 
usefulness of Steam was adverted to, 1 expressed the following opinion:—' But an efficient 
Marine Steam Establishment in India is called for by considerations more powerful, even 
than those of commercial advantage, or improved political control. It would multiply in 
a ratio little understood, the defensive means of the Empire. Let me advert to one event— 
the particulars of wh'ch are within your recollection—the Burmese War. If five powerful 
Steamers had then been at our command, to bring up in quick succession all necessary 
supplies and reinforcements, the war would probably have terminated in a few months, and 
many millions of treasure, many thousands of lives, and extraordinary misery and sickness 
would have been averted.’ 

“ The same remark is equally applicable to the actual state of military operations. 
According to the latest published intelligence from India, a large force is collecting upon 
the Sullege and Indus, with the intention of being moved up into Central Asia. 

“ The country of the Afghans, for which this force is said to be destined, has for many 
years past been in a state of the gr wtest confusion, and of general disorganization. As in 
most other Asiatic Countries, the roads are . ery bad, the passes are exceedingly strong. And the 
difficulty of providing supplies and carriage, must necessarily be difficult and precarious. 

“ Id the event of operations, Bombay will become one of the principal magazines; and 
the Indus the shortest and readiest route for the transport of all Military Stores, and of the 
troops coming from either side of the Peninsula, but to realize all the advantages of this 
route, to overcome the adverse monsoons by sea, and the descending stream of the Indus, 
reliance must principally be had upon Steam power. And how incalculably improved our 
military attitude would have been at the present moment, bad the representations from 
India, and the recommendation of Parliament in 1834 for the immediate introduction of 
Steam power been rigorously acted upon ! India long ere this would have had an efficient 
Steam War Establishment, for which all the vessels sent out, together with those now upon 
the stocks, are not more than adequate. The communication between England and India, 
under proper encouragement, would likewise have been ample, and as one successful 
measure never fails to give impulse to others in the same direction, the Indus with the five 
rivers of the Punjab, would in all probability ere this, have enjoyed the benefits of Steam 
Navigation. 

" .Xpologising for the length of these prefatory remarks, I will proceed to submit my 
views for carrying out the comprehensive plan by a private company. 

“ Each of the two lines by the Red Sea and the Cape of Good Hope has its particular 
advantages. The latter would be independent of political contingencies, and would pro¬ 
bably be selected bv a considerable proportion of invalids, women and children. 

“ On the other hand, the hurricanes off the Mauritius, the absence of all means of 
repair in the event of injury to any part of the machinery in the midst of the Atlantic, 
could not fail to operate strongly on the minds of many against encounteri^ a voyage by 
tlie Cape, which would also occupy at least ten days longer than that by the Red Sea; but, 
unless steamers could accomplish a much longer run than is at present deemed prudent for a 
vessel in the course of any i^ year, the expense p{ the Cape route would much exceed 
that through Egypt. 1 an' avretre, that a considerable feeling exists in favour of the Cape 
route; but weighing the whole of the circumstances, the reasons in favour of the Red Sea, 
seem decidedly to predominatec It has, already, been sanctioned by Parliammit. It haa 
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stood the test of frequent experiment; it offers peculiar attractions to traTellers, and the Lord W. Bintinck. 

testimony of all who have traversed that route to and from India, concurs in giving it a 

decided preference. t838. 

" Three vessels of 1,000 tons and 300 hoi8e*'}K>wer, may be deemed adequate for the 
service between England and Alexandria, because many of the passengers would proceed 
by the continent. The aggregate distance to be accomplished is 72,000 miles. Looking 
at the fair wear and tear it would not be prudent to undertake the duty with a len Cores. 

" The means of a convenient transport between Alexandria and Suez might easily be 
arranged, and could not amount to any considerable annual charge. 

“The next point is the route from Suez to Calcutta, including Bombay. Considering what 
steamers have accomplished, the distance, 3,500 miles, ma^ not be deemed too long a run, 
more especially when it is proposed to change the vessels which shall work this part of the 
route every month. 

“ One steamer would perform the voyage from Calcutta to Galle, calling at Madras. A 
second vessel would accomplish the line between Galle and Suez, replacing her stock of 
coals either at Suez, or at any of those intermediate depots from Socotra to Mocha, which 
the repeated voyages at different seasons, will have shown to be the most convenient; while 
a third, would meet the service between Bombay and Galle, or between Bombay and such 
other station as in (he favourable monsoon might be thought most eligible. 

“ To the whole of the service on the Eastern side, I should, therefore, propose five wooden 
boats of the following size and power, 1,360 tons, and 400 horse-power, all these vessels 
should be similar in every respect as far as possible. The models ought to be formed upon that 
principle which experience has confirmed, and every novel theory should be carefully 
avoided, except, indeed. Hall’s condensers, the efficiency of which, in respect to the boilers, 
has been estaolished by many experiments, and recently, in H.M.’s ship ‘ Mecsera,’ under 
the careful direction of Lieutenant Goldsmith, with complete success. 

“ The working of this plan would secure both Bomoay and Calcutta as places where 
repairs to a great extent could be efi'ected; the facilities for which will, doubtless, be rapidly 
increased at each of those Presidencies as Steam Navigation shall be extended. 

“ The cost of these eight boats fitted complete for sea, may be taken at £45 per ton, 
including machinery and all other necessaries. 

" I purposely abstain from entering into figured details, but the Committee will clearly 
understand it to be my opinion, that with our very imperfect means of forming any well- 
founded estimate of the future traffic, cither in passengers or merchandise, no company can 
enter upon this undertaking, with a fair prospect of success, without aid from her Majesty’s 
Government and from the East India Company. 

“ If such limited aid as two-thirds of the present charge to Bombay only were granted, a 
compaiw would be enabled to accomplish all the objects that the most sanguine advocates of 
Steam Communication have anticipated,and the safety of those distant and valuable possessions 
would be better securedi Documents and consultations of the councils of India, indispen¬ 
sable to a sound judgment upon all public transactions, and not transmissible by the present 
route, could be received, orders promptly given, wars perhaps prevented, and the interests of 
India and England better understood and more firmly cemented. 

“ The commercial and other public correspondence would be conveyed to and from the 
several Presidencies with certainty and celerity, and the social wants of the British and 
native community would be amply provided for, while the steam flotilla of the blast India 
Company would form a distinct establishment, devoted exclusively as powerful adjuncts to 
the army and navy, to the defence of the empire and to those other purposes of the general 
government, the suppression of piracy among others, which steamers can so much better 
execute than either men-of-war or transports. 

“ Having described the outline of the plan which you invited me to communicate, 1 now 
will take the liberty of mentioning the suggestion, which, in the failure of all aid fiom the 
East India Company, I had intended to make to the subscribers to the Steam Fund in India 
as best calculated to promote this great object. 

“ I should have said to them, you must now depend upon your own exertions. The com¬ 
prehensive scheme is or is not practicable, that is to say, the capital to be laid out will or 
will not make an adequate return. You have in your own hands in the £140,000 subscribed 
for the purpose, the means of making the experiment, and you cannot and ought not to 
expect the English capitalist to embark largely in this undertaking, without some better 
data than the hitherto inefficient means employed by the East India Company afford to 
ascertain thetead amount of the traffic, of the expenditure and income. 

“ To try the experiment fully and fairly, it appears to me that two vessels of the before- 
mentioned tonnage, 1,350 tons and 400 Iiorse-power, would be sufficient to be constructed, 
the vessels by John Wood and the engines by Robert Napier, of Glasgow, the builders of 
the Berenice, the best of the three Indian steamers, and of the Dundee boats, among the 
best and fastest <m the west coast These vessels to be exact copies of each other, to sail to 
India together for mutual protection, and to take out an abundant supply of engineers and 
machinery. 

“ When arrived in India, it might be arranged, that these vessels should sail alternately 
with the Government steamers, or if in competition with them, the advantages of their 
superior size and power would be more strongly exhibited. The comfort of the accom¬ 
modation would reduce to a certainty the amount of traffic, the more eligible track from 
Calcutta by Galle to the Red Sea, by which, expept in very small portions of the space to 
be run, the full force of an opposing monsoon need never be encountered,—^would ^eatly 
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Lord W. Bentinck. diminish the wear and tear of machinery, and prevent those other disappointments so 
— often experienced in the route from Bombay- 
Wth Nov. 1838. » The sum of £140,000 would very much more than equip two such vessels for sea. 

“ A full freight might be expected to pay at least the outward voyage} and in the event 
of ultimate failure, these vessels might either be advantageously sold to the Government in 
India, or if refused by them, they might be sent back to England with a profitable cargo, 
and disposed of in the home market. 

“ These two vessels would equally prove the practicability of the Cape Line. 

" Most desirable would it be that both lines, and I may add also Inland Steam Naviga¬ 
tion, in India could be placed under the superintendence of one single great company. Each 
line would essentially contribute \o the success of the other. To the Red Sea line the 
succession of new and improved steamers from Europe would impart great efficiency to that 
of the Cape. The large establishments, which the centralization of all steam agency in 
one hand would give the means of maintaining, would contribute to the prosperity of 
the other. * 

•* The Inland Steam would be a nursery of engineers and artizans for both. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

« W. BENTINCK.” 

The following Papers, containing remarks and suggestions by Captain 
Henderson were delivered in and read;— 

Cajti. Henderson. “ Cn the question of the practicability of building a very large vessel of iron, I do not 
think the advantages obtained in smaller vessels will be so great in very large ones. Being 
much interested in obtaining a vessel of great speed, I visited the vessels (iron) building at 
Liverpool and Glasgow, and at the toiiner procured estimates of the weight and cost of a 
vessel 1 JO feet by 27, about 400 tons. This vessel’s sides were from S-lOths to fi-lOths of 
an inch thick, with frames and three bulk heads, and part of the beams of iron, part of the 
beams and deck of pine. The estimated weight of the hull of this vessel was 80 tons; the 
weight of a vessel of the same size, if built of teak, ascertained by experiment, would be 
about 200 tons, and if taken from the data furnished by Mr. Edy’s book, as in the navy, 
It would be 220 tons. 

“ 1'his shews a great reduction no doubt, but it must be borne in mind that so small a 
vessel, even at the slightest scantling, is stronger in proportion than a very large one. 
We will suppose an iron vessel of 1,500 tons, she would be, say 225 feet long, and 37-^ broad, 
she would displace when loaded, say 2,400 tuns. If built of wood the hull would weigh 
about 850 tons, which would leave 1,530 for engines, coal, masts, stores, and cargo. If built 
of iron, perhaps the weight may he about half or 425 tons, or about one-sixth of the 
whole displacement less than timber, which would not reduce the resistance more than one- 
twentieth, 1 should think, at a speed of eleven knots. 

“ But I much doubt if the weight can he reduced so much ; the weight of n square foot 
of the small vessel 6-i5ths is filtcen pounds; now so large a vessel to have the requisite 
strength, ought to have the r'atr-s nf her bottom one inch thick, at which size it would be 
very difficult to get plates of ler.^di sufficient to give a good shift, as also to work 
it to a mould, as you can do the smaller, and the weight would be greater in propor¬ 
tion, a foot of one inch weighing fifty pounds. For so very long a vessel the frames, floor¬ 
ings, and bulk-heads, and diagonal trusses, must all be very heavy, and 1 have no doubt that 
if the calculation is gone into by one who has had experience of building and finishing an 
iron vessel, the difi'erence will not be so great as expected. 

'‘As to cheapness—^'Fhe very circumstance of the requisite increased size of the plates 
will add thirty or forty per cent, to the cost of the iron, and the workmanship must be in 
the same ratio. 

“From having had some expciience of the difficulties of adapting a steam vessel to a 
long voyage some ten years ago, I have always sought information on the subject, and 
watched with much anxiety the development of the difierent schemes and improvements 
that have been making, and particularly since my return from India, sixteen months since, 
during which time very great advance has been made, from the experience gained from the 
voyages of the three steamers to India, and of the ‘ Sirius,’ ‘ Great Western,’ and ‘ Royal 
William,’ to America. 

“ The improvements consist of being now able to prevent the accumulation of salt in the 
boileis, and a considerable saving of fuel by working the steam expansively; even at present 
they are thus enabled to carry sixteen and eighteen days’ fuel, and 1 trust that ere long 
they will be able to carry thirty days. 

“ The result of these voyages has clearly proved that the greatest c^ability for distance is 
obtained by the largest vessel. The largest now running is the * Great Western,’ 1,340 
tons, 450 horse-power, and whose relative proportions of breadth to length are 5'88 
tunes as long as she is broad. And the ‘British Queen* will shortly be running, of 1,860 
tons, 480 liorse-power, and whose relative proportions are 5‘92, and I find that English 
vessels have been built at various diraeusiuns, from seven to five times as long as they are 
broad. The American hcfgts iiow range from 10| to 5j. times as long as brosd; they must 
vary with the size 01 the i^wl, itnd the service she is intended fiur. 

“ Looking to the great advant^e to be derived from having a vessel of great capacity, 
has led me to think ^at a,proportion of 5'75, as long as they are broad, are best suited to 
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to the purposes of Tneklnf; the longest run without requiring a relay of coal, which would be Capt. Hcndsm*. 

from Point de GaUe to Suez, 3fi00 miles. «On such proportions I think the best size 

would be 240 feet long, by 42 feet beam; which should measure about 2,000 tons, which at 

a fair loaded draught would displace about 3,000 tons, if built of the usual scantling used in 

the navy, the material of her hull would weigh about 1,200 tons, but I think by adopting 

a better system of tim^ring and strengthening her, and iron bulkheads, and diagonal 

trusses, it might be reduced to 1,000 tons. 

** Which would leave us a capacity of 2000 tons, available for engine, fuel, masts, stores, 
provisions, passengers, crew and cargo, thus— • 


Weight of Engine, say 660 horae>power 650 tons. 

Ditto 26 days' fuel, a 71b8. . . 900 

Masts, anchors, storUs, provisions, and crew 200 

Cargo ..... 2.'S0 


Total 2,000 

This would be at a fair steaming trim, and might be increased by 200 tons without 
luaterially affecting her speed. 

“The great first cost of so large a vessel may be urged as against it, which I think will 
not be so great as the increased tonnage, as there arc many items in the outfit of such a 
vessel, which would be nearly the same in a vessel of 1,200 tons. The officers would be the 
same in both, and a few more seamen and firemen would be all the difference. The 
possession of capacity would enable you to adopt the best description of boiler for econo¬ 
mizing fuel, which will be of the greatest importance in India. 

“With respect to the power requisite, I find that various proportions have been used 
from 6 J tons per horse-power to 2 ^ tons per horse-power, and tliat experience has proved 
that the consumption of fuel for a given distance is less, the smaller the power in proportion 
to the tonnage. Taking into consideration the great size of the vessel, [ think we may 
estimate the speed of 11^ to 12 knots will be obtained from an engine of 550 horse-power. 

“The British Queen's engines are of 480 horse-power, the cylinder being 78 inches 
diameter and 84 inch length of stroke. ' The President,' preparing by Messrs. Fawcett, 
Preston and Co., is 540 horse-power or 80 inch diameter, and 90 inch length of stroke. 
These have the greatest length of stroke of any Marine Engines yet manufactured, being the 
diameter as to of the length of stroke. 

“ 1 find from a work lately published on the steam boats of America, that they have there 
carried the system of working steam expansively to much greater length than has been 
attempted in this country, cutting off the steam at one-half and one-third the stroke, and 
that with very long cylinders, varying from ^* 5*5 to lYo the diameter of the length ; I would 
propose for this vessel a cylinder or about six feet diameter and nine feet stroke, which 
would be as long as could be got into a vessel even of that size, perpendicular (the 
Americans being horizontal.) The great advantage gained by this is, that with a fair wind, the 
full speed could be obtained at a very reduced consumption of fuel. 

“ Experience has proved that the present system of Steam Communication with India is 
in every way inefficient; and particularly so to the residents in the Bengal and Madras pre¬ 
sidencies, as the difficulties of a land journey to Bombay preclude passengers from the advan¬ 
tages of that route. To obviate this inconvenience, the residents on that side of India expended 
7000Z. in an experiment, by sending the Forbes steamer from Calcutta to Suez, in 1806, prin¬ 
cipally to prove the practicability of a steamer making a passage from Point dc Gaile to Suez 
in the south-west monsoon. They have since that subscribed for shares to the extent of 
140,000A to any comprehensive scheme that should obtain for them the same advantage as 
Bombay alone has heretofore possessed. 1 find that in August, 1838, the Committee of this 
Fund memorialized the Supreme Government on the subject of the loss and disappointment 
caused by the return of the “ Semirarais,”—That 2539 letters were detained 85 days in Bom¬ 
bay ; that this second failure proves the impracticability of making the pas.sage direct from 
Bombay, and requesting the interference of the Governor General to the end that the steamer 
should start from Ceylon during the south-west monsoon; and that it is their intention to 
petition Parliament on the subject. To further which 1 would suggest that the merchants 
and others interested in the regularity of the mail from India should address the Governor 
and Court of Directors to send orders to Bombay that the steamer should start from Point de 
Oalle for Suez, during the strength of the south-west monsoon. I now proceed to consider the 
best mode of establiAing a better system of Steam Ooiumunication; with the means we arc 
likely to have available within a year, leaving the details of land carriage, and even the com¬ 
munication to Alexandria, for after consideration, that advantage may be taken of the improve¬ 
ments making in stpam engines and iron vessels, and because it would require upwards of 
three years to complete, and an outlay of 600,0001.: a sum mojt likely to be obtained while 
there is so much uncertain^ as to a profitable investment. 

“ I shall asBume that a Company is established here, in conjunction with the subscribers to 
the Comprehensive Schema, and other residents in India. It would require eighteen months 
before you could build and have a new vessel working in India, and then only alternately with 
the present establishment.' I should immediately contract with two of the first engineers for 
the manubeture of a pair of marine engine^ eacn about 660 horse-power, say six feet cylin¬ 
ders and nine feet stride; to have Hairs coindensers, and all such improvements aa may be 

, A A 
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Ca^i. J/eridenon. suggented by the experiments now making. Such an engine could be built in one yeart und 

. '- at ^ cost of almut ‘26,000/. , 

,iJ(A Nov. 18,38. « For tijese engines I ^pose to build two vessels of 2,000 tons, or 240 feat font?, by 42 

feet broad : one vessel to lie built in England, the Qtber in Calcutta. 1 recomtnend the latter 
from the fact, that the “ Entei prize,” which went to India in 1825, was obliged to be rebuilt 
of Teak when she had been only four yeats in India: and farther, that the money subscribed 
by residents in India, would be available to the purpose at once. With these two vessels, 
tlirec voyaues mighty be made duiiug 1841; or, if both weie employed in India, and vessels 
charteicd between England and Al|xandria, eight trips could be made in a year, about 
36,000 miles each vessel, leaving the others to be done by the present establishment from 
Bombay. 

I conceive tliat this may bo eflccted with a paid-up capital of 150,000/., which 1 estimate 


as follows: < 

Cost of a pair of Engines, as above, erected in England. £26,000 

Vessel built in England, hull, spars, Stc., 15/. per ton . 30,000 

Cabins, cables, sails, rigging, and stores, 3/. per ton. 6,000 


Total cost of Vessel in England £62,000 

Cost of a pair of Engines packed for shipment to India. £25,000 

Freight of engines, and cost of erection in India. 2,000 


Cost of Vessel, 2,000 tons, built in Calcutta, if all the iron-work, 
copper, bolts, cables, sails, stores and fittings ore sent from 
England as fitted for sea, 200 ! "poe 8 per ton, at 2s. per rupee .. 40,000 


Total cost of Vessel built in India. £67,000 

The remainder of tlie capital would be required to establish coal depots 
and charter vessels. The cost of each voyage from Calcutta to Suez, 1 
estimate thus: From Calcutta to Suez, 4,600 miles, at nine knots, would 
be about 22 steaming days, 528 hours, x 550 horse-power, at 61b8. coal, 
would require 751 tons of coal, which, if shipped in Bengal, (as a large 


ship only could) at 51bs. per maund. Rupees 6,600 

650 Tons of Welsn coal, at Suez, at 50s. per ton . 17,000 

100 Tons of Burdwan coal at Qalle, at 12 lbs. per maund. 2,250 

Oil and engine stores, &c. 1,150 


Wages and provision of ofiicers and crew, as per statement, 33 

rupees per month, three months, say . 10,000 

Interest and Insurance, say . 15,000 

-r 

Total cost ot each voyage to Suez, Rupees. 62,000 


“Such a vessel would afford good airy accommodation to 120 passengers, and if 980 
passengers came from Bombay last year, 1 think we may fully expect all available cabins 
would w filled from the Three Presidencies and Ceylon; which at the rates now paid from 
Bombay, may be fairly estimated at 80 to 90,000 rupees the voyage there and back. 

Estimate of Sailing Expenses of large Steamers in India. 


1 Captain, per month. 500 

1 First Officer, ditto. 150 

1 Second ditto, ditto. 100 

1 Third ditto, ditto. 70 

1 Parser, ditto. 100 

1 Surgeon ditto .. ** 60 

2 Gunner and Steward, each 40 rupees . 80 

6 Seaconnies at 20 rupees each . 120 

1 Syrang, per month. .. 30 

6 Tyndais at 15 rupees each.. 90 

60 Lascan at 9 rupees each.. 540 

1 Chief Engineer, per month. 250 

1 Second ditto .. .. .. 150 

1 Third ditto. 100 

1 Fourth ditto 60 

2 Carpenter and Blulumith, 50 rupees each .. .. 100 

20 Stokers at .upeaa each >. . .. .. 280 

2 Boys at 8 rupees each .. .. .. 16 

Total Wages. 2796 
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Tlie CaptuD, or whoever provides the passengers’ table at a fixed rate of Cnpt. Jh na’irsou. 

four or five rupees per diem, will provide the table for Captain, - 

flrat and secotid Officer, Surgeon, and Purser, as is customary. Wth ffnv. IK,18. 

A mess consisting of third Mate, three Eogineera,. would be well supplied 

for one rupee per diem each, or per month .. .. ,. 120 rb])ees. 

Another consisting of Gunner, Steward, Carpenter, and Blacksmith, at 

twelve rupees each .. .. . .. 48 

Sea^nnies, six at six rupees per month each . 36 

Native provisions for 100 men, including servants, consisting of forty 
bags rice, four bags dlioll, tiiree iiiannds ghee, ten mauiids salt* 
fish, ten maunds of vegetables and curry stuff per month .. 300 

• Total monthly cost of wages and provisions 3300 

The cost of fuel I estimate as follows—The distance from Calcutta to 
Suez altogether is 4800 miles, which at eleven knots she would 
accomplish in days. If it is ten knots, in twenty diiys; and 
' if nine knots, in 22 days; which 1 have no doubt she would 
make with the steam cut off at half stroke, which would be at a con¬ 
sumption of 4-J to 6 lbs. of coal per horse-power jier hour. But 
to keep within the estimate, I take 6 lbs. as a fair amovint; thus 
528 hours x 650 horac.-power x 6 lbs. would give 761 tons. If 


shipped in Calcutta, Burdwan coal at five Autt* pv!>'n^ivui^d .. 6671 rupees. 

600 tons of Welsh coal at Suez at 60s. per ton .. .. .. .. 18000 

160 tons Burdwan coal, at Galle or Madras, at 12 Annas or about 21 

rupees per ton .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31.60 

Expense of giease and oil per voyage .. .. .. .. .. 279 

28000 

Allowing for contingencies 2000 

We may estimate the cost of fuel for each voyage at 30000 rupees. 


London, 30th Nov. 1838 Ahdrbw Urnperson.” 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. Harding to Mr. Small, was delivered 
in and read:— 

Mv Dear Small, 

" I am now obliged to leave town and shall be absent a mouth. As the committee has not Mr. B. Hurdiny. 
yet found •leisure to question me, 1 think it best to commit to paper a note of the few 
matters connected with the subject of your deliberation, that appeared to me likely to be 
useful and not already before you. 

I am, dear Small, yours truly, 

Albany, 29lh Nov. 1838 B. llARDTira. 

Passengers —When the Bengal Steam Fund committee were prosectuing the enquiry at 
Calcutta, a return was obtained from the Police authorities at the three Presidencies, of the 
total number of persons arriving and departing by ships. This was done in the year 1833, 
and the result was 3,200 persons (inclusive of Ceylon).* No other investigation was, that 
I know of, ever made, and this was the ground on which various parties gave their 
evidence to the committee of the House of Commons, and on which Dr. Lardner and 
other writers stated the personal traffic between Europe and India to be 3,200 annually. 

“ Formerly, when the ingress of Europeans and their residence in India, were very strictly 
watched and controlled by the company, the entries by commanders of ships at the Police 
Offices might be depended on, but of late years, the regulations enforcing these entries had 
become in effect a dead letter, and upon mature reflection I am inclined to believe that the 
real number of ship-passengers was at the period mentioned, at least one-third more, say 
4,300. At the present time the intercourse must far exceed that of 1833, it is fair to infer, 
that an increase in the number of passengers to and from India, has taken place corres¬ 
ponding with that of shipping, particularly as that class of vessels termed, “ Passenger 
ships” nave multiplied with the rest, and that the new ships introduced into the trade are 


Arrived. * Sailed. 


Calcutta. 767 665 

Madras . 573 459 

Bombay. 287 316 

Ceylon .. 85 17’ 


1712 


1457 















Mr. B. Harding. 
30th Nov. 1838. 
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generally of larger burden and of superior capacity as to cabins, I advert more especially, to 
the traffic to and from Calcutta, where I resided from 1823 to 1838. 

Investigating the proprtion of the entire traffic between Europe and India, thot might 
be attracted to the Red Sea route by a well organized undertaking, capable of conveyutg 
passengers at a charge not greater than now incurred by Cape ships, the following circum* 
stances would have to be considered. 

]. Outward passengers generally will regard expedition and economy more than luxurious 
accommodation, or treatment, or exemption from fatigue and annoyance from dimate. Jhey 
would therefore disregard the un&vourable months for crossing Egypt or landing in India. 
They will mostly be indifferent about loitering to visit antiquities, scenery, and other objects 
of attraction to travellers. A company may therefore recKon on enjoying a more regular 
demand for passages outward, and as Quarantine is avoided for passages “ through” as the 
coachmen say,^ e. from England to India. * 

2. ” Homewards, a large portion of the passengers would consist of families, invalids or 
persons unprepared to encounter rough usage. Expence with many, will be a secondary 
consideration, and to some extent time would be less valuable. Passages will be applied for 
at the best season beyond the means of the Company to accommodate, and for stages of 
the entire route only say from India to Cosseir, whence the traveller may wish to proceed to 
Thebes and the Nile, or from Alexandria to Malta, whence he will often prefer making a 
circuit through Sicily, Italy, and France. 

3. “ No judgment can be formed of the extent of the personal intercourse likely to be 
enjoyed by a Company, by reference to the last Steam Conveyance, which has hitherto been 
confined to Bombay, and been irregular and precarious in the extreme. Bombay for a 
portion of the year, is inaccessible fii' n other parts of India altogether. The expence 
and loss of time incurred in reaching (hat port at other seasons is considerable enough 
to out-balance all the advantages of the Red Sea route as now circumstanced. On the 
other hand, many parties from that side the Isthmus have been deterred from taking the 
route by the fear of not finding a steamer at Suez, of having to put up with an inferior con¬ 
veyance, or having to wait for weeks for any conveyance at all. 

4. “ Quarantine will inevitably operate against a free resort by steam homewards, unless an 
arrangement can be made for the days occupied in the voyage from Alexandria to England, 
counting out of the quarantine. This is now done in the case of Queen's steamers, and 
passengers by them are subject to a reduced term of Quarantine. I left Alexandria in 
H.M.S. Blazer, in April last for Malta, which place we reached in five days, wo got 
pratique on the 10th day of admission to the Lazaretto, making twenty-one in all. 

“ The Quarantine Harbour there admits of the restricted intercourse prescribed by the 
law, and which saves to the vessel and her passengers, the days already spent since leaving 
Alexandria. The Marseilles steamers are not so indulged, and have intercourse at Syra 
with a boat from Constantinople and Smyrna, which subjects them to full quarantine, 
beside the loss of time by the circuitous voyage they make fiom Egypt. 

“The Bengal Steam Fund Committee having had at their disposal and use the records of 
the Post Office, through th" ki'idress and consideration of Lord William Bentinck, 
obtained various authentic reiurn- >' ihe magnitude of the public correspondence at the 
Presidencies. The results have been given iii the Calcutta Petitions, and in evidence 
before the Commons. 


Letters—Calcutta . 

Received. 

. <J8,J89 
. 31,306 

Dispatched. 

72,397 

„ Madras . 

. 40,614 

„ Bombay . 

. 30,000 

24,000 

„ Ceylon 

. 6,000 

6,505 


165,405 

143,616 


“ Every merchant in India knows however that it is the practice for agents to ships to 
have in their office lettewbags, of which the captains take charge, saving the senders of 
the letters inland postage. No rule of the Post Office prohibited this plan, and it was 
resorted to generally, and to a very considerable extent. 1 have seen a sack full of letters 
sent on board a favourite ship on her being cleared for sea—the Post Office books know 
nothing of this. 

“ The number of letters dispatched from Bombay by the steamers has steadily increased, 
tinder every disadvantage of uncertainty and enormous expence. Heavy mails have on 
mure than one occasion been brought back, and detained for weeks, or sent eventually by 
the Cape. The value of these letters in a mercantile point of view, would not exceed 
waste paper. 

“ A single letter now sent from Calcutta through the agency of Waghorn, and by way 
of Marseilles, costs ten shillings before it is delivered in Lonclon—viz., I R. 15 in India, 
and 5s. 7d. in Europe. 

“ No conveyance for letters that is wcond to any other in point of celerity will of course 
maintain its ground. When tbe public becomes more familiar with the sucject, the whole 
of the India correspo' -U nce will for the present go by way of Marseilles. The incon¬ 
siderable saving in postage will weigh with very few, and not at all with merchants. Ask 
any one who dissents from this opinion, what bis situation would be on hearing of the 

' See Dell's Annual Reviews of the Commerce of Bengal, 
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loss of a ship in which he was interested, viA Marseilles, and receiving the advice for Instir- Mr. B. Hardm. 
utce, via falmouth seven days afterwards. _ 

“The Red Sea route is now superseding therCape route as rapidly as the public can be ^OrA Nov. IsaS. 
made to.understand its advant^es, and the way to avail of them. Marseilles will in like 
manner supersede Falmouth. 

“ A detention of some days is occasioned by the rule, requiring letters with enclosures 
to be opened, fumigated, and resealed at Malta. The French mails are not smoked or opened. 

“The revenue* irom freight must be precarious. I believe it would be worth while calcu¬ 
lating the saving otfisa expensive end inconvenient coal dep6t at Suez, and other objectionable 
places that might bo effected by filling up the entire stowage with coal, very high rates of 
freight will be demanded for the conveyance of coal to the upper part of the Red 'Sea. The 
navigation is tedious and dangerous, and at certain seasons ships cannot make out of the 
Red Sea till the monsoon changes. Capacious steamers would do well to take in a supply 
at Mocha or Aden, sufficiAit to take them to Suez and back.” B. H. 

Captain ANDREW HENDERSON was examined as follows capi. He»derson 

Chairmfin,] Have you been accustomed to steam navigation in the Indian 
seas ? 

Yes. 

What sized vessel did you command ? 

A vessel of 300 tons, and 120 horse-power. 

For what purpose was that steam-boat used ? 

She was originally built for a tug vessel in the river Ilooghly; she was at 
that time employed in towing a ve.ssel from Bengal to China that was towing 
up against the north-eastern monsoon. ,, ” 

At what time was that ? 

That was in April, 1830 ; it was in April that we got in; we started in March. 

Did you make the whole voyage from Calcutta to China ? 

Yes. 

Were you towing the vessel the whole way? 

With the exception of about two days; we got rather short of fuel, and onr 
object was gained, and we cast her off, and steamed against the monsoon. 

What was the average rate of speed ? 

After we cast her off we went against a double-reefed top-sail gale at the rate 
of five and a half knots an hour. 

Major OUphant.l What was the state of your vessel ? was she dry, or was 
she washed over ? 

She was not washed over. 

Chah'man.l How many days did you run against this head wind ? 

I think altogether seventeen days, about 1600 miles; and after this gale of 
wind was over, we were becalmed two days without fuel. 

You were becalmed when your fuel was expended ? 

Yes. 

Mr. ReadJ] Do you recollect on what day you turned the vessel off ? 

It must have been about the thirteenth day, I suppose; wc had towed 
her then about 1200 miles. 

Chairman.'l Did the vessel make much water during that time ? 

Not the least. 

She did not open at all ? 

Not the least; she was Indian built. 

Is that an advantage ? 

Yes; she was built of teak—built by myself. ' ^ 

Was she built purely for a tug vessel ? 

For a tug vessel; we went at a week’s notice; she was not intended for a 
sea-going vessel. 

Mr. Read.'\ Was the vessel that she was towing deeply loaded ? ^ 

Yes; she was a ship of 400 tons, drawing sixteen feet. 

Major Turner .What do you think wc^ be the average rate which you 
could make with one of the best steamers of 1500 tons and 400 horse-power, 
in making the worst part of the voyage in coming from Calcutta ? 

I should think at least five knots. 

* Bullion and Merchandize. 

B B . ' 
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Mr. a. F. Young. Mr. Auber.l Should you, as a practical gentleman thoroughly acquainted with 
steam navigation, and having devoted your attention a great deal to it, have 
.n//» Nov. 1838. hesitation in giving an opinion that a vessel of 1360 tons with 400 

horse-power coming from Galle during the monsoon, and making her voyage 
to Suez, would do it at the rate of 200 miles in the twenty-four hours ? 

I think she would average 180 the whole way; she would not go above five 
knots at the height of the Monsoon, but she would go ten at other times, and 
she would average 180. She might run four or five days without meeting with 
a wind that would bring it dov^n to nine knots. 

lirvi.J. Finlay son. Ljeutenant JOHN FINLAYSON, R.N,, was examined as follows:— 

Chairman.'] You have been in the command of steam-boats for some time ? 

Since the year 1824, that is, off and on. I have been concerned in steam 
since 1824; I command a steam-boat now. 

Upon what station ? 

The vessel I command now is a vessel built purposely to bring a new patent 
engine into notice belonging to Messrs. John and Edward Hall, of Hartford, 
she is called, the Hartford. 

What is her size ? 

She is nearly 300 tons ; she is a small vessel. 

What ia the largest vessel you have ever commanded ? 

5G0, she was between Bristol and Cork. 

How long were you upon that statimi ? 

From 1824 to the beginning of 1836. 

Going regularly backwards and forwards? 

The first three or fmir years we laid by the winter; we did not consider it 
safe to go in winter. *■ 

Where have you been the last two summers ? 

The last two summers I have been running between Liverpool and 
Beaumaris, and the summer before, between London and Penzance. 

Have you ever made any winter passages ? 

Yes, across the Irish Channel several winters from Bristol to Cork. 

In what years have you done this ? 

In 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1834, and 1835. 

You have encountered, f v-(ui ^e, all kinds of weather, and sailed when the 
wind ha.s been blowing dead in your teeth ? 

Yes, I have never stopped latterly. 

What was your average speed with those gales of wind dead against you ? 

I have had it blowing so hard that the engine would not look at it at all; I 
have been obliged to put canvass to keep her head to the sea. 

You have been in situations where the vessel could not face the wind ? 

1 es; and I "have borne up and put into port. 

Mr. Larkins.] Was she a small vessel? 

Five hundred and sixty tons, and 240 horse-power. That was the last I 
had upon the Bristol station. 

Chairman.] Hid you put on all your steam at the time when you had this 
head wind ? 

I always had it on ; and if I had had more, I should have made my passage, 

I have no doubt, with a little proper precaution in getting canvass on to the 
vessel, not exactly keeping her dead to the sea. In 1827 I commanded the 
Superb ; she was 400 odd tons, with 120 horse-power. I sailed on the Wednes¬ 
day with 87 of the Scotch Grey’s horses cm my deck. 1 did not arrive in Cork 
till Sunday afternoon. We had tremendous weather the whole of the time ; so 
much so, that the sailors had to take care of the horses while the soldiers went 
down and gave themselves up for lost. But I found the only way Z had was to 
keep her always head to sea ; that was in February. 

What bead-waj didVob make then? 

Very little indeed. I got at last under the lee of the land, and I got into 
smooth water; but it blew so hard, that when I returned again t|ie information 
was at Bristol th it I was lost-some one had seen me go down and seen horses 
swiipming. 
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loBa.o{ a ship in which he was interested, vih Matseillea, and receiving the advice for Insur* 
ance, vih Falmouth, seven days afterwards. 

“ Tin lied Sea route is now superseding the Oape route as rapidly as the public can Ik: 
made to understand its advantages, and the way to avail of them. Marseilles will in like 
manner supersede Falmouth. 

“A detention'of som^ days is occasioned by the rule, requiring letters with enclosures 
to be'opened, fumigated^ and resealed at Malta. The French mails are not smoked or opened. 

" The revenue* from fl-eight must be precarious. I believe it would be worth while calcu¬ 
lating the saving of .an expensive and inconvenient coal depot at Suez, and other objectionable 
places that might be effected by filling up the entire stowage with coal, ve^ high rates of 
freight will be demanded for the conveyance of coal to the upper part of the Red Sea. Tlie 
navigation is tedious and dangerous, and at certain seasons ships cannot make out of the 
Red Sea till the monsoon changes. Capacious steamers would do well to take in a supply 
at Mocha or Aden, sufficienf to take them to Suez and back.” B. H. 

Captain ANDREW HENDERSON was examined as follows :— 

Chairman.'] Have you been accustomed to steam navigation in the Indian 
seas ? 

Yes. 

What sized vessel did you command ? 

A vessel of 300 tons, and 120 hor.se-power. 

For what purpose was that steam-boat used ? 

She was originally built for a tug vessel in the river llooghly ; she was at 
that time employed in towing a vessel from Bengal to China that was towing 
up against the north-eastern monsoon. ^ 

At what time was that ? 

That was in April, 1830 ; it was in April that we got in; we started in March. 

Did you make the whole voyage from Calcutta to China? 

Yes. 

Were you towing the vessel the whole way? 

With the exception of about two days; we got rather short of fuel, and our 
object was gained, and we cast her off, and steamed against the monsoon. 

What was the average rate of speed 1 

After we cast her off we went against a double-reefed top-sail gale at the rate 
of five and a half knots an hour. 

Major Oliphant.] What was the state of your vessel ? was she dry, or was 
she washed over ? 

She was*not washed over. 

Chairman.] How many days did you run again-st this head wind ? 

I think altogether seventeen days, about 1600 miles; and after this gale of 
wind was over, we were becalmed two days without fuel. 

You were becalmed when your fuel was expended ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Read.] Do you recollect on what day you turned the vessel off? 

It must have been about the thirteenth day, I suppose; we had towed 
her then about 1200 miles. 

Chairman.] Did the vessel make much water during that time ? 

Not the least. 

She did not open at all ? 

Not the least; she was Indian built. 

Is that an advantage ? 

Yes; she was built of teak-built by myself. 

Was she built purely for a tug vessel? 

For a tug vessel; we went at a week’s notice; she was not intended for a 
sea-going vessel. 

Mr. Read.] Was the vessel that she was towing deeply loaded ? 

Yes; she was a ship of 400 tons, di^wing sixteen feet. 

Major Turner.] What do you think would be the average rate which you 
could make with one of the best steamers of 1500 tons and 400 horse-power, 
in the worst part of the voyage in coming from Calcutta I 

I should think at least five knots. 

* Bullioa and Merchandize. 

B B 


Ml'. B. Uardinrf, 
;)0iA M)«. 1808. 


Capt. Henderson 
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Mr, G. F. Young. Mr. Auber,'] Should you, as a practical gentieman. 

steam navigation, and having devoted your'adtteDti6p'''agr(^' 4w'i^il«te^ 
a(»A ATov. 1838. jgjjgj hesitation in giving an opinion ,that‘a vessieil of i35Q^|CW^ 

horse-power coming from Galle during the mon^on, and ,tnaluhg^lier.yc^e 
to Suez, would do it at the rate of 200 ipfle^ in the twenty-four, bourff? . ■ r. 

I think she would average 180 the whole way; she wwld not go ahov® five 
knots at the height of the Monsoon, but she ^ould go ten'at other times^ jind 
she would average 180. She might run four or five da^s without meeting with 
a wind that would bring it down to nine knots. 

Lieut. J.Finlay son. LIEUTENANT JOHN FINLAYSON; R.N., was examined as follows:— 

Chairman!] You have been in the command of steaifi-boats for some time ? 

Since the year 1824, that is, off and on. I have been concerned'in steam 
since 1824; I command a steam-boat now. 

Upon what station ? 

The vessel I command now is a vessel built jiurposely to bring a new patent 
engine into notice belonging to Messrs. John and Edward Hall, of Hartford, 
she is called, the Hartford. 

What is her size ? 

She is nearly 300 tons ; she is a small vessel. 

What is the largest vessel you iiave ever commanded ? 

560, she was between Bristol and Cork. 

How long were you upon that station ? 

From 1824 to the beginning of 1836. 

Going regularly backwards and forwards? 

The first three oi four years we laid by the winter; we did not consider it 
safe to go in wintei. ” 

Where have you been the last two summers ? 

The last two summers I have been running between Liverpool and 
Beaumaris, and the summer before, between London and Penzance. 

Have you ever made any winter passages ? 

Yes, across the Irish Channel several winters from Bristol to Cork. 

In what years have you done this ? 

In 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1834, and 1835. 

You have cncountercu; of»< jrse, all kinds of weather, and sailed when the 
wind has been blowing dead in your teeth ? 

Yes, 1 have never stopped latterly. 

What was your average speed with those gales of wind dead against you ? 

I have had it blowing so hard that the engine would not look at it at all; I 
have been obliged to put canvass to keep iier head to the sea. 

You have been in situations where the vessel could not face the wind ? 

Yes; ahd 1 have borne up and put into port. 

Mr. Larkins,] Was she a small vessel? 

Five hundred and sixty tons,' and 240 horse-power. That was the last I 
had upon the Bristol station. 

Chairman.] Hid you put on all your steam ^t the time when you had this 
head wind ? 

I always had it on ; and if I had had more, I should have made" my passage, 
I have no doubt, with a little proper precaution in getting canvass on to the 
vessel, not exactly keeping her dead to the rSea. In 1827 I commanded the 
Superb ; she was 400 odd tWs, with 120 horse-power. 1 sailed on the Wednes¬ 
day with 87 of the Scotch <S||y’s horses on ray deck. I did not arrive in Cork 
till Sunday afternoon. We bat tremendous weather the whole of the time ; sp 
much so, that the sailors had |p tpke care of the horses while the soldiers went 
down and gave themselves u(^ for lost. But I found the only way 1 had was to 
keep her always head to sea; that was in February. 

What head-wuv did you make then? 

Very little indeed. .1 got at last under the lee of the land, and 1 got into 
smooth water; but it l^ew so bard, that when I returned agaii^the information 
was at Bristol that I was lost—some one had'seen me go down and seen horses 
swimming. 



Lieut,.1, Finlay son. 

30tft Nm>. IS-IS. 
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in ia tbe Enst Indies ? 

_ M k •■ 


jou giv4 ajiy pf)inion about tbe monsoon- 
No^lurthet tha» from what I haW read. 


-what effect it would have! 


. "t jf w • 1 ^ 

, JMr. Larkins.1 Suppose at ^bat time you had been in a steamer of 1500 tons, 
with 450 horse-power, do you think you would have made head-way against 
the wind. 

No doubt of it. If I had had sufficient power, I should have been perfectly 
safe, and have made my passage in half the time. 


Chairman.'] If you had a five hundred ton vessel and two hundred and forty 
ho*rse power, you had a greater proportion of power than if you had had a 1500 
ton vessel and 450 horse-power ? 

No doubt of it; but there is another thing against my vessel, that we had a 
very full bow. When I first went to steamers I considered that a full bow 
would be a great advantage for a steamer; but it is quite the contrary, for 
afterwards we put a new bow to her as sharp as possible, and she made much 
finer passages, and weathered a gale of wind better. 


Is she in existence now ? 

No, she is lost; she was called the Albion. The Killarney I served in the 
same way. 

Captain Barber.'] Did you ever see the Semirarais ? 

Yes ; she was running between Waterford and Liverpool ? 

What sort of boat do you consider her to be ? 

Not a boat that would make fine weather; she was too crank. 

Is the engine which you are now using worked with a beam or without a 
beam ? 

Without a beam. 


What power is it ? 
lit) horse. 


What difference in the engine room is there between one with a crank, and 
an engine of the same power worked with a beam ? 

Seven feet five. 

Would the difference be in the same proportion in a larger vessel ? 

Perhaps not, because there would be some alterations in the engine. We 
have only one air-pump, and another engine would have two air-pumps. 

You have worked engines of all makers ? 

I have; the principal makers. 

Have you had Maudslay and Field’s ? 

Yes ; and Scott and Sinclair’s. > 

Have you had Fawcett and Preston’s ? 

No. 

Having worked those engines, and having worked this one which you are 
now working, to whidh do you give the preference ? 

I prefer this one, bccauite there is so much less danger of accident; it 
(jeduces the different parts of the engine, and it is much lighter, and takes 
much less room. 




Is it simpler in its construction ? 

Much more sp. . 

So that a nafitical man can makejpfn|^f acquainted with it without 
becoming an engineer ? 

Yes ; in four hours, I should think. 

How long have you had it in work ? 

Off and on nearly two years. 

Have you seen Hall’s patibtCondensers used ? 

1 have seen them; at leasFl went down in February last on board the 
Wilberforce.tp Hull and back again. 

Do you approve of them ? ^ , , , . , 

Very much.* I joined a Company in 1836, at Cork, and I was appointed 

c c 
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VieuiJ.l'iniayion.xo superintend the building of two vessels, and I was sent over to England to 
'Mth Nov 3838 S®* every information I could as regards the building of vessels and the price 
' ■ of Hall’s Condensers. ' 

At what rate do you think a properly built vessel of 1500 tons and 400 
horse-power would go against a strong treble-reefed topsail breeJse ? 

I should say from seven to eight miles an hour, a vessel of that descriptioa. 
1 have been going four and a dialf when I met the American Liners in the 
St. George’s Channel, with close reefed topsails, the vessel being light at that 
time. 

Mr. Read."] What vessel was that ? , 

560 tons. 

Captain Nairne.'\ You have been across the Atlantic'several times ? 

I have. 

Have you ever been in the North Sea ? 

I have, many years ago. 

Do you think that the sea in the Irish Channel is fully as high in gales of 
wind as it is in the North Sea ? 

Perhaps not. In a south-west wind I should say it was. It depends upon 
which way the wind is. When thf wind is away to the northward, there is 
the land of the Irish coast. Then- generally is a nasty short sea there in the 
tide-way. 

Captain Barber.} You have stated that you went four knots and a half in a 
vessel of 560 tons, when the American Liners were under close-reefed topsails. 
Will you state what you consider would have been the rate of speed in a vessel 
of 1500 tons and 450 Imrse-power ? 

I should say two knots more an hour. 

Chairman.'] Do you know what has been the average rate of speed of the 
Great Western, with a head-wind ? 

I do not recollect at this moment. 

Mr. Small.'] You have had no experience of a vessel of 1500 tons ? 

No. 

Then on what ground do you found the conjecture that she would go two 
knots an hour faster than the smaller one ? 

1 think, in bad weather •;)« ‘ peed is increased more in proportion to the 
power in a large vessel tlian in a small one. I have been going d'own the 
Bristol Channel, and a small vessel only half the size has been coming up 
alongside of me, but in bad weather, the moment it began to blow hard we 
used to leave her behind. 

Chairman.] What was your consumption of coal per horse, per hour ? 

A good deal depends upon the formation of the boiler. I have had it down 
as low as 9 lbs. and up as high as I'i or 14 lbs. 

Have you ever had it as low as seven ? 

No, not the vessel I have had. 

You say that you h^ve had it as low as nine. What should you consider to 
be the average 1 

A good deal depends upon the formation of the boiler and the power that 
you have. ,, 

What should you say is your own average in your own experience, in your 
last vessel ? 

We expend a good deal of coal there because the boilers are not upon the 
principle upon which they ought to be to decrease the expenditure of coal, 

Mr. Auber.] Do you work expansively? 

No. 

Captain Barber.] What is the consumption per horse-power of the engines 
you have now been trying the last two years ? 

It is about 11 Ib^. ]ier horse-power. It is owihg to the construction of the 
boilers. The average of the Great Western isf nearly 7 lbs. per horse-power. 

I know that because 1 have calculated it. 

» * 

Chairman.] ILiVc you any experience of iron steam-boats ? 

No, 
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You know nothing about them ? , Litut.J.Finlayson, 

Nothing more than what I have seen m looking about to see what is going on. 

Have you any opinion upon the subject of iron steam-boats ? 

I think they will very shortly come into general practice. I have no doubt 
of it. 

Do you think they will supersede wood? 

I think they will. 

For small or large steamers ? 

Both large and small. There are several ones now afloat. 

Have you ever seeij the Rainbow ? 

I have not been on board of her. I have seen her afloat almost every week. 

They are very tenacious of letting people go aboard that understand about 
steam-boats. 

CAPTAIN NAIRNE, a Member of the Committee was examined as JVozrw#. 

follows:— 

Major Olipkant.] How far to the southward does the influence of the south¬ 
west Monsoon extend 1 

That varies according to the different months. 

From June to the end of August ? 

In June, July, and August, you get the south-west Monsoon upon the Line. 

1 should say that when the Monsoon has fairly set in throughout the Bay, in 
June, July, and August, you would get it upon the Line blowing moderately, 
and then it is generally more to the southward. In coming up with a north¬ 
east wind, you change as you get towards the Line from east to east south-east, 
and south, just coming round till you are beyond the Line, with a south south¬ 
west and south-west. 

( Adjourned.) 


Thursday, Qth December, 1838. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. Larkins. 

Mr. P. Auber. 
Major Oliphant. 

Mr. Alderman Piric. 
Major Turner, 

Mr. Read. . 


Mr. John Small. 
Mr. Mackillop. 
Mr. Thurburn, 
Mr. Gouger. 
Captain Nairne. 
Mr. Pelly. 


T. A. CURTIS, Eaq., in the Chair. 


A Letter, addressed by Mr. Holmes to the Committee, was delivered 

in and read. 

GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq.; was examined as follows :— 

Chairman.] You are a ship-builder? eiADee. 1838 . 

I am. 

Have you built many Steam-ships? 

Yes: a considerable number. 

How many have you built ? 

I think fifteen or sixteen. 

Of various !)urden ? 

Of varibus burthen. 
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Mr. G. F. Young. What is the lowest? 

30 //i"y 1838 Corporation, employed by them as a yacht, 240 tons, I 

^ ‘ ■ think, or thereabouts, the builder’s measurement ; I do not know her registered 

tonnage. 

What power is she ? 

I think she has a pair of SS-horse engines. 

What was the largest Steamer you ever built ? 

The British Queen ; the largfest, I believe, ever built.' 

What is her tonnage ? 

1860 tons. 

And her power? 

500 horse. 1 am now engaged in building another, of the same tonnage, and 
nearly of the same dimensions. 

Have you ever turned your attention to Iron Steam boats ? 

Not in any degree that would justify me in expressing an opinion upon the 
relative merits of wood or iron ships. I am merely incidentally acquainted with 
the facts connected with them from occasional communication with those who 
have directed their attention to that subject. 

Do you think there is sufficient experience to show that iron is equal to, or 
superior, or inferior to wood ? 

1 think there is sufficient experience to justify the conclusion, that iron vessels 
for River Navigation possess very important advantages; but I think it is not 
yet satisfactorily demonstrated that they are equally well adapted with ships 
constructed of wood for encountering violent seas. 

What do you think would be the effect, in an iron boat, of encountering a 
violent sea ? 

I have myself considerable doubts of the sufficiency of the strength that could 
be applied to an iron vessel'when placed in the position in which a ship must 
be in a heavy sea. But I repeat that on that subject 1 do not attach myself 
great importance.to my own opinion, inasmuch as it is only formed on partial 
premises; and I am quite ready to change that opinion if further acquaintance 
with the subject should induce me to feel that it is not well founded. Also with 
respect to the application of iron for sea-going vessels, I have great doubts 
myself of the effect of salt water upon the iron. I think that the tendency to 
decomposition of the iron, from the action of the muriatic acid that is in the salt 
water, has not been sufficieinly tif nded to; and I myself think that the cor¬ 
rosive effects that will take place will be likely to decompose the iron more 
rapidly than those who are favourable to its employment imagine it would. 
Thus far I am not acquainted with auy means by which that effect may be 
conclusively obviated by any covering that can be put upon the iron. I know 
there have been a great many attempts; but, so far as 1 am aware, that 
has not been satisfactorily attained. 

Is it within your knowledge that any effect of that kind has been produced 
upon the Rainbow? 

I think she has not been employed a sufficient length of time to allow of that 
being fairly tested; and I am not aware that she has undergone any examina¬ 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to which that action has taken 
place, even if the time had allowed of it being a fair experiment. 

Does your remark apply to vessels lying in still water, or in the course of 
sailing? 

My remark went to ve.ssels lying in still water ; but there can be no doubt 
in my mind that the decomposition would be more rapid when sailing, inasmuch 
as the oxidation, that would continually take place on the surface of the vessel, 
would be worn off by the friction of the water, and a new surface exposed to 
fresh oxidation. 

That is always supposing that oxidation would take place ? 

Yes: of which I myself have no doubt. 

What would be the of water of the British Queen ? 

The British Queen when launched was 9 feet 6 inches upon ati even keel. I 
calculated that she would dmw, 9 feet 6 inches before she was flpated, and she 
proved to be within (,ne inch of that, but with 100 tons of weight put in as a 
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E recautioo, io order to insure her stability; which proved to be unnecessary, g. f. Yomg. 

ut it was a precaution that I thought only prudent. 

... .. . ... 1 . • . 1838 . 

What will she draw when she has her engines and her masts in f 
The estimated draught of water, with the engines, boilers. Water,-600 tons of 
coals, 500 tons of cargo, and all stores, is IS feet six inches. ’ 


What would a vessel of 1500 tons draw ? 

The draught of water is so entirely dependent upon the form of the body, 
that it is difficult to give a direct answer to a question having reference merely 
to tonnage. The draught of water may be reduced to almost any amount by 
increasing the displacement by the fulness of the lines. A vessel m proportion 
to her sharpness will immerse herself more deeply in the water with the same 
displacement. 

With respect to the speed of steam-boats, do you calculate that with an 
increased tonnage you may have a proportionately decreased power of steam. 
For instance, taking a 500 ton vessel which had a certain power, if you then 
took a 750 ton vessel would you halve the power again? 

I would not, certainly : opinions, I know, vary upon that subject; my own 
is, that with one single exception, which I am ready to state, the advantage 
resulting from increase of power is considerably over-rated—that exc6|>tion 
being that of a steam-ship having to contend against a continued head sea, 
when nothing but great power will enable them to accomplish the object they 
have in view. But in the average of passages I think, myself, that there is an 
actual loss of entire speed from applying so great a proportion of power to 
tonnage as is now generally done; because the vessel is immersed more deeply 
in the water by the weight of the engines and appurtenances consequent upon 
the increased power, and the consumption of coals is also greatly increased; 
and hence, the vessel being more deeply immersed, the resistance is increased 
in so great a degree as to have the advantage on the part of the increased 
power very trifling, while the increase of expense is enormous. I am, therefore, 
upon the whole, not myself so favourable to the large proportion of power to 
tonnage which it is now the custom very generally to give. 

Then in any vessel you would, probably, wish to have a reserved power. 
For instance, suppose you had a vessel that had 500 horse-power, ordinarily 
you would use 400 horse-power, but when it came on to blow hard con¬ 
tinuously, you would put on the other 100 horse-power? 

No, that is not the view 1 take. I consider that although in the particular 
circumstances 1 have stated of having to contend against a head sea, a large 
power would be eminently advantageous; yet, that taking the average of 
periods and of voyages, that advantage would be only occasionally found to 
exist, while the disadvantage to which 1 have adverted, would be one of 
' continual operation. 

That is to say, the additional weight of the other 100 horse-power ? 

tes. 


Mr. Auber.l Should you consider 400 horse-power to a vessel of 1350 or 
1400 tons, a good proportion ? 

I have never met with that question reasoned precisely as it occurs to my 
own mind. I do not think that it is a question of proportion of power to 
tonnage. I do not think that tonnage will at all times afford an unequivocal 
test of the resistance. The resistance will be chiefly as the sectional area of 
the midship body of the vessel, modified by the form given to the vessel in 
other respects. 

Taking the best form you could suggest, should you consider that the 
proportion of 400 horse-power to a ship of 1350 or 1400 tons, is a good 
proportion ? 

1 intended to eiplain to the Committee, that my dew is, that it should not 
be in re^rence to the tonnage of the vessel, because tlie sectional area of the 
resistance may be in two vessels precisely the same, while from the form, the 
dimension of tonnage may be very different indeed. Thus, an increase of 
breadth increases the tonnage considerably more than an incresse of length, 
and you' may increase the breadth, and by so doipa increase tlie tonnage, 
while you might absolutely so coostruct a vessel, as that with that Increased 
tonnage, the displacement of the vessel would be'less; The sectic^sd area, 

D i> 
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ifr- O. P. KoM^t'therefore, the greatest area of resistance, will absolutely be diminished, while 
' a k ri Va lia the tonn^e would be decreased, and^ence, if you. take tonnage as the test 
6th DeeAtSh. which you calculate the account of the resistance, and therefore, what 

power you require to overcome the resistance, you are arguing upon fallacbns 
premises. 

Taking such form of vessel as you consider the best in constructing a vessel 
of 1400 tons, what power would you apply to her ? 

For a well-constructed ship of that tonnage, I think that one-fourth of that 
tonnage, or 350 horse-power, would be the maximum that I would apply, with 
this sole exception, that for instance, I do not know that that is the maximum 
if the object to be attained was simply to encounter the SQuth-west Monsoon in 
passing from Bombay to the Red Sea. In that case 1 think I should be 
inclined to increase the power, but 1 think it would be increased to a 
disadvantage to the ship under all other circumstances except that which I 
have named. 

Chairman,'} Taking the question as Mr. Auber has put it to you, taking your 
own lines altogether for the construction of a ship of 750 tons, what power 
would you have for her under the same circumstances, looking forward to a 
sout^-west monsoon ? 

From 220 to 240 horse-power. 

Mr. Auber,'] Did you know the s^cmiramis ? 

No, I have merely seen her. 

Chairman.] Or the Berenice ? 

I never saw either of them in dock, therefore I can only judge from their 
external appearance ; nor did 1 minutely examine either one or the other. 

Mr. Thurbum.] Hav<‘ you any practical experience of a south-west monsoon ? 

None whatever. 

Have you formed any idea as to the class of ship you would construct most 
suitable to overcome that wind ? 

Yes; I have. My own opinion is, that taking into consideration all the 
circumstances and the difficulties that are to be encountered, a ship not 
exceeding 1000 tons would offer every advantage that could be obtained by a 
larger ship; while I think it would be advisable to go nearly as high as that 
tonnage for this especial reason. I think a large and heavy ship is much more 
fitted to encounter heavy seas from the advantage acquired by the momentum 
given to the body which a :»tiiail ssel when exposed to the shock of'a head 
sea would not be able to encounter. I think it would be absolutely driven 
back, although you were propelling her with the same power proportionate to 
the resistance; yet when exposed to the shock of such seas as have to be 
encountered there, a small vessel would be quite unequal to encountering th# 
shock; and we know also that the momentum to which I have referred is a 
cause of accelerated speed in large ships. 

Chatrman.] You think a vessel of 750 tons to encounter that, would not be 
of sufficient size ? 

I should think it would be advisable to go beyond that. 

You think that if they had 1000 tons, or a little above it, they might 
encounter the monsoon ? 

I really give that opinion with very unaffected deference, because not being 
i) nautical man, and not having had practical experience at sea, I feel that 1 
should give an opinion upon such a subject with great deference ; but subject 
to that remark, 1 myself, from all 1 have read and all 1 have heard on the 
subject, am inclined to think that it may be successfully encountered : indeed, 
I have no doubt upon the question. 

Mr. Zarkim.] Are you to be understood to say that you think a steamer of 
1000 tons is as equal to contend against a south-west monsoon as one of 
1500 tons ? 

1 am disposed to think she would be. 

Mr. Auber.] What horat^Wwer would you give to a steamer of 1000 tons ? 

About 300 horse, 1 .should think. ; 

Chairm^.] ,I|[ow jjassengers do you think in a vessel of 1600 tons, 
making^the cibins ten feet by seven, yoii could well accommodate, leaving 
, proper rootn for the coals and machinery, and so on ? 
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The mode of fitting up ships for pa8sen|[er8 varies so very greatly that I feel 
a di£teuity in giving a reply' to that questpn. It would depend upon whether 
it was intended to have separate cabins or. not. It occurs to me that the 
question could only be satismctorily answered as to how many cabins of certain 
dimensions could be provided, leaving the question of their appropriation as 
to the number of passengers, to depend upon circumstances that might arise. 

I am scarcely prepared, without dimensions, to say the relative proportions of . 
length and breadtn that would give about 1600 tqns. 

Mr. Aldenmn Pine.] Are the cabins of the British Queen fitted ? 

Yes; but our great object in the construction of the British Queen in 
making her so large, was that of giving her sufficient height to enable the con* 
struction of a range of bed-places, or what may be termed the Orlop deck, 
enabling the admission of light and air into those lower cabins from above the 
water. That, however, it must be admitted, is even in that ship but imper¬ 
fectly attained; and in the ship we are now constructing for the same trade, 
it is intended that a poop and forecastle shall be built, which it is expected 
will give the same accommodation which in the British Queen is obtained in the 
’tween decks, while the whole range of the ’tween decks below being brought 
a story higher, the cabins in that ship will be both light and airy. I could 
hardly give an opinion as to the number of cabins, unless upon dimensions ; 
but nothing could be easier than to determine at once with sufficient accuracy 
what should be the length and breadth of a ship of 1500 tons, and to take from 
that the length that would be required for the engine-rooms ; and the rest of 
the space being appropriable for cabins, it would at once be seen what number 
of cabins could be placed in them ; and if it would at all further the objects of 
the Committee I would undertake to give an opinion upon that subject when 
I have looked into it. I shall be happy to give that information. 

Chairman.} What space would you require for the engines and all the 
apparatus ? 

Engineers differ very much indeed in that respect. When we were 
building the British Queen the engine-room was at first set out 102 feet m 
length; but in consequence of the failure of the engineers who had undertaken 
to manufacture the engines, and the employment of another engineer, he at 
once so altered the construction of his engines and the placing of his boilers as 
to contract the engine room to eighty-seven feet in length, taking off at once 
fifteen feet from the length of the engine-room, and throwing it into the most 
valuable*part of the ship, with a capability of appropriation to other purposes. 
Mr. Auber.} Who is the engineer that is constructing them ? 

Robert Napier, of Glasgow. 

Major Turner.} What would be the expense of a 1500 ton wooden steam 
ship of the best kind, including everything but her engines ? 

1 should think that a wooden ship of that tonnage properly constructed and 
built in the best manner, sufficiently provided with all requisite stores, and 
handsomely but not extravagantly fitted, might be produced for about 37,500/., 
exclusive of the engines; that would be 25/. a ton. 

Would that same cost. be applicable to vessels of smaller tonnage, for 
example, to a vessel of 1350? 

Yes, unless the class of ship were altered; it might suffice for any amount 
between 1000 and 1500 tons. Of course all such questions are very much 
affected by the detail of the arrangement, and I must be understood as referring 
to an average calculation. 

Mr. Read.} Can you give the Committee any idea of what the expense of a 
350 horse-power engine would be with iron boilers, and with Hall’s condensers ? 

With respect to Hall’s condensers, I am not very well prepared to state the 
expense, but I should think it would be about £17,800. 

Chairman.} Does that include Hall’s condensers ? 

No, I am not aware of the precise expense of that. ^ 

How many miles do you think a steam-boat would run in a year ? 

I believe it is considered by engineers to be a point of no inconsiderable 
importance that engines should not be kept too consecutively employed, I 
am not able, myself to demonstrate the disadvantage resulting from it, but I 
am quite aware that most experienced engineers consider it a very great 
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Mr. a. F, Ywnff. adtnantage that should Ditit be ^ept pejrpetually at work—that there 

should be intervals eveto iudefitlmeDt^y of the necessity that may arise icir.that 
*>th Dee. * • • for thg purpose of deauing and iapairing;-< ’• I scarcely, therefore, know how to 
say what number of ntiles might'be run in the comae of the year, the ciroumo 
stances varying so much as to speed as to whether they are running in smooth 
water, or exposed to adverse winds, and whether they are occamonally laid 
bye, or whether they are not. 

The question goes <^as to the dumber of boats to be employed upon certmn 
stations, for instance, the station from Bristol or Southampton to Alexandria. 
We should have two boats, and they would each have a certmn number of 
miles to go every year. The question is,—whether you think two boats will 
be sufficient to accomplish that number of miles, or whether it would require 
a third boat as an assistant? 

1 should think,. without hesitation, it would be indispensable to have a third 
boat if you required a constant communication to be kept up. 

You are aware that there would be always an interval of thirteen or fourteen 
days between the arrival and the re-sailing ? 

1 think, notwithstanding that, ordinary prudence would prescribe that where 
an important line of communication was expected to be maintained, even with 
those intervals a vessel ought to be in reserve, and I cannot doubt that it would 
be attended with great advantuge that it should be so, and occasionally .the 
interval of a trip might be allowed for more effectually overhauling the 
machinery than could take place when they were continually kept running. 
But those are points upon which it is more for an engineer than for a ship¬ 
builder to express anything like a confident opinion. If I recollect right, I 
think the average rate performed by the whole of the government packets 
employed between Falmouth and the Mediterranean for a considerable period, 
was seven miles and a quarter an hour, while steaming, and five miles made 
up, including all stoppages. I speak now from recollection merely of the 
evidence given, I think, by Mr. Field, before the Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Steam Communication with India, of which I was a member, 
but that, of course, is accessible in a printed form to the Committee. That 
would give 120 miles a day, and that maintained continuously would give a 
much greater number of miles than that now stated. But it is not to be 
supposed that a vessel could be continually running without intermission- 
Therefore from that amqwt should be deducted any number of days that it 
might be considered essential' lat the vessels should lie bye. 

Can you state what would be the weight of a wooden vessel of 1500. tons ? 

I should think a vessel of 1500 tons properly constructed would weigh about 
700 tons. 

If it were the case that an iron vessel of 1500 tons were only td weigh 600 
tons, of course, putting the same power upon her, the speed would be greatly 
increased ? 

Supposing the form to be the same, I should calculate that a difference of 
200 tons in the weight of the vessel, would cause a diminution in the draught 
of water of about fifteen inches, and that would of course considerably diminish 
the sectional area of the resistance, and therefore there would be greater speed. 

Supposing that in such a case there was to be an iron vessel which only did 
weigh that quantity of tons, would you put in the same engine-power? 

Fur the reasons I have before stated I should not, but there can be no 
question that if you keep the power the same, with a diminished resistance you 
might calculate on increased speed. But I still think that you would obtain 
that increased speed at a greatly increased cost, and that there would not be 
so great an addkion to the speed as to justify that cost . It appears to me that 
the reasoning is the same whether applied to a vessel of 700 tons weight, or of 
500 tons. 

Have you turned your attention at all to Steam Communication with India 
beyond having been 0^|bat Committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
upon the subject? 

Yes, it is a subject with which I have been familiar many years. 

■ 4’,' ^ 

Have you made up' your mind to any plan as likely to be feasible ? 

I was always myself, upon the whole, strongly in favor of s’team communi- 
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cation by the Cape of Good Hopei. that (oupded e|jefly on this considered ^4^• <?; 
tion, that the route by Egypt.^rw obh which .pditicel circumstances might 
interrupt, and that broken as it mdst be by the necessity for part of it being 
performed by land, it was not so well adapted for personal conveyance. But 
there can be no doubt that rapidity of .dbmmunication i,s much more effoctually 
^ gained by that route than by the one which I refer to. I think, for the purpose 
of conveying passengers, therefore, t<f and from India permanently, steam 
communication by the Cape of Good Hope, would be highly desirable in a 
national point of view, but for rapidity of communication while that communi* 
cation can be kept open, the route by' Egypt has unquestionable advantages. 

Supposing those advantages to be permanent, and supposing that «they 
should not be affected by political circumstances, have you turned your mind 
to consider any way in which you would carry out a plan of that kind ? 

Yes, I have looked into the details of the question, but it is now some 
considerable time since, and I should fear to trust my recollection as to any 
minute detail, but I am prepared to answer any general question. 

Should you think a Vessel of 1500 tons would be the best sized vessel to go, 
taking it throughout, and talcing the supposition that as you cross the desert 
having vessels on the other side exactly corresponding, you would have corres¬ 
ponding packages, and so on for the conveyance of baggage and various things ? 

I certainly think that 1500 tons would be unnecessarily large ; and as it is 
impossible to dissever in my mind such a question from the consideration of 
expense, unless the advantages were very palpable and great, then the increase 
of expenditure caused by the employment of ships of such large burden would 
not be expedient. 

What sized vessel should you suppose would be the best size to employ for 
the communication from Calcutta to the Red Sea, and from this country to 
Alexandria ? 

I should doubt the expediency of having the same sized vessels for both pur¬ 
poses. 1 should think that the communication from Alexandria to England 
would be more advantageously carried on in a smaller description of vessel than 
it would be expedient to employ between India and Egypt. 

Why? 

I have already stated that the seas they would have to encounter in coming 
from India would be more advantageously encountered by a ship of large size; 
while the same inducement does not exist in reference to the navigation of the 
Mediterranean or the intervening sea. 

But, setting aside the questiofi of navigation in respect to the passengers that 
are coming from India or going to India, do not you think that they require 
more accommodation than ordinary passengers ; for instance, those that go to 
North America? 

Yes; I should say certainly that they do. The habits of the parties likely 
to perform such a passage, and the climates which they would have to pass 
through, would seem to imply that it would be advisable that they should have 
a superior description of accommodation. 

Would a vessel of 1000 tons afford that accommodation ? 

I think it would. 

You say three boats for the Mediterranean. How many boats would be 
necessary to carry on the communication between Suez and Calcutta; taking 
the Point de Galie, for instance, as the first stoppage ? 

I should be sorry to evade answering the question; but I do not feel pre¬ 
pared to give an opinion upon that point. I do not like to trust ray recollection 
as to preconceived opinions upon that; and I feel myself unable at the moment- 
to carry out all the reasonings that would justify giving an opinion upon it. 1 
should rather decline giving an opinion upon that, without more refiection. 

Do you think that vessels of 1500 tons would be most desirable from Siiez to 
Calcutta ? 

I think that vessels of 1000 tons would be suflaci^t. If expense were no 
object, 1 have no doubt there would be some advantages in increasing the size 
of the ship; but I think that a vessel of 1000 tons would answer all the object. 

You were understood to say that you would have vessels of % smaller size 
from Alexandria to Ebgland. WotiJd you have vessels of less than l^OO ’tons ? 

' ' ■ E E 
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yt. C. F. Y oung. Yes j I do not see t^ie necessity,of havi^ vessels, so large as that You 
'■ i'th n tsia ’Wght,have vessels between Alexandria.and mgland of a different construeticn 
i' ’ «<» * fttwn that which 1 think it would-be advisable tp have between India and Egy.^{A4 

The construction whidb^* as it appears to me, would best ^complisjbi tbe'CnjCct^ 
to which the questions point—^at, of accommodating tbe'largest number of 
passengers coaimodiously—would be for the Mediterranean to have ^op ships j, 
but 1 have great doubts whether that would be expedient for vessels Intenued 
to encounter the soutb<west mons(^ns. Now with a poop you might get a 
greatly increased accommodation*for passengers in a small vessel. The limit 
of size there would be, as it would appear to me, that the vessel should be 
sufficiently large to have height above the water for admitting a range of ports 
along'the between-decks.. When’yOu have gained that point, I fail to perceive 
myself what would be the advantage, in the communication between Alexandria 
and England, in still further increasing the size of the ship. 

You think that having a poop would afford all the accommodation that the 
East India people would require^ 

1 think it would. You would have the poop accommodation, and a range of 
accommodatiob below dt also, both commodious and airy. Now you cannot 
have both in a ship that is flush, and therefore you cannot accommodate the 
same number of passengers on one range of deck so commodiously that you could* 
if you had a second, unless the other ship was much larger. 

It has been stated that the south-vM st monsoon is not more violent than the 
weather that is met with in the Atlantic ? 

1 confess that I entertain the opinion, founded of course simply upon the 
information one picks up on these questions, that it is more violent. 

Captain Henderson has stated that it is not more violent than the weather 
that is sometimes met with in the Channel. 

The difference is, that you may have to encounter a gale of wind in the 
Atlantic ; but that violent wind which you meet with in encountering the south¬ 
west monsoon is continuous, and 1 should have imagined, but that 1 say only 
from hearsay evidence, that the very fact of the continuous blowing of the 
wind in one direction must keep up the sea to a great height. 

You are aware that the Great Western went out in nineteen days and a half, 
with a head wind against her the whole way out. Do you think that having a poop 
vessel, which is to encounter the south-west monsoon, supposing the south-west 
monsoon is not worse than our Channel winds or the gales you encounter in 
the Atlantic, there would be ? (i .ngcr in going from Suez to Benga} than 
there is in going from Bristol to New York ? » 

I do not call the Great Western a poop ship. The ve.ssel I propose would 
be 1800 tons, and it is that which enables the application of the poop. 

You, would not run a smaller vessel with a poop ? , 

It would not be so admissible. 

None of the American packets have poops ? 

No. They are all flush ships: the passengers are accommodated below. 

Captain Nairne.] What size is the Isabella ? 

Five hundred and sixty tons. I am one of those who always thought the 
navigation of tbe Atlantic by steam practicable; and, in order to bear out ray 
convictions,* having no interest whatever in the Company, 1 took an interest in 
the charier of the Sirius, the first ship that accomplished it, with the calculation 
of Si loss of 1000/. upon the voyage, which proved ultimately to be more. I 
chci.rhilly consented to pay my proportion of the loss in order to demonstrate 
the practicabiiily of it; of which I bad never entertained the slightest doubt 
whatever. 

Captain Henderson put in the following paper :— 

“ With respect to tbe much-talked of difficulty of making a passage against the S. W. 
monsoon. 1 here cun be no doubt that the “ Semiramis,” would have accomplished it if 
she had taken her departure from Point de Galle instead of Bombay July last, 

“ Little information can be put of the strength of the monsoon in the track from Bombay 
to the Red Sea from actual from there being no trade or object to induce any 

one to attempt that passage m sailing shipsj but 1 think there is every reason to believe 
that the same weather may be expected ip that track, as there is found in the N.B. or lee- 
side of the Bay cJ Bengalr^ Jbhma at that season; and if t may judge from 
twenty years' experience in aaihng those, seas, 1 should generalhw by saying, ita being 
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m douBU reefed topsail breeze, and in l«ne, July and An^uat, subject to sudden bard pies, Copt. Hendmm. 
with a heavy see and cloudy weather) caused bjr the loterruption of the course of the — 

.tnonsoon by the Andamans, and coast of Arracah. in the Bay of Bengal, and the coast of Dec, 1838: 
Lucoma in China Sea; at the same season we find a steadier breeze and fairer weather on 
the western or weather shore; in which track all ships endeavour to keep straight with to 
make a passage against the moOsoon. The passage from China to Singapore, whioh 
was rarely attendpted twenty years, ago, is now accomplished in twenty or twenty-five days. 

From the above, and from information derived from those who have frequented the Bombay 
side of India, I think the same rule Would be found to answer there; and Biat, if instead of 
starting from Bombay through the track of the severest 'weather, they were to start from 
Ceylon, they would find the same kind of weatbw, and have the advantage of being so far 
to windward in case of accident. i , 

“ To prove the practicability of this route, a subscription was entered into in Calcutta, 
to despatch the “ Forbes,* for Suez. She was obliged to put back from Madras, in'conse- 
quence of having burnt her boiler; and after two months detention did make the passage 
round Ceylon to Suez, although from her want of capacity she was obliged to tow a vessel 
loaded with coal some days from Ceylon, to enable her to reach Mocha. Her capacity was 
very small, as although only 302 tons she had 120 horse-power, or, 2f tons per horse-power. 

“ With such a vessel as 2000 tons and 550 horse-power, I feel confident the passage 
would be easily accomplished in from 20 to 22 steaming days from Calcutta to Suez, which 
allowing two days for detention at Madias and Point de Qalle, would still be seven days 
quicker than Calcutta letters ever reached Suez vi& Bombay.” 

(' Adjourned.) , 


Friday, 14f/t December, 1838. 
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Mr. P. Auber. 
Mr. C. Read. 
Mr. MacKillop. 
Mr. Bagshaw. 
Mr. John Small. 
Major Olipbant. 


Captain Nairne. 
Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Larkins. 
Mr. Gouger. 
Major Turner. 


T. A. CURTIS, Esq., in the Chair. 


Captain Barber further examined. 

Mr. Bagshaw!] In Mr. Secretary Melvill’s letter of 15th September last to Capt.J. Barber. 
Lord William Bentinck, it is stated as an objection to the establishment of a 1838 

private Company, that “ Having so recently undertaken, conjointly with the ^ 
Government, the conveyance of the public mails in preference to that important 
trust being committed to a private association, the Court are of opinion that the 
principle of that arrangement should be maintained, at least until it has bad a 
fair and complete trial, in point both of efficiency and expense.” Will you ]?e 
good enough to state to the Committee whether any deviation- has taken place 
in the principle of the arrangement mentioned, and in what instances within 
your knowledge has the “ arrangement” proved inefficient ? 

It appears to me the East India Company through their organ, Mr. Secretary 
Melvill, have contended fij^r a “ principle” at variance with their daily practice. 

It is a well-known fact, tft'at since the peace» i. e. for more than twenty years 
past, private ships have been the constant medium of conveying their despatches 
to anu from India. I myself have received many sums at various times for 
the performance of that duty. At this present moment'the Queen’s and 
Company’s despatqhes, with the public mails, are conveye4 to Gibrjiltar, en 
route, to India by the Peninsular f&eam Navigatim Ootmany. At times through 
France, and from Marseilles to Egypt by a oriWc French Company, Direci 
from Falmouth they are under charge, first qi the Peninsular Steam Company, 
then Her Majesty’s Packet to Malta; again transhipped there for Alexandriht 
there received by anotiter agent{ embarked at Suez; and, when landed at 



Coft. J. Barber. 
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Bombay, conveyed in the rainy season, at considerable risk, to Madras and 
Calcutta. A large portion of tlie mails of July and August last arrived in 
Calcutta in so mutilated a state as to tie hardly legible, ft surdy will not 1^ 
denied the risk must be materially lessened if confided to me agency tkrmgha^ 
the line, subject only to the removal from a vessel at Alexandra to a vessel at 
Suez before they arrive at their several places of destination; added to which; 
for passengers^ or parcels to be conveyed from Bombay to Calcutta from the 
middle of May to the middle of September, is impracticable. 

As regards the inefficiency of the present scheme, it has been recently 
proved by the arrival of three months’ despatches at the same time; shewing 
that for two consecutive months’ the steamers failed, being of inadequate size 
and power. This caused considerable individual los8,*for news of the wreck 
of the ship "Duke of Northumberland’’ off the Cape arrived by sea, and the 
orders for insurance of goods by that ship, overland, days after, which might 
have been, under proper arrangement, in London two months previously. 
Then again, the East India Company’s vessels are always liable to be 
employed for state, purposes, for which the vessels they now have in com¬ 
mission and those t^ey are building are not more th^n adequate to perform. 
Thejr present inefficiency may also be gathered from this fact:— 

A family at Hyderabad desirous of coming to England vid Egypt, and 
having a I8nd journey of nearly 400 miles to perform before they could reach 
Bombay, took the precaution to apply (by letter) for accommodation in a 
steamer four months in advance; they could, however, obtain no definite 
answer, and left Hyderabad on their journey in doubt. At the end of the fifth 
month from their first application for accommodation they embarked, but with¬ 
out being able to obtain any specific answer from the superintendent of marine 
as to the accommodation appropriated for them till the very day of embarkation. 
The party consisted of a lady and gentleman, an infant, three children, four] 
five, and six years of age; European nurse, and a man-servant. Thus charged : 


Ht] D6C9 

Passage to Suez or Casseir, for each adult.. |oO 

For each child not in arras .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 400 

European attendant, for whom no sleeping accommodation was provided, 
and who had her meals with the servants .. .. .. ,. .. 400 

Man-servant, for whom there was no accommodation but the deck .. .. 40 


In this vessel each cabin was for two persons; neither beds or bedding pro¬ 
vided. » 

It will be seen this party paid us much to reach Egypt from Bornbay as I 
have estimated to charge from Bombay throughout the line to England. 

Then from your answer the Committee are to understand it to be your 
opinion that the joint scheme of the Court of Directors, and Her Majesty’s 
government, for the conveyance of the mails, " has had the complete trial” 
alluded to, and that it has failed in efficiency ?” 

I am decidedly of that opinion. 

As agent to the Indian Steam Committee you receive the correspondence 
of that body. Is it your opinion from that correspondence, that the scheme 
propounded by you is of that character as will be likely to ensure the full 
co-operation of the Committee, and the subscribers of the £140,000 fund ? 

J should have been guilty of a dereliction of my duty if I bad not thought 
so ^hen I propounded it, and I would further observe, £130,000 of that fund 
is subscribed for in Bengal alone, to support any well-organized plan of 
communication by the Red Sea, and I am convinced that when it shall be 
made known in India that British merchants have at last responded to their 
reiterated supplications, that a very active principlp of co-operation will be 
found in the community of India, Ceylon, and China. 

I think you stated as one reason why you recommended vessels of as large a 
size as 1500 tons, was, that in the event of any political changes occurring by 
which the passage through India might be interrupted, they would at once he 
applicable to the route »id^the Cape, when smaller sized vessels would not ? 

I did so, and from th4 elidence that has since been placed before this Com¬ 
mittee by the most competent witnesses, I am confirmed ia that opinion, and 
would rather increase them diminish the size. 

Have you formed any calculation of the numbek of fiersohs who tiavel by 
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Dawk, or otherwise, from Bengal, Madras, and the Coromandel coast to 
Bombay, or the coast of Malabar, that *would go by steamers had they the 
opportunity ? 

The number of passengers from the Presidencies to the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, for the purpose of getting to their several stations contiguous to 
their place of landing, as well as for commerce, are very great; all of whom 
would, of course, materially benefit by the plan of steam communication that 
I have recommended, • 

In the course of examinations of witnesses before this Committee I have 
noticed that very much stress has been laid upon the difficulties the steamers 
would have to encouitter from the southowest Monsoon. As a practical 
seaman, and much acquainted with the navigation of the Indian seas, both 
from your own experience and what you have gathered from others, parti¬ 
cularly from the evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committees of 1834 
and 1837 ; I should be glad if you would in as concise a manner as possible, 
inform the Committee the course that in the south-west Monsoon you would 
recommend for a steam-ship to take, having to touch at Madras and Guile on 
her voyage to the Red Sea. We ail remember it having been proved in 
evidence, that the south-west Monsoon never blows what is termed “ home” 
on the Coromandel coast ? 

The more I examine the question the more 1 am convinced that to vessels 
of the size and power 1 have named, the south-west Monsoon is by no means 
an insurmountable obstacle. > From Calcutta to Dundra Head would be a 
smooth water passage; round the Head to Galle there would be a nasty sea at 
times to contend with; from Galle, after the fourth day’s steaming, a fair wind 
might generally be made to the mouth of the Red Sea. The “Great Western” 
on her last voyage outward was reported to have been seen by a vessel that 
arrived in England, steaming a-hcad against a gale which compelled the vessel 
to run under close-reefed main-top sail and foresail. The south-west Monsoon 
is at most a double-reefed top-sail breeze by the wind. To any sailor this 
would be conclusive. 

I believe it has come out in evidence before this Committee that the two 
companies which own respectively the “ British Queen” and the “ Great 
Western,” being so sensible of the advantages to be derived from the employ¬ 
ment of larger vessels than either of the two named, are now each building 
steam-ships of even larger caj)acity and size than those recommended in your 
scheme ? 

They are doing so. 

Can you inform the Cotpmittee the size of any iron steam-ships that have 
been ordered for the Atlantic navigation ? 

One at Liverpool of 1200 tons for the London American Company, and one 
of 2000 tons and upwards at Bristol for the American Steam Company of 
that port. 

Perceiving that Aden has been lately talked of by the government of 
Bombay, 1 would beg to ask whether that port is one adapted for a coal 
dep6t ? 

' I know nothing of Aden. Lieut. Wellstead reports it in evidence to have 
two good harbours. In the south-west Monsoon its geographical position is 
decidedly against it for a dep6t, and at any time it will lengthen the distance 
for the Calcutta boat. If 1500 ton vessels are used, no de^t of coals would 
be necessary between Galle and Suez, though it would be prudent to have a 
small one, particularly in the south-west Monsoon. I am inclined to think, 
Perim would, under all dircumstances, be the best station for a floating depdt. 

V- If it should be decided not to prosecute the pl^n to the eastward, you 

would, 1 presume, recommend branch Steamers being stationed at Bomlray to 
carry passengers in the north-east Monsoon direct to the Red Sea, and in the 
S.W. to Galle, there to meet the steam-ship from Calcutta? 

Yes. 

How many days are at present occupied in conveying letters from London 
to Alexandria by the way of Marseilles or Trieste ? 

Twepty by Marseilles, nineteen by Trieste, but they are by no means to be 
depended upon. 

F F 


Capt, J. Sarbtr. 
I4M Dec. 1836. 
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How many direct from London by the steamers as now arranged and 
ei^loyed ? 

Twenty-six in ordinary weather, thirty in some of the winter months. 

How many days would it take by the steamers proposed in your plan, from 
London to Alexandria ? 

» Sixteen in ordinary weather, and eighteen or nineteen in some of the winter 

months. 

The Chairman put in the following Plan: viz. 

Steam Communication with India vid the Red Sea. 

“ Adopting the opinion which the best consideration'bf the important subject 
omiibn" * enforces upon my mind, that, at least so long as it is practicable, the shortest 

__route to India is the most eligible for the conveyance of letters and passengers, 

\4tk Dec 1838. and bullion when required; and believing that the obstacles which have been 
supposed to exist to the passage of the Isthmus of Suez are phantoms which 
are without any real cause, I came to the conclusion that the Steam Commu¬ 
nication with India would be most effectively, most certainly, and most econo¬ 
mically established by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. To effect this object, 
1 should propose that the different points to which the Steam Boats should be 
directed should be (taking the point of departure either at Southampton or 
Bristol) Alexandria, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, Madras, and Cal¬ 
cutta, In the present state of the Trade, 1 conceive the communication between 
Bombay and the Straits is not sufficient to pay the additional expense of a 
Steam Boat on purpose, or to incur the risk of accident and delay, by prolonging 
the distance of a Bombay boat to Singapore and Bombay, as proposed in Capt. 
Barber’s plan. The '-^ize of the boats I should adopt would be 1500 tons each 
for the communication between England and Alexandria, and between Suez 
and Calcutta, and 1000 tons between Aden and Bombay or Bombay and Point 
de Galle (as hereafter explained). I consider that to insure that regularity 
and expedition which are essential to the success of such an enterprise, it will 
be necessary to have three boats between England and Alexandria, and three 
boats between Suez and Calcutta ; two boats will be sufficient for the service 
between Bombay and Aden, or Point de Galle. Taking Mr. G. F. Young’s 
estimate of 25/. per ton for a timber vessel for sea, which would be for a vessel 


of 1500 tons. 

Engine, 500 horses’p . v( i 

• • • 

• « * 

£37,500 

25,000 



£02,500 

The cost of six boats would be . 

Add the cost of two boats of 1000 tons, each 25/. 
Engines, 300 horses’ power . 

£50,000 

30,000 

375,000 

80,000 

Add for contingencies 

, , 

455,000 

45,000 

And floating capital .... 

. 

500,000 

100,000 



£600,000 


“ The application of the three boats between England and Alexandria need 
no particular remarks. They would of course take their alternate voyages, and 
ample opportunity would be afforded of overhauling them for examination and 
repairs, if necessary. 

" Tim three boats to ply between Suez and Calcutta I propose to arrange 
thus, supposing the evidence the Committee has obtained that a trip of 3,000 
miles is about as much as any steam-boat should be made to perform. The 
boat to Suez should totieh at Aden, leave there the passengers, letters, &c. for 
Bombay, and then proce^ to Point de Galle, where she should meet a boat 
from Calcutta, in which the passengers, letters, Ac. would be shipped to Madras 
and Calcutta. 

"The third boat should be statbned either at Csdcutta, ready to take its 
turn, or at Point de Galle, as might from experience prove most desirable. 
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The distance between Galle and Calcutta being only 1400 miles, the same boat CAoirmanV 
would go and I'eturn. In respect to the Bombay boats, I propose that, during t)pinion. 
eight months in the year, they should go from Bombay to Aden to meet the 14 ,* 
boat from Point de Galle for Suez; and that it should, during the same months, 
wait the arrival of the boat from Suez, at Aden; and that during the four months 
of the S.W. monsoon, the Bombay boat should proceed to Galle to meet the 
Calcutta boat to convey passengers to Suez, and so vice versa; during the mon¬ 
soon, the Bombay boats would await the arrival of the Suez boat at Point de 
Galle, unless it might be thought practicable and advisable, as the monsoon 
would give a fair wind from Galle to Aden, that the boat should proceed under 
easy steam p^ower, apd sailing to Aden, to await the Suez boat, even during the 
monsoon. The time and distance saved to the Bombay passengers, would be 
thus very great; and it may deserve the consideration of those whose nautical 
knowledge enables them properly to judge of its practicability. In preparing 
this arrangement of the Bombay boats, 1 have assumed that Bombay will daily 
become a place of more importance, both in its trade and in its political position, 
and therefore merits peculiar consideration. It is the point of communication 
with the Indus, and all the northern parts of India, through which that majestic 
river flows; and it is the frontier which presents itself against any outward attack. 

It seems therefore neither reasonable nor just that the traffic and correspondence 
with that presidency should be subject to an increased distance of upwards of 1400 
miles, which carrying passengers and letters at all times to Galle necessarily in¬ 
volves, and which, under most favourable circumstances, delays their arrival at 
Bombay at least seven days. I avoid all calculation of expenses and revenue, 
because I consider that though the one may be pretty nearly approximated, there 
is still much of speculation m it, and the other is wholly speculating; I adopt 
the broad and general principle that the object is one of national importance and 
of commercial interest, and that therefore if the enterprise is properly carried 
into effect, the Government, East India Company, and the public will avail 
themselves of it, and contribute to its success. Of that success 1 have no 
doubt; at the same time I do not think it would be prudent for the projectors 
of the plan to undertake it in the first instance without a distinct pledge from 
Government and the East India Company to support it by a handsome and 
sufficient contribution annually for a fixed period. But it must be borne in 
mind that no negociation, either with Government or the East India Company, 
will succeed, unless the party negociating is prepared to say that the plan is 
ready,for execution, and to give the assurance that it shall be carried without 
interruption. In preparing boats of 1500 tons to run between England and 
Alexandria, and Suez and Calcutta, I have been actuated by the view of 
affording accommodation of an attractive character to those whose habits have 
accustomed them to more luxuries than the inhabitants of colder climates 
require, and have considered that with boats of less size with the advantage to 
a Company of a number of passengers, must be diminished by the necessary 
dimensions of the accommodation, or that the comfort of the passengers must 
be curtailed, either of which would be elements of failure to the enterprise. 

In taking 1000 tons for the Bombay boats, I have been guided mainly by the 
evidence afforded upon the force of the monsoon, and the general opinion that 
a vessel of that class is required to contend successfully against almost any sea 
that it can encounter; added to this 1 anticipate a great increase in the Bombay 
passengers when such vessels should be established. The ports of Southampton 
or Bristol I have adopted for the points of departure in preference to Falmouth, 
because, in the first place, there will shortly be a railroad completed to each 
of these towns, which will afford a rapid transmit to and from thence. And. 
secondly, because in both places there is good quarantine ground in smooth 
water, and acceptable for letters, newspapers, and other conveniencies from the 
shore. It is true that the channel navigation would be wholly saved at 
Falmouth, but the overland journey to and f’ro’n that distance is very 
fatiguing, and there appears no corresponding advantage to be gained as a 
counterpoise to the inconvenience. In point of profit there is nothing to 
expect from Falmouth, whereas the proximity of Southampton to London, or 
the advantage of the enterprising spirit of the trade of Bristol, would offer to any 
Company a good prospect of profitable return. By the privileges afforded 
passengers, and the comparative cheapness of transmissions of treasure or 
baggage to the point of embarkation, adverting to the evidence given to tiy^e 
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Chairman t Committee by Mr. Claxton, manager of the “ Great Western” steam ship, if 
the Bristol people would take as large an interest in tbe Company to be formed 
14 M Dec. 183S. Steam communication with India by the Red Sea as that gentleman thought 
probable, I should recommend Bristol as the port of “ sea embarkation,” and 
particularly if the quarantine ground is in smooth water, as I understand him 
to say, and still more so if the dock gates should admit steamers of the size 
contemplated, and port dues not be excessive. At present the Great Western 
steam ship lies at anchor in Jjking’s Road; but Mr. Claxton assured the 
Committee that the coals and passengers had never been stopped in their 
passage to and from the vessel. I have thus placed my plan before the Com¬ 
mittee, not in the vain expectation of its being in any ^ay superior to any 
other that has been submitted, but in the hope that something in it may bie 
found worthy of attention, and from which possibly materials may be gleaned 
to amalgamate with the parts of other plans, and. those form a whole which 
may be reasonably presented to the public as practicable, and having a fair 
prospect of success.” 

Resolution of the The following resolution was moved and carried:—“That in the opinion of 
Committeo. Committee it is highly desirable that a Monthly Communication between 

the three Presidencies of India, Ceylon, and Great Britain by Steam-boats, 
and by the way of Alexandria, Suez, and the Red Sea, should be established, 
and that the same is perfectly practicable. That experience has shewn the 
means possessed by the East India Company to be insufficient and inadequate 
to afford certainty, even in the limited communication which is now confined 
to Bombay. 

“ That from the evidence before the Committee, the East India Company’s 
means, present and prospective, do not warrant the expectation that they will 
be adequate to carry out communication with the three Presidencies and with 
the Island of Ceylon, and that were those means more ample the liability to 
require the steamers of the East India Company for political employ would 
render certainty in the more extended communication wholly impracticable. 

“ As in cases of military movements, or objects connected with the policy 
of Government, the service of the steam-boats of the East India Company is 
liable to be directed to these purposes,—the Commitee think it desirable that 
a Company should be formed for the purpose of establishing steam-boats to run 
between England, Alexandria, and Suez, and tlie three Presidencies of India 
and Ceylon, and that the desp; "h o( uch boats should be monthly, both from 
London and Calcutta. 

“ That a Sub-Committee be formed, consisting of the following gentlemen. 

.,^aJor Oliphant Peter 4uber 

Captain Nairne Captain Henderson 

J. P. Larkins Alderman Pirie. 

And of which Sub-Committee the Chairman and Deputy Chairman shall be 
e.v-qjJicio members, to consider and report to this Committee the plan which it 
may be most desirable to submit to the consideration of a Public Meeting. 
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A P P E N D I X. 


APPENDIX, No. I. 


LETTEk from Mr. Samuel Hall to the Committee. 

Basford near Ifottingham, October 19th, 1838. 

Gentlemen, 

I» conaeqnence of the impression of the meeting held at the Jerusalem Coffee House, on Appeodii, No. 1. 
the subject of Steam Navigation to India vid the Red Sea, that the undertaking would be ’ 

attended with too much expense to remunerate the parties who might invest their capital in Letter from Mr. 
it; I take the liberty of stating, why that would not at this moment be the case, whatever Satnael Hall, 
it might have been during the state of the steam engine up to the present period: for I 
presume it is the enormous expense attending large marine engines, and the large portions 
of the vessels that they occupy, which form the apprehended excessive expense or stumbling- 
block to the great undertaking in question. With this view of the subject, I take the 
liberty of suggesting the propriety of your instituting a strict investigation of the present 
state of the steam engine, which 1 am certain will furnish you with data to reason and 
calculate upon, widely different to those supplied by all engines in operation up to t^ 
present period. A committee for this purpose was urgently pressed for in the House 
of Commons last spring, which (had it been granted) would have caused Lord William 
Bentinck to entertain at this moment a very different idea of the expense requisite for 
steam navigation to India vid the Red Sea, to that which be expressed at the meeting 
above mentioned. Lord William Bentinck was a warm advocate for the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, and many other highly respectable members, but unfortunately 
it was not obtained. 1 hope, therefore, that you. Gentlemen, will supply the loss as much 
as possible to the public by as full an investigation of this, among other parts of the 
subject as was contemplated by the meeting of I2th inst. It is by no means my wish to 
limit the above investigation to what 1 have to submit to you, but I fearlessly engage that 
my quota of improvement in steam navigation, and consequent economy, shall be such as 
to render an undertaking amply profitable, which would not, otherwise, yield prime cost. 

What 1 have to offer for your consideration 1 shall divide into two parts : the first, is my 
method of condensation and all its advantages as applied to the engines of 500 horse-power 
on boartf the British Queen, to a pair of engines on board Her Majesty’s ship Megmra.and to 
fifteen or sixteen other large pairs of marine engines; and I may state that they are also now being 
applied to a pair of 560 horse engines for the President, and to a pair of 220 horse-power 
for the Hon. East India Company. The second part of what 1 bare to submit to you, 
consists of a boiler upon new principles, for which I have recently taken out a patent, the 
effects of which you will on investigation find to be as follows; viz. a reduction of about one- 
half of the size and weight of the Wler and of the water it contains, also a diminution in 
about the same proportion of the consumption of fuel; and to these advantages arc added a 
great increase in the strength, safety, and durability of the boiler; and 1 may remark, also, 
that all its parts are as accessible to clean or repair as those of the common boiler, and that 
it possesses no practical or other objection whatever. I now take the liberty of sending you 
a letter which 1 addressed to Lord William Bentinck in January last, and some documentary 
evidence respecting the importance of my first class of improvements on steam engines: 
the strongest testimonial, however, to their value consists in the following circumstance: 

Three of Hie Directors of the British and American Steam Navigation Company, viz. Mr, 

Pim, Mr, Twigg, and Mr. Beale, are also directors in the St. George Steam Packet Com¬ 
pany, who have had four and a half years experience of the value of my iniproved engines as 
applied on board many of their largo vessels ; they have now, indeed, engines to the amount 
of nearly 2000 horse power in operation upon my principles. On the formation of the 
British and American Steam Navigation Company, a discussion took place between the 
Directors, respecting the adoption or non-adoption of my improved engines to their ships, 
when the above named three gentlemen declared that they should only jofh in the under¬ 
taking on the express condition that ray improvements sheuld be applied to all the engines 
of the Company’s ships, and that if the Directors did not con*e to that determination, they 
should decune having any thing to do with the concern} for from the ^eat advantages the 
St. George Steam Padtet Company had derived from my improved engines, they were quite 
convinced that they were essentially necessary to render distant steam navigation profuabU. 

1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your moat obedient humble Servant. ^ 

Samuei. Hatt. ^ 

The iCommittee on Steam Navigation to India via the Red Sea. 
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APPENDIX. No.n. 


LETTER from Mr. H. J. Albrecht to tbe Committee. 


To the Committee for the Establiefament of Steam 

Red Sea. 

Gentlemen, 


Communication with India, vi& tha 


Feeling convinced that what Lord William Bentinck 
Jerusalem Codee-house on the 12th instant is correct, viz: 


at the meeting at P|e 
at Captam 


stated 

that, *' the expenses ot (Japi 
James Barber’s plan are not likely to be repaid, and, therefore, tbe sum required to carry 
it into effect will not be subscribed,’—I now take the liberty of submitting for your 
consideration a more moderate proposition, together with the reasons why the latter ought 
to be tried, previous to the extension of the desired communication upon a more magnificent 
scale. 

I quite agree with several of the speakers at the meeting, that ** neither Government 
nor the East India Company are either able or willing to make arrangements suitable to 
the exigencies of commerce and private accommodation connected with India;" never¬ 
theless, the arrangements of Government nnd the East India Company (made solely for 
Government purposes) have been, and still may be, of valuable service to the parties who 
justly require a more complete steam communication between Great Britain and India. 
Having thus far remarked upon the present and the proposed steam communication with 
India, 1 will now lay before the Committee a plan, which embraces more than all the 
facilities proposed by Captain Barber, and those afforded by the present communication, 
and, in addition, the advantages of needing only one-half the capital and annual expendi¬ 
ture requisite for the formation of a Company upon Captain Baroer’s plan, together with a 
regular communication ewry,fourteen days, instead of once a month. 

Tibst. I propose: That the East India Steam Communication Company" make use 
of all the existing facilities, of advancing their object, which have been established, to 
communicate with India once in every four weeks, and with Alexandria once in every, 
fourteen days. T/ie latter part of the arrangements having been generally admitted to be 
regular, (making tbe voyage in the space of eighteen days,) may be at once rendered 
available to a new company without any outlay; it only remains for the proposed Company 
to provide for the more efficient and more frequent communication between Suez and India, 
including Ceylon and the Presidencies, in the following manner. 

S ECONO. That three steam-boats, to be ot sufficient power to make the passage between 
the Red Sea and India during the Monsoons, (say of 1200 tons and 500 horses’ power,) be 
provided; one to sail every four tVeeks '■rom Suez to Galle, Madras and Calcutta, after 
taking on board the passengers, letters and parcels that may have been conveyed by the 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Company from Fulmouth, fourteen days after the Government 
India mail has been despatched, and for the conveyance of which the East India Company 
have now pledged themselves to provide steamers of sufficient power between Suez and India. 

Third. 1 nat two steamers of sufficient power (say of 800 tons and 300 horses’ power) 
be provided to ply between Galle and Bombay, to meet the steamers coming and going 
between Calcutta and Suez. 

Fouri’ii. As it was admitted by Lord William Bentinck, Sir R. W. Horton and the 
other speakers, with only one or two exceptions, that Mr. Waghorn has been mainly 
instrumental in opening the communication by the Red Sea to India, and as several 
of the Gentlemen bore witness to his zeal and energy in the cause, that Mr Waghorn be 
offered the superintendence of the conveyances between Alexandria and Suez, for which he 
IS further qualified by considerable experience. 

Gentlemen, the advantages of the plan 1 have noiy had the honour to ley before you 
over Captain Barber’s are as follow :— 

1. The capital required would be only one-half; say three steam boats of 1200 tons at 
J:'4(>,000 each, and two at £30,000 each, making together a total outlay, in the first instance, 
of £180,000. 

2. 'Hie annual expenditure for coal^ kc., would be reduced in proportion, and the 
Company, instead of opposing, would give to and receive assistance from the “ Peninsular 
Steam Navigation Company," who are bound by penalties to be punctual, and do not now 
derive a fair remuneration for tbe outlay of capital, although without opposiUon, conse¬ 
quent a new line of steamers must suffer considerable loss. 

3. 'The communication between India and Suez, which hitherto has failed, might thus 
be depended on every twenty-eight days by the New Company’s boats; and provided tbe 
East India Company have eqmlly efficient boats, so as to keep punctual to their present 
nominal times of starting ‘Vom S^z for Bombay every twenty-eight days, say fourteen days 
before and fourteen days alter the New Company’s boats, communication with India 

lould then take place every fourteen days; besides many persons will prefer tbe overland 

^ute when they no longer feBr the deteotion of four weeks in Egypt, iffiould they Arrive a 

Ky too late for the sttiamei. 
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The iharea, amounting to 140,000/, already inbscribed for in Bengal, may be paid up if a 
moderate plan be adopted, but if, on the conttary, Captain Barbers magnifieent one (in- 
eloding sectional cases to be tranaported, overland, to and from Saea,) be adopted by yoar 
Committee, it is pretty certain that the Indians will follow the wise and cemdid council 
of Lord William Bentinck and withdraw their subseriptions. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, it may be admitted that the importance of the desired object 
quite deserves the liberal allowance, for its accomplishment, that Captain Barber has pro^ 
posed, but the members of a former Committee, for the same o^ect, can attest that no 
responding liberality is to be expected on this side of the Red Sea, at least l^fore an 
experiment upon a smaller scale has been found to succeed. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

t Your most obedient Servant, 

i H. J. ALBRECHT. 

14, Edit Cheap, 

October 19<A, 1838. 
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LETTER from W. D. Holmes to the Committee. 

To the Chairman and Committee of the East India Steam Navigation vi& the Red Sea. 

Gbutiemex, 

After your first meeting in October I bad the honour to receive your commands 
by Captain Barber to attend your second meeting with my Report on the subject of Steam 
Communication with India. 1 attended with too same accordingly; but, as you will recollect, 
was an hour later than the time you fixed, from my misunderstandingOaptain Barber’s note; 
and was instructed to attend at your next following meeting. The Report was not read at 
toe next meeting, and 1 was informed by Captain Barber that my evidence would be received 
by your Committee instead. After giving evidence on some points connected with iron 
ships, I regularly attended your days of meeting, until Captain Barber informed me that my 
attendance was not required. From my communications from time to time with Captain 
Barber, I find that the views of your Committee are very different to what 1 have reason to 
believe they would have been, had you adopted my Report as the base or course of your 
examination, as is usually the case, to give the projector of a plan some part in the develope- 
ment of his own project; and 1 am satisfied very much of your valuable time would have 
been saved, had 1 been permitted to have given you the result of my investigation of this 
subject in my own way; having devoted nearly the whole of my time to the question for 
upwards of six months, and spared no expense in obtaining information, and data to support 
the position I had taken. 

No doubt. Captain Barber has supplied much of the information which I should have 
afforded, but many of the most important points have evidently been omitted, and on which 
mainly depend the success of your undertaking. Captain Barber has hinted that what I 
have advanced has been deemed visionary; if so, I must be prepared to expect that several 
atatementa in my Report will also be deemed visionary. But I would respectfully submit, 
that when I first proposed, after so many attempts, to shew a profitable plan, the measure 
altogether was deemed visionary—Captain Barber himself stated that he could not recom- 
peend his friends to take up what he knew “ must be a losing concern,” but who, on a sight 
of my estimates, acknowledged that “ he could do anything w-itli that material—it was like 
many other things, difficult to come at, but when known, like Columbus’s egg, only created 
surprise that it was not known before. Things that were visionary yesterday are in 
Buccessful operation to^ay,—and what is deemed visionary to-day will be successful 
to-morrowy-I have submitted nothing in my Report that I cannot demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of your Committee—anything which you may deem the most questionable, if you 
will do me the honour to call for data for its support by your next meeting, I shall be able to 
remove any doubts which may exist—I have taken the liberty to hand you a printed copy 
of the Report for each member, which I intended to hate presented for your examination at 
the first meetings of your Committee. The estimates in the tables will be understood as 
comparative,—I do not expect, of course, that the profit of 845,064/. will be annually 
realized in a capital of 600,000/.,—competition would prevent it, by reducing either the 
number of passengers, or the rate of passage-money; but if we reduce this on the large 
ships in Table I., we must reduce in a corresponding proportion the same in the small ships 
in toe same Table, this will reduce the profit to what may be expected in practice, but the 
lota of 1^,344/., it is obvious, will also bo increased. If I were to say, or to show in the 
taUes, that a passenger could be conveyed, exclusive of mesa-charges, for twenty guineas to 
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vAppendix, No. in. India, and for seren or ten-guineas to America in a comfortable and respectable manner- 

- - - I should not be believed; but this disbelief will not alter the fact—I therefore give the tablM 

to shew the comparative rates at Arhich thep can carr^ passengers with certain profits, 
leaving them to be worked out in the various ways, of which the data given admits, either by 
a reduction in the number of passengera, or in the rates at which they may be carried ; but 
if it were not for competition! am prepared to shew, if not to the full extent by practice, at 
least by admitted analogy, that even the large profits shewn on the tables by way of com* 
parison, could be realizra to their full extent. Begging you to pardon this liberty, 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

• Respectfully your most obedient servant, 

W. D. HOLMES. 

10, Lamheth-Square, 3rd December, 1838. 


Mr. Holmes’s 
Report. 


REPORT, &c. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your instructions bj Captain Barber, I have the honour to 
hand you a Report of the details of my plan for a steam communication with India, vi& the 
Red Sea. 

After the many failures during some years past in attempts which have been made to 
show a feasible and profitable plan; the general impression existing in the public mind that 
the same is still impracticable; the fears expressed by Lord William Bentinck at the public 
meeting on the 12th inst; and the annual heavy loss sustained by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the East India Company, which so far confirm these doubts, cause me to feel some 
diffidence in submitting a plan which professes to attain all that can be desired in a steam 
communication between England and her possessions in the East, vi& the Red Sea. 

The objects which 1 deem essential, and which I have sought to attain by my plan, are 
as follows, viz.,—to establish a regular and expeditious steam communication between 
England and the three Presidencies and Ceylon, and also between the three Presidencies 
and Ceylon respectively, during all seasons of the year; that the same shall ensure an 
adequate return for the capital to be invested; be calculated to meet every reasonable 
expectation of the commercial interests and the public, at home and in India; and offer such 
advantages to the British Government and the East India Company as will ensure their 
co-operation and support; but without being dependent on either for pecuniary aid, leaving 
any arrangement with them for the conveyance of despatches and mails, as a matter of 
ordinary business: the profits of the establishment to be ample without such aid. 

To all this I became pledged in June last to the Bengal Steam Committee, through 
Mr. Howell, and their secretary, Mr. Greenlaw, at Calcutta; at which time their British 
agent, Captain Barber, disputed the practicability of a steam communication between 
England and India as a profitable speculation by a public company, stating, that a company 
had already existed for that object, and would have carried it into effect had it been practi¬ 
cable. but they found it was noi Without the aid of Government and the East India 
Company, and until this could be ubtant. i nothing could be done; and that we must await 
the result of the petition about to be submitted by Lord William Bentinck. He was however 
convinced of the correctness of my estimates, on an examination of the details submitted to 
him; and from which period 1 have had his able co-operation in maturing and demonstrating 
the project for the examination of your Committee. 1 shall now give such particulars, as 
briefly as the subject will admit, that I trust will be calculated to ensure your confidence, 
and redeem my pledge to the Committee in Bengal. 

The primary difficulties presented to former projectors in this communication, and which 
have now to be overcome, are— 

First, the monsoons in the Eastern seas; second, the expense and difficulties of transit 
across the isthmus of Suez; third, that the Egyptian harbours, and the ports in the Red Sea, 
are not calculated to receive vessels requiring a very large draught of water; fourth, the expense 
of fuel, and the means of stowing a sufficient quantity for long voyages. The question, 
then, is how to meet these difficulties, and ensure a profit on the means employed ? 

On my attention being called to this subject, my first object was to endeavour to 
Jiscover the causes of the failure of all other plans in the attempt to show a profitable return 
f r the capital to be invested, without the aid of Government and the East India Company, 
and the consequent dissolution of the Company which recently existed for carrying the 
measure into effect. 

The following are. the principal projectors of plans (see Parliamentary Evidence, July, 
1837, and other publications)* viz.;— 


Lord William Bentinck, with steamers of 1000 tons burthen. 

Dr, Lardner „ lOOO 

Captain James Barber „ 600 

Capt. R. Oliver „ 900 to 1000 

J. Kingston, Esq. ,, 460 to 600 

William Morgan, Esq. (about) 650 

Major Head „ 600 


* These plans have, in mo|t instances, confined the proposed operations to east of Egypt, leaving 
the passengers to find dir!!- own way between England and Egypt. 
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In the esttmetes of them and otbet plane, the anistence of Government and the East India Appendix, No. lU. 
Company were necessary to show a profit. The various opinions as to the stations and 
modes of working the vessels through the. line, are various, and in some particulars, all Mr. Holmes's 
different to that I propose; but I n^ not enter into full particulars of the comparison in neport. 
this respect, as the grand point of profit or loss does not rest here ; the main error or cause 
of failure in former attempts to show a profit, is because the vessels proposed have not been 
large enough, as I shall hereafter show. One thousand tops burthen will not pay, 1500 tons 
will. The medium point, or where the expenses and income balance, is between these 
two sizes; and depending in some degree on the construction of the ship. I therefore 
recommend 1500 tons burthen as the minimum size to be built by your Committee; and I 
further recommend that all your vessels be built of iron. Wood vessels of 1500 tons will 
return an adequate profit on an estimate of prices, and under circumstances which now give 
the data for calculation: buf you could not, with wood vessels, contend with that competi¬ 
tion which could be raised against you: iron vessels of this size, as 1 would build them, 
would ensure success; but if you began with this size, you would utimately have to 
replace them by larger, to defy competition. The primary difference, therefore, of my plan 
compared with others, is that mine is upwards of 1000 tons—theirs’ at or under 1000 tons 
burthen; the difference which 1 propose throughout the arrangements generally, although 
considerable, is of a secondary character to this. 

■ro establish my position with respect to the size of the vessels, and the advantages of iron 
over wood, I beg to refer you to the estimates in the annexed tables, of the capital, 
expenditure, and income of various sized vessels; the same data and prices being in each 
case applied throughout, where not otherwise expressed. 

1 contemplate that your first object should be to attain a regular monthly communication, 
or twenty-four passages in the year; and, at no distant period, at least every fortnight, or 
forty-eight passages in the year; but that your first operations will be probably from 
necessity, or prudence, every six weeks, until you have a sufficient number of vessels to 
complete a monthly passage. In the tables, I have shown with the different sized vessels, 
also'^the respective economy of the working of the forty-eight, twenty-four, and sixteen 
passages in the year. 

I have allowed each size such power as would he able to contend against the monsoous; 
but the sizes below 1600 tons could not make much way against many gales ; 1600 tons and 
upwards would be able to keep time with tolerable regularity during all periods. Though 
It would require the maximum efforts of the 1600 ton ships’ power against some monsoons, 
i. e., to wort to 600 horse, in ordinary weather not more than 400 horse would be required. 
whether it be desirable to reduce the power of the vessels working between England and 
Egypt to 500 horse, which would be suflScient, will be for future consideration. The largest 
sized vessels have the same power nominally as the 1500 tons ships: but the effective power 
is greater and can be increased to upwards of 700 horse when required ; for particulars of 
which see the plans. The average working, however, of the 1500 ton ships will be under 
500 horse throughout the year, and the largest not exceeding 600 horse. 

In the tables 1 have not deemed it necessary to give estimates for vessels of a smaller 
size than 700 tons, as they would be quite unequal to the monsoons, besides their 
disadvantage in point of profi,t. 

The advantages of large vessels over small ones will be traced in the tables, and do not 
require further description. 

The whole of the estimates will bear the strictest scrutiny ; and any points regarding the 
capacity or accommodation of the large vessels, will be seen on a reference to iny plans of 
the same. The small vessels, i. e., the 1000 and 700 tons, I have allowed even more 
passengers than they can accommodate in the way that India passengers expect; whilst the 
most superior accommodation is given in the larger ships, thereby giving every possible 
advantage in the comparison to the smaller vessels. 

I have made my estimate on passenger-rates rather on what ought to be done, than on 
what has been done; and my conviction is, that even these low prices cannot be long 
calculated on by your Committee. With large vessels you can make further reduction; 
and you must be prepared to do so. Table 4 is an estimate at lower rates. I have 
calculated the income from passengers on the longest distance, i. e., between England and 
Calcutta; the sum charged here should be reduced to Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon; but, 
as I have also provided especially for a communication between the principal places in 
India respectively; I have assumed, that, if I leave a passenger for the Bombay branch 
from England, I shall take up another from Western to Eastern India. This will apply to 
the stations and places of call generally along the line, and will be an advantage in price 
rather than a reduction. I have therefore deemed it a sufficient approximation to 
calculate rates on the long distance. In the large ships an accommodation can be afforded 
to short passengers beyond the number estimated. Where nq, freight is shown, the vessels 

have no capacity for freight. . , n j i i • v 

The difference in the expense of stations between the small and large vessels is, because, 
with the small ones, a coafdepdt is r^uisite at many intermediate stations; while with the 
large vessels, no intermediate station is indispensable for a coal dep6t; thereby avoiding both 
the expense of the first cost of the establishment, and its maintenance and attendance. 

Where stolons are deemed necessary, the expense at each will be no more for large vessels 
than small ones For the large vessels, I have calculated both on the delivery of coals at 
intermediate statioue, and also to be taken out for voyage from England and India; and 
have given them a rate exceeding the actual cost of Welsh coal at Falmouth, and Burdwan 



Appendix, Wo. ttl. coal in the. Hoogly; the fint of which I propoU to nee weet of Beypt, and tlie lattec dtat* 
" I , ■ waid. On the employment of the fiwit two'veasela (ai in TaWe 3,)T have oonUmplet|t| the 
* chartering of a small ship for the Bombay branch; or probably the Beat India Company 
Keport. would leiid the 'Berenice’for that purpose, during thefirat operations, worked and maintained 
by them and the Gkrvernment at their joint charge, as an equivalent for the conveyance of 
mails and despatches; ultimately, as large a boat will be required for the l^inltoy branch, as 
for the main line; besides, the advantage of uniformity in the whole shipping, in case of ac> 
> eident, is important. Captain Barber recommended at the public meeting, two small boats to 
be used for tlie Bombay and Sincapore branches; which (and the difference in time for the 
passage) is the only alteration he has made in my plan, as at first submitted to him, and on 
which 1 differ with him, for a loss will be sustained, should any small boats be buUt by you. 
Sincapore, 1 would not include at first; nor contemplate at all, as a small Immch to meet the 
Bombay boat at Galle. I would calculate on Sincapore, as the station and coal dep6t for 
branches from Trincomalee and Calcutta to China, and the whole of the Malay Archipelago; 
it will be the entrepfit for all eastward, on the introduction of Steam-navigation in the Straits. 

I only recommend the employment of two boats for a six weeks’ communition, until you 
are prepared for a monthly one. The wood boats and machinery would be totally inadequate 
to the work (as in Table 3,) for a long lime; though I should not fear the iron boats and ma¬ 
chinery being put to this test, as long as it may be necessary. 

I shall now show on what principleB the advantages are obtained, as represented iu the 
Tablesfirst, in the use of large vessels, either of iron or wood; and, secondly, of iron ves¬ 
sels eroecially. 

1. 'The capacity, room, or accommodation of a ship, increases in the ratio of the cube of 
her linear dimensions, while her seotioiml area, which gives her resistance, increases only as 
the square. It will, therefore, be obvtous that the larger the ship, the less proportionate 
power to the tonnage, is required to propel it: for instance, a vessel of 2,000 tons, with en¬ 
gines of 450 horse-power, would be quite equal in her sailing rate to a vessel of 1,000 tons, 
with 300 horse-power; a vessel of 2,000 tons, with engines of 450 horse-power, would require 
160 tons of coals for four days’ supply; while two vessels of 1,000 tons, with 300 horse-power 
each, or toother, 600 horse-power, would require 200 tons of coals for the same time : in 
both cases the same distances to be performed. 

The advantage in the accommodation of the larger vessels, is still more important:— 


1st. Two 1,000 ton ships (supposing the capacity to be as the rate). 2,000 tons 

Weight of engines and boilers, at 1 ton per horse.2 x 300=600 

Space for coals... 1,400 

for 28 days’ consumption, at 7 lbs. per horse-power per hour. 

(No space for cargo.) 

One 2,000 ton ship (capacity as before). 2,000 tons 

Weight of engines and boilers, at I ton per horse .lx 460=450 

. 1,650 

Coal for 28 days’consumption, at 7 lbs. per horse per hour . 1,050 

Space for cargo. 500 


2nd. The weight of the engines is reduced proportionally, as tbesize is increased. In small 
vessels, the proportional space occupied by the engines is from one-third to one-half the ex¬ 
treme length of the ship; while the length required for my proposed ship of 2,617 tons, only 
one-fifth of the extreme length of the ship is required; and with more than usual accommo¬ 
dation.* The difference in space occupied is more important, when it is considered that in 
small vessels it is nearly all the best space which is occupied by machinery; while in a large 
ship, the space is merely a division of fore and aft. 

3rd. The expense of the principal officers of the ship, is nearly the same annually in a small 
ship, as a large one. The charges, therefore, on the tonnage of a small ship, for wages and 
victualling, very far exceed that on a large one; the extra hands being only sailors at low 
wages. 

The following are some of the advantages of iron ships, over those built of wood. 

1. The weight of the hull of a large wood ship, would be 1,500 tons; while the same size 
in iron, could be constructed with greater strength, efficiency, and durability, with the weight 
of the hull only 500 tons; therefore allowing 1,000 tons of cargo more than in the wood 
ship, at the same immersion. In small vessels, the proportionate weights differ leas, but in 
all cases the saving in iron is very great. The weight of the hull of the 1,500 ton ship pro¬ 
posed in the Tables, would, if built of wood, be 900 to 950 tons ;’if of iron, 350 to 400 tons 
only; leaving an advantage in favour of the iron ship, of 500 tons for cargo: or, in other 
terms, the 1,500 ton iron ship would in reality be a 2,000 ton ship, eomparea with the 1,500 
ton wood vessel,,while the same engines would only be required; besides these advantages, 
the cost of the iron aitdayood ship with the same power, would be at least 10,000/. less for 
the iron than the wli'ici, ^tiih will stand as follows; viz. 

A wood ship 1,50010118, with machinery, &o. 70,000-i-1,600=47/. per ton. 

An iron ship l,500tons,faut in reality 2,(100 tont,60,000-f-2,000=30/. per too. 

* Id sIi^ of a certain size, one-half of the cubic content is Occupied by the power; iu a larger 
kirn it would be ooe-fourth i in a still larger size, only cue-eighth, and ic on. 
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Hence the cost of an iron ship alnd riaach^ery per ton, will only be about 4t^ttiirds that Appindi*. So. HI 
of a wood ship, - . ■ _ 

2. The difference in the wear and tear, isittuch in favour of the iron ship; 16 per cent. Mr. Holmes’s 
per annum is found requisite for a sinking fund for a wood ship; the wear and tear of an irbn , Ueport. 
ship, will be much less than that of wood; 10 per cent, win be a liberal allowance for an iron 

ship, while 15 per cent, is a very doubtful one for a wood ship. 

3. The saving in room in an iron ship, is equal to nearly two feet beam. 

4. Iron ships are not so liable to be wrecked; they qjight, if properly built, be run on shore, 
or on the coral reefs; or stranded, without su^aining any material injury; they can be ren¬ 
dered truly safety ships; so that their sinking, or apy separation, or opening of their parts, 
as in the case in a wreck, or, as in the late calamitous loss of the “ Forfarshire” steamer, 
could never occur. This advantage alone should be sufficient to claim a preference, when it 
is considered that at least 500 British merchant-.sliip8 are annually lost, at a great sacrifice 
of life and property; besides those belonging to the Navy. 

5. An iron ship is not liable to injury from hot climates, or lightning, or fire. The whole 
is kept cool, free from vermin, and in a healthy condition for the crew. 

6. It is not liable to leakage; so that no damage can arise from bilge-water to the cargo; 
or to the crew, from unhealthy odour. How important is this to the corn trade ! * 

7. In wood ships a considerable elasticity exists throughout the structure; this elasticity 
and the action of the machinery works one against the other with an alternate action, that 
has a tendency to destroy each other, so that the best arranged and strongest machinery is 
never to be depended on; as an extraordinary twist or strain of the vessel may commit 
damage in a single moment, which the regular work of years could not effect: besides putting 
all to a stand at a time when the utmost efforts were wanted, as the most likely time for an 
accident of this kind to happen would be in unfavourable weather, and with wind a-head. 

The iron ship, on the contrary, is as one solid block or mass, not admitting of the slightest 
twist, or hog, or change in its position, or truth in its parts one to another; the steam 
machinery may be fixed immovably in it without any chance of its various parts working 
loose or becoming twisted: it can work with all the advantages as if fixed on terraJirma 
foundation, and the whole ship might be placed on a truck and drawn over the stones with¬ 
out injury; while a wood ship, if put to such a test, would be shattered to pieces. 

8. In working wood slcam-vessels against a gale, the machinery can only be exerted with 
great caution, without risking the destruction of the ship. Such is the effect of the alternate 
action of the ship and machinery against each other, that if the power of the machinery was 
not to be reduced in a gale, (instead of being exerted to its utmost when most required,) the 
leakage would sink her; and in many cases, no ordinary built ship, if even secured against 
leakage, could liold together. But an iron ship would sustain no injury in working its full 
power in any gale, and would be too buoyant to work under the waves. 

9. Iron ships are especially calculated for that vast revolution in the navigation of the 
world which is at band; by steam vessels superseding every other navigation or mode of 
sailing. Wiiliout iron ships this could never be, from the difficulty of building very large 
ships of .wood to draw little water, with a due regard to those principles of naval architecture 
which are indispensable in their structure. The consequence would be that sailing vessels 
never would-be superseded by steamers for the conveyance of general freights, but for iron ships. 

Hitherto wood ships of an ordinary build have been as large as may have been deemed 
manageable under sails. Here has been the limit. But where will be the limits of steam 
power? 'I'lie only limits to the size of iron vessels are the draught of water, and extent of traffic. 

As far as relates to the strength, fiotition, and cunliol, there is no limit. 

Such indeed arc the advantages of iron ships over those built of wood, that they only 
require to be known and understood to be universally adopted, to the exclusion of all others. 

No wood ships can compete with iron ships in profit or accommodation; and wherever wood 
ships are now employed, iron ships may supersede them, and defy competition, even with old 
established trades. This must be the case even with the “ Great Western,” “ British 
Queen,” and "^President” ships; they will hardly be established on their stations, before 
they must be removed : I fearlessly predict this to be the case, and that after a few years, no 
large wood ship will be built in England for either mercantile or naval purposes. 1 make 
these statements after a mature and deliberate consideration. I feel that 1 may be saying 
more than can be at once admitted by your Committee: but whether they may establish 
confidence or distrust in my opinion, 1 feel that I should be wanting in my duty both to you 
and the Committee in Bengal, were 1 to express less than I have done, having the fullest 
conviction that, were you to build wood ships, you could not work them longer than you 
could replace them with iron consequently great loss would be the result. 

After theabove statements, it will be presumed that I shall recommend, not only iron ships, 
but the largest size, for the communication with India; viz. of 2,617 tons; and the only reason 
why I limit them, even to this size, is, that they may ente> every port or road of any conse¬ 
quence on the line of communication between England and India. Should, however, you 
ftar to venture to this extent at first, I would suggest that you build two of 1600 tons, and 
work those as an experiment, according to Table 8, by which, I doubt not, ocnfidcnce would 
be established for the adoption of the largest size; but certainly not smaller than 1600 ton 
iron ships iffiould be employed, even as an experiment. These, when superseded by the large 
ones, wSl be useful for brancb'.boats to various places in the Mediterranean or Indian Seas— 

** It can only be folly appreciated by those acqnaiatcd with an export corn trade, and with the loss 
arising from damage and uncertainty. 

I I 
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Appendix, No. HI diey «<iuld, with «dvanta{i^, extend the Bombay branch to Surat and the Indus, and would 
,, , be airtays worth their cost 1 shall now give the manner of working them; which, as remrds 

Mr. Holmes's ^he Staton's, the alle^ difficulties in Egypt, and general arrangements, will also appy to 
Report. jjjg gixed vessels. 

I wiu suppose the two iron vessels of 1500 tons, at their stations at the end of December, 
one at London, and the other at Calcutta, to leave London and Diamond Harbour, on 
the days hereafter named: 

From London I start on the 1st of January, in time to get out of the Thames, and 
to sea on the evening of the same Say, with the Monthly Periodicals. 500 tons cargo, 
and ISO tona of coah, and with such passengers as may prefer embarking in London 
to a journey to Falmouth. I proceed to Falmouth, and arrive there on the morning 
of the 3rd; there take in coals for the voyage out and in, to aiul from Alexandria, say 
1000 tons of Welsh coal, and leave Falmouth that night with the London Mail of the 
2nd of January; arrive at Gibraltar on the evening of the 7th; MMta on the 1 Ith; 
Candia on the 13th; and at Alexandria on the morning of the 16th. Distance 3,000 
miles, in a little less than 13 days; say 12^ days, or about 240 miles a-day, or 10 
miles an hour, including the several short stoppages. At each place of call I would 
take up freight for freight left, and such additional cargo as the consumption of coals 
would admit, and as would keep the ship at about the same trim and immersion through 
the passage, varying only by the redaction of coals from station to station. In ordinary 
weather, a power of 400 horse will only be woiked to accomplish this, in which case 
the coals consumed will be 350 to 370 tons; it will be safe to take the latter as an average 
quantity consumed. 1 will suppose that I have 200 tons of the original cargo, and 200 to 
300 tons that have been exchanged at t<ic intermediate stations, 150 tons of which is 
to cross the Isthmus, and the remainder being consignments in Egypt. I therefore 
discharge the 160 tons immediately into the boats at Alexandria, with passengers, &c., 
and proceed that day on the canal of Mahmoodie, and arrive at Adfa, on the Nile, that 
night, with passengers, and there sleep, leaving the luggage and freight to follow, and 
arrive at the Nile, and be there and trans-shipped into the Nile steam-boat early the 
next morning, i, e., the 17th;'on that day proceed up the Nile, and arrive at Cairo 
in the evening, and meet the Indian paasengei-s, who would sleep at Cairo the same 
night; the l&igliah passengers to proceed that night to Suez, arriving there on the 
IBth, where the Calcutta boat will be in waiting, cleared from its passengers and cargo 
from the East, and ready to receive the same from the West. During the 18 th, the 
necessary preparations for the voyage eastward aie completed, and sails in the evening, 
with 500 tons of Burdwan coals remaining, and 1000 tons cargo; calls off Cossier, and 
arrives off Jiddah on the 20th, Camaran on the 22ud, Mocha on the 23rd, Aden on 
the 24th, Socotra on the 25th, and at the Maldives on the 29th, where the Bombay 
branch-boat would be in waiting, with which 1 should exchange passengers and cargo. 
She would return to Bombay, and arrive there on the 2nd February, calling at Mangalore, 
and other places on the west coast of India. The Calcutta boat would proceed, calling 
offGalle, and arrive at Trincoi'>lcr w the Ist of February, Madras on the 2nd, and 
Diamond Harbour on the 5tU, and Caioutta on the same or the following day, colppleting 
the passage from Falmouth to Calcutta in one calendar month and two days, at a sailing 
rate of about ten miles an hour, including the short stoppages at stations. 

From Calcutta, the boat to sail for Diamond Harbour on the 28th of December, and 
leave Diamond Harbour on the morning of the 20tn, and arrive at Madras on the 
morning of the 1st of January, Trincomalee on the 2nd, call oiT Galle, and arrive at the 
Maldives on the morning of the 5th, and meet the Bombay boat, which would leave 
Bombay on the 1st, exchange passengers, mails, &c. with the Bombay boat to return to 
Bombay, and arrive on the 9th ; the other to proceed west, and arrive at Socotra on the 9th, 
Aden on the 10th, Mocha on the 11th, Camaran on the 12tli, Jiddah on the 14th, and 
Suez (calling off Cossier) on the 16th ; the passengers and cargo to proceed to Cairo, and 
arrive there on the morning of the 17tb,* and remain there that day and the following 
night: on the morning of tTie 18th, proceed down the Nile, and sleep at Adfa, the next 
morning proceed by the canal to Alexandria, and embark in the English boat that night, 
the liiggage and freight having preceded the passengers the night before, and be on board 
lefore their arrival at Alexandria. The boat to leave Alexandria on the evening of the 20tb, 
with 1009 tons of freight and the remaining coals, arrive at Candia on the 22nd, Malta on 
the 24th, Gibraltar on the 28th, and Falmouth on the 1st of February, completing the 
passage in one calendar month, and three or four days. 1 have taken a day or two longer 
in one passage, to provide for any delay which might occur of a day or two, in meeting in 
Egypt; in which case the time would be divid^ by the pkssage each way, and without 
inconvenience to either party. After the whole arrangements get into good working order, 
I Would increase the speed so as to ensure the passage within one calendar month between 
Falmouth and Calcutta. This can be done by the 1500 ton iron boats; and with the large 
ones, with great ease. It has been questioned whether this dispatch is important ? If we 
judge by what has been don^ it may be acknowledged that regularity it more important 
than dispatch; but this ^ ill iwi tueet competition, even by the Cape; in the present arrange¬ 
ments for steam, by the t‘ape, your Committee have nothing tC fear; but the Cape Company 
may aee the error they are now cpinmitting, and adopt such measures as will effect a regular 
' •' f 

* This spare time wii* or 1 only be of advantage in the meeting of the two parties, but it U found 
best to travel in the night during the summer months. 
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communication between Falmouth and 'Qalcutta, via the Cape, in six weeks* with great Appendix, Nq> I 
Kgularity and profit. This could be done.* It would then become indispeosable (br your. ——rpv 

Company to take every advantage of your shorter route. And what would be the conse-, Mr. HoVmiav 
quence did you not adopt a first-rate class of vessels ? To contend that “ regulmgty is.iiaoi« Ueport. 
important than dispatch,” which has been the argument in this question, is telling the ilk- 
habitants of Manchester and Liverpool, that it is not important whether they get the London 
mail in twelve hours by railway, or twenty-four hours by the post-road. Will not the 
answer of the Indian people be the same as those of Manchester or Liverpool, on this point? 

However satisfied many may be on this side with regularity only, the inhabitants of India 
will expect, and they have a right to demand, the utmost practicable dupatch also. Nor 
would the British Government, or the East India Company, be justified in granting ex¬ 
clusive privileges to any plan which did not include every practicable and safe improvement 
of the time, so as to ensur* a first-rate establishment. In the voyage between Calcutta and 
Suez, the same arrangements would be adopted for the conveyance of freight, as described 
between England and Alexandria. At Calcutta, the ship would take 1000 tons of Burdvvan 
coals, and 600 tons of cargo; part of the cargo would be exchanged at Madras, Trincomalee, 
and with the Bombay boat at the Maldives; and additional quantities received on board, 
according to the consumption of coal. At Mocha and Camaran, there would be a large 
importation of Indian produce, and a large exportation of coffee, drugs, and other articles 
for Egypt. The return would also be great in what constitutes the present trade from 
Egypt to Mocha, and other places in the Red Sea. Ultimately I expect that manufactures, 
direct from England, and French and German manufactures, which would be brought from 
Malta by your Company, or landed direct at Alexandria, would constitute the bulk of 
the cargo that the steamer could take from Suez; great part of which would be landed at 
Jiddah, Camaran, Mocha, and Aden; in a trade now hardly opened to Europe. It is 
not my object now to enter into mercantile details, or I could show a vast field for enter¬ 
prise, equally to the benefit of the manufacturer and the merchant; and but little reflec¬ 
tion wll be necessary on the part of your Committee to convince you that the profits of 
freight, shown in my tables, large as they may appear, are underrated. Should, however, 
any doubt exist with you as to the extent of trafiic, or the number of passengers I have 
estimated, I shall bo able to give the fullest demonstration on that part of the subject. 

In my plan, as sent to India, I recommended Galle as the Ceylon dep6t and the place of 
junction of the Bombay branch, as stated by Captain Barber; but a further consideration 
has induced me to make Trincomalee the Ceylon station, which has not only many advan¬ 
tages over Galle, as a harbour, but it is better calculated from its situation to become Ibe 
great entrepfit, which steam navigation via the Red Sea, must make it, for the produce of 
China and the East. Sincapore will become a kind of sub, or dependent station. I appre¬ 
hend a great deal of produce, which now is taken from China and other places to Calcutta, 
will ultimately go to Trincomalee, as a more convenient place for re-exportation and general 
steam arrangements, for many places in the Bay of Bengal, and westward, without any 
diminution to the trade of Calcutta. I recommend the Maldives as the station for the 
Bombay branch, in preference to Galle, because a distance of nearly 1000 miles will be 
saved ter the Bombay boat every voyage ; and the longer time required m that boat, and the 
run of the English Bombay mail to Galle would be a just cause of complaint on the part of 
the Bombay innabitants. There is a further advantage in the shorter distance, for a station 
from Socotra eastward: other plans have contemplated the Bombay branch to unite at 
Socotra; but this would not afford the advantages which I contemplate m the communica¬ 
tion between the Presidencies and other places on the west coast of India i-espectivelv ; and 
it would be the most objectionable, on account of the monsoons, as the boats would have to 
go “right a-head" against them; but in going to the Maldives they would be met 

**^T^e**aH6ged difficulties in Egypt have been merely in reference to the mode of transit 
hitherto adapted, viz.: by the conveyance of passengers and got^s over-land, on the backs of 
animals, a distance of seventy-two miles, between Suez and Oairo. Between Alexandria and 
Cturo there is water communication,for which I recommend boats, and general arrange¬ 
ments, as shown in the plans, and described in the detailed estimates, which will be submit¬ 
ted to you for examination by myself or Captain Barber, when called for; and which do not 
admit of the least question of difficulty. Between Cairo and Sum. I would have omnibuses 
for the passengers, and vans, which will also be found in the details above refeired to. The 
road between these places has been proved to be good, and well adapted for running car¬ 
riages. Another objection has been made, that there is no water between Cairo and Suez; 
if MIS had to be carried, as it now is, for the supply of the cattle, &c., it would amount to a 
small addition in the cost of transit,—that is all; but it can be shown from analogy that good 



• Were it not for steam communication, vid the Cape, jvhich must soon supersede all sailing 
vessels in the conveyance of freight between England and Indi.!', the Company, via tlm Red Sea, 
would not only command passengers and traffic, but also the bulk of freight between England and 
India. The difficulties of crossing the Isthmus would become merely a matter of expense. I he 
saving, in time, would be equal to a profit of IJ per cent, on the interest of the investment in articles 
constituting the cargo, which would far more than pay the charges m Egypt, besides other advan¬ 
tages of a quick return. . . , t 

t This, for a'distance of fourteen or fifteen miles, is interrupted for several months in the year for 
want of water; but this difficulty is easily removed, at a very small cost; while it existed, omniquses 
ssid vans could be employed, as between Cairo and Suez. 
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Appendix, No. Ul. water eodd be found by boring at any point on this line, and at about what depth; and 

- were this not the case, or did it present a^eater difficulty, 25,000/. or 26,000/. would lay 

Mr. Holmes’s down a pipe the whole distance, and consequently provide a sdf-actin^supidy from the 

Report. Nile, at any point where a plug might be fixed. The “ difficulties” in Egypt, with the 

plague, 8cc., are, indeed, a mere bugbear, and only require provision of a very ordinary cha¬ 
racter.* For the conveyance of the boats on the canal, and the carriages between Suez and 
Cairo, I would, in the drst instance, get the work done by hired cattle, at a mileage, in which 
there is no difficulty. In the eveqt of a fortnight's, or weekly, comnuinication, it might be 
desirable to employ cattle, the property of the Company, and keep them constantly employed 
in the conveyance of freight; so that a larger quantity might cross the Isthmus, at a less 
rate of charge ; and that biought by one boat to Alexandria, or by other boats, from other 
Mediterranean ports, might cross during the intervening fortnight, or week, so that they 
would proceed from Suez by that boat, which would leave a ibrtnight, or week, after the 
arrival of the goods at Alexandria; this delay for Cargo would, in many cases, be unobjec¬ 
tionable. This, however, I am of opinion, would not be nocessaiy, and the expense of pur¬ 
chasing cattle, and the requisite establishment for their accommowion, would be altogether 
avoided, to whatever might be the extent of the traffic. The Pacha of Egypt having re¬ 
peatedly declared his readiness to lay down a railway, if lie can have any assurance that the 
English public will use it, at a very moderate remuneration, and would aflbrd every possible 
facUjty; and he has already a large part of the materials delivered in Egypt, for its con- 
struction.t But this is not all. It is to the interest of the Pasha of Egypt, and especially 
to the interest of England, and the East India Company, while England has the “ dominion 
of the seas,” both in a commercial and pnhtical view, that a canal should be constructed 
between the Mediterranean and tlie,. luti Sea direct. These interests will be shortly 
manifest on the adoption of the line by your Committee, and nothing will prevent the rapid 
uccomplisliment of this important junction of the eastern and western seas to admit the 
passage of large vessels. This sbould not be omitted in the calculations of your Com¬ 
mittee, though it may not be necessary that you make especial provision for it imme¬ 
diately. 

1 believe 1 have in this mitline shown a practicable and profitable means of communi¬ 
cation according to the pociiionT have taken : the details that will be required to sup¬ 
port what is here advanced, are all ready, and can be submitted when called for; every 
point has been carefully worked, on well-established data, although it may be new in 
Itself, and the working of the “ Great Western” and the small ships to America cor¬ 
roborate my estimates to a great extent, though 1 had not the advantage of these 
experiments at the time luy plan was produced. If the communication via the Red Sea, 
can be conducted with the advantages here shown, it is only fair to infer that the cordial 
support and interest of the British Government and the East India Company will be 
obtained, to whom it will save, at a moderate estimate, 160,000/. per annum, in expenses 
now incurred in the Mediterranean and Eastern defective packet establishments. Of the 
support of the British ana Indian public there can be no question. The result of your 
labours will be, that not only tl..:' nin«.; distant and most valuable of the British posses¬ 
sions will be brought home, but the rate of passage will be reduced ultimately to an 
incredibly small fraction of that which has hitherto been charged; affording every con¬ 
fidence ami facility foi the employment of a large portion of the surplus capital and labour 
of this country, equally to the advantage of the mother country, and her eastern 
dependencies and neighbouring states ; extending immense benefits to countless millions ; 
who will, in return, give new life to the manufactures and commerce of Great Britain, and 
a political ascendancy that cannot be obtained and secured by any other means than by 
tliat union of interest which cheap and rapid iiitercourse will establish and maintain. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Respectfully, your most obedient Servant, 

W. D. HOLMES. 

Cannon-row, Westminster, 

October \^th, 1838. 


• Since my plan for the conveyance of passengers and luggage over Egypt, by omnibuses and 
lans, was first proposed, the Bombay Steam Committee have made arrangements for a conveyance 
by means similar to what I proposed ; and in the first instance, may supply every requisite accommo¬ 
dation without any capital invested in Egypt by your Committee .—See the Times of this day. 

t S e the Evidence of Mr. Briggs and Mr. Galloway, in the Pailiamentary Committee of last year, 
on the subject of Steam Communication with India. 
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added to the nomber'm the table, M that of the treDsmiaakm of at least a part of the 
English mail. 

“ ‘The Court are arrere that it will be neo«*sary to promote, by every possible means, 
facility and quickness of communication between Bombay and Calcutta and Madras; and 
they have observed, by recent intelligenee, that the Government of India has adopted 
arrangements for the acceleration of the ikwh) by which packets may be conveyed from 
Bombay to Calcutta in Bom eight to ten dayl. ambto Madras in about seven days, and 
which the Court consider to be a mnch more tipid and certain, and unquestionably more 
economical, mode of communication, than a steam conveyance.” 

“ It will be seen that thife understood reduction of the time of the Dawk, from Calcutta 
to Bombay, to from e%l!t to ten days, ia expressly mentioned with a view to establish that 
letters by the English mail would reach Calcutta quicker by the Bombay route than by 
steam from Soootrg, And therefore the actual number of days taken daring the last twelve 
months may faii^ be employed to show that the route by steam from Socotra would be the 
quicker mode W conveyance, independent of other more important advantages. Assuming 
»at a steamer ia tbe S. W. monsoon would, from Socotra, steam at the rate of !^00 miles 
per diem, as well to Bombay as to Calcutta, then the first part of the Calcutta mail would 
arrive via Bombt^, according to the minimum time occupied in the transit from Bombay to 
Calcutta, in 18 mtys, and according to the maximum time in 21 days from Socotra, and the 
remaining parts from'one to five days after; bringing, after all, nothing but light letters and 
newspapers at a heavy cost for postage, to the spot, moreover, to which and whence* nearly 
one-tnird of all the letters to and from India are sent and despatched; while the whole 
would reach Calcutta by steam w& Galle in 17 days, allowing 12 hours’ delay each, to 
Galle and Madras; including in that, whole letters, packages, and parcels, without 
limitation as to weight; and above all, that most important and indeed indispensable 
essential in any really beneficial mutual intercourse—man.” 

Mr. MAirQi.Bs here interrupted the reading of the report, by enquiring whether any 
representation had been made to Government regarding the division of the packets into five, 
or as to the number of days which were occupied in tbe transit of the mail. 

Mr. GaBiEi<i.AW answered in the negative, adding that the Steam Committee had 
abstained from making any representation, from a consideration that it was the peculiar 
duty of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. James Ccuen intimated that the Chamber bad not addressed Government on tbe 
subject 

Mr. MahQi.es rejoined, that he thought the delay very discreditable to the Government, 
and most injurious in its consequences. 

The report ptoceeds >— 

“ It is neoewry ako to bear in mind that every improvement whereby the speed of 
steamers is increased, ie so much additional time gained, and bringing even the letters alone 
by steam from Socotra. 

“ With respect to the transit of the mail from Calcutta to Bombay, the Postmaster* 
General regularly gives notice that from IS days in the N. E. monsoon to 15 days in the 
S. W. constita^ tho ^st safe period. 

“This foot tl^bBOre speedy course being by steam, especially during the S. W. 
monsoon, under ealiiBg circumstances, with the much greater reduction of time by steam, 
when the more spei^ steamers, such as the Great Western and Victoria, are employed, 
combined with^ it said, the impracticability of any arrangement being made whereby 

letters, newspaponi'wl monthly periodicals, to say nothing of passengers, can be passed 
across the country to Calcutta, should also have attention and representation in the event ol’ 
the last petition not being successful. The committee can only assure the subscribers and 
the public, that while they have the satisfaction of enjoying their confidence, they will unre- 
mttingly oontinne t^ir exertions until success is obtained. ^ 

“ Ime accounts <are as usual laid upon the table. The balance on the 31st ult. was 
Company’s rupees 43,822-8-8, subject to a letter of credit for 1000/. on the bouse qf Sir C. 
CookweU and Co., in fevour of the home committee. The item on account of printing and 
advertising is very large. It has mainly been incurred by ativertising in all the papers of 
India the documents connected with the conditional subscriptions of shares in a scheme for 
eStabliSliUsg^ OOracapnibation by steam from Calcutta, A^pdras, and Ceylon, to England, byy 
' 'VMuv'rf tbe^Bed'l&ai'by means of a company : the number of shares is 2579, which, at 600 


rupeesr ^ ftbato, 
Mr. Turton; wi|hi 
ppde byer tbb lisi 
matter is by" 



ibto to 12,89,500 rupees, subscribed by 768 i^ividuals and firms. 

suggestion originated, having left England, the committee have 
, „,_^ument8 to Captain .Barber, and they are satisfied that when the 
brought before the British public, it cannot fail to have a bene- 
tbe public as on the aklborities—on the public, by showing those 
tp estublisli the communications, that they may depend upon 
although little %td has been received from Madras, yet the 
^Itat there \yitt'; be no want of support at that presidency, 

-■VM-f: EngJaUf and India-is not to be.coasid«ired..asioclu4mg 

for dew^h to, tbe Mofussil, but expresi^«.as theicorre- 






Ull^W«Ms4»wS^t fidl in «M ita lie gtewiiwl* irtifport gM^ to 

toberti c^ viC * fljwd fi<in>o«n 4 tip th«ur sbw«a, emo«d »e ^ay aUttogm , 
4T«W?SS«i^ eKtabhrf^ «t «>« eatbeat peruid mtbe moat ( 

»p<»t tiwr ,death pf tb^ late ^e^Ot 0^^, whoee,' 
attendanoe irt coirtm^tiBe aod aealoua irtliwert In ttMaoooeae of the CompwbaoatTO Sohame 

were unramUting.'** H becoi»eaneoo8aa*y,w the Bubaorawre to ohooaaa sosceaaoi’. 

*'By order of the committee of the Nw Bengal Steam rnnd, 


«TnivnJ»n. Calcatta. Aum VJt 1838." 
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